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a state institution, has given to our school in its 
development of textile education, we respectfully 
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ACH year it Kas been tke duty and 
privilege of tke graduating class to publisk 
tke “Pickout.” ^Tkis year kas proven 
no exception to tke rule, and v3e nov3 place Volumes 
XIV and XV in your kands. Read its pages and 
enjoy tkem as tke Board planned you skould. 
May tke;9 ckeer you up wken tkings are blue and 
tke world seems topsy-turvy. And may tkej? al- 
ways be a pleasant reminder — especially as you 
grow older — of your Alma Mater and tke many 
days spent at old Textile. 



©fftccrs 


ROYAL P. WHITE, 


ARTHUR G. POLLARD, Chairman 

Vice-Chairman CHARLES H. EAMES, Clerk 


®ru$t eeg 

<^n tljc part of ttic Commontoealtf) of iflte£actni£ctt£ 

Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education 

(0n ttje part of ttje Cttp of Hotodl 

Hon. Perry D. Thompson, Mayor of Lowell 

Jfor term entring 3f une 20, 1920 

GEORGE H. Sayavard, A inchester, Treasurer Pemberton Company, Boston 
corporation, mills at Lawrence. 

Frederick A. Flather, Lowell, Treasurer, Boott Mills, Boston corporation, mills 
at Lowell. 

William M. Wood, Andover, President American Woolen Company, Boston 
office, mills at Lawrence, Blackstone, West Fitchburg, Maynard, Lowell, 
Plymouth, Webster, Franklin, Uxbridge. 

Henry A. Bod well, Andover, Treasurer Smith & Dove Manufacturing Company, 
class of 1900. 

Edward H. Abbot, Graniteville, \ ice-Prcsident and Agent, Abbot Worsted Com- 
pany, class of 1904. 
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Jfor &erm Cubing 30, 1921 

Charles F. Young, Lowell, Treasurer Tremont and Suffolk Mills, Boston cor- 
poration, mills at Lowell. 

Arthur G. Pollard, Lowell, President Lowell Hosiery Company. 

George E. Kunhardt, Lawrence, and New York Woolen Manufacturer. 

Royal P. White, Lowell, Agent Stirling Mills, class of 1904. 

Herbert Waterhouse, North Chelmsford. 

Jfor ®crm Cnbmg Shine 30, 1922 

William R. Moorehouse, Boston, Chemist, National Aniline and Chemical 
Company, class of 1901. 

William A. Mitchell, Lowell, Agent Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Boston cor- 
poration, mills at Lowell. 

T. Ellis Ramsdell, Housatonic, Agent Monument Mills, class of 1902. 

Thomas T. Clark, North Billerica, Assistant Manager and Treasurer, Talbot 
Mills, class of 1910. 

Hugh J. Molloy, Lowell, Superintendent Public Schools. 
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Charles H. Eames, S.B., President of the School . 

Graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1897. Instructor in 
Electrical Engineering and Mathematics, and also Secretary of the School until 
September, 1900, when he was appointed Principal. Experience: Light, Heat 
and Power Company, Lowell. Engineer with Stone and Webster, Boston, Mass. 

Residence: Billerica Centre, Mass 



jfcKttItP 



Louis A. Olney, A.C., M.S., Head of Chemistry and Dyeing 
Departments . 

Professor Olney reeeived his A. C. degree from Lehigh University, and 
later his M. S. degree from the same institution. 

He has served as instructor at Brown University, 1896-1897, and sinee 
then as chemist for Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell Board of Health, and 
Lowell Gas Light Company. He has also had practical experience in the 
Dyeing and Finishing Departments of the Stirling Mills, and has been con- 
nected with the school since 1897. He is a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Seienee; member of the American Institute 
of Chemieal Engineers; Past President of the New England Section and 
Councillor of American Chemieal Society; Associate Editor of the Abstract 
Journal of the American Chemical Society; Member of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, and Massachusetts Association of Boards of Health. 

Residence: 118 Riverside St., Lowell, Mass. 



Herbert J Ball, S.B., B.C.S., Head of Mechanical Engin- 
eering Department. 

Graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Meehanieal 
Engineering, 1906. Northeastern College, Professional Accounting, 1916. 

Experience: Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass.; Lineoln Twist 
Drill Company, Taunton, Mass.: Robert Douglas & Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Northeastern College, Boston, Mass. 

Residence: 119 Wentworth Ave., Lowell, Mass. 



Edgar H. Baker, Head of the Department of Woolen and 
Worsted Yarns . 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1896. Experience: E. Frank 
Lewis, Wool Seourer, Lawrence, and with Pacifie Mills. 

Residence: 9 Mt. Hope St., Lowell, Mass. 
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Stephen’ E. Smith. Head of the Department of Cotton Yarns. 

Graduate of the Lowell Textile School, 1900. Experience: Draughtsman 
at the Lowell Machine Shop, and with the Atlantic Mills, Lawrence, and the 
Shaw Stocking Company, Lowell. 

Residence: 409 Lowell St., Methuex, Mass. 



Hermann H. Bachmann, Head of the Department s of Textile 
Design and Power Weaving. 

Graduate of the Textile School at Gera, R. J. L. Germany. Studied 
under Gustave Wcisc, Gera, Germany. Experience: Parkill Manufacturing 
Company, Fitchburg, Alass.; Boston Button Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Lorraine Manufacturing Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; Smith YVcbbin Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I.; Fitchburg Worsted Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Residence: 1190 Middlesex St., Lowell, Mass. 



Lester H. Cushing, A.B., Head of the Department of 
Languages , History, and Economics. 

Harvard University, 1911. 

Residence: 12 Harris Ave., Lowell, Mass. 



Arthur A. Stewart, Head of the Department of Finishing. 

Graduate of the Lowell Textile School, 1900. Experience: Dominion 
Woolen Manufacturing Company, Montreal, Canada: Nonantum Manu- 
facturing Company; and with several of the American Woolen Company’s 
mills: also instructor in Woolen and Worsted Yarns, Lowell Textile School. 

Residence: 12 Chester St.. Lowell, Mass. 
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First Row — Jack, Powers, Dow, Morris, Wells 

Second Row — Chapin, Hoelrich, Bauchmann, Surgeon, Glenn, Lowe, Schmidt 

Third Row — Fickett, Gyzander, Johnson, Beattie, Lupien, Merrill, Woodbury, Yeaton, Brown 


INSTRUCTORS 



Snsitructorsi 


Ulysses J. Lupien, S. B., Instructor in Mathematics , Physics , and Electrical 
Engineering . 

Lawrence Scientific School, 1900. 

Draughtsman, General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass. 

Winston Company. 

Metropolitan Water Board. 

Residence: Chelmsford Centre, Mass. 

Stewart McKay, Instructor in Textile Design and Cloth Analysis. 

Lowell Textile School, 1900. 

Bay State Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

George C. Moore Wool Scouring Mills, North Chelmsford, Mass. 

Residence: North Chelmsford, Mass. 


Charles H. Jack, Instructor in Machine Shop Practice. 

Lowell Textile School. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Manchester, N. H. 

Residence: Nashua, X. H., R.F.D. No.3 


John C. Lowe, Instructor in Woolen Yarns . 

Lowell Textile School, 1911. 

Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Residence: 22 Ashland Aye., Methuen, Mass. 


C. Leonard Glen, Assistant Instructor in Finishing . 

Dunnell Manufacturing Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

United States Finishing Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Residence: 122 White St., Lowell, Mass. 


Martin J. Hoelrich, Instructor in Cotton , Dohhy , and Jacquard Weaving . 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Residence: 30 Saxonia Aye., Lawrence, 


Mass. 


Arthur Kimral Johnson, S.B., Instructor in Chemistry . 

Residence: 86 Steyens St., Lowell, Mass. 

Edward K. Hull, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing . 

Tufts College. 

University of Maine. Instructor in Drawing. 

Boston and Maine Railroad. 

Residence: 15 Queensberry St., Boston, Mass. 


Elmer Edward Fickett, B.S., Instructor in Quantitative Analysis. 

Residence: 304 Thorndike Chambers, Lowell, Mass. 
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*Le\vis Paul Chapin, Pli.D., B. S., Instructor in General Chemistry and Qualitative 

Analysis. 

University of Minnesota, 13. S. 

University of Leipsie, Ph.D. 

Instructor, Winsted, Conn. 

Instructor, Lewiston (Maine) High School. 

Principal Braintree High School. 

Residence: Billerica, Mass. 

Frederick Steere Beattie, Ph.B., Instructor in Organic Chemistry. 

Instructor in Chemistry, Brown University. 

Instructor in Chemistry, Lehigh University. 

Residence: 17 Osgood St., Lowell, Mass. 
Hartman Frank Schmidt, Instructor in Woolen and Worsted Yarns. 

Wood Worsted Company. 

Albany Felt Company. 

Residence: 1 Rhodora St., Lowell, Mass. 

Arne Kolthoff Gyzander, Instructor in Dyeing. 

Cassella Color Company. 

National Aniline Chemical Company. 

Dana Warp Mills. 

Union Wadding Company. 

Residence: 14 Oakland St., Lowell, Mass. 

Philip Osborne Yeaton, S. B., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering . 

B. S. Dartmouth. 

S. B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Assistant Works Engineer, Proctor & Gamble, Kansas City. 

Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Residence: 112 Mount Washington St., Lowell, Mass. 

Harry Chamberlain Brown, S. B., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering . 

Brown University. 

General Electric Company. 

Instructor in Physics, University of Maine. 

Instructor Applied Sciences. Wentworth Institute. 

Residence: 272 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


James Guthrie Dow, A. B., Instructor in Languages . 


Boston University, 1919. 


Residence: 149 B St., Lowell, Mass 


* Deceased. 
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Frederick Alexander Magoun, S. B., Instructor in Mechanical Drawing and 
Mathematics. 

B. S. Harvard University. 

S. B. Massachusetts Institute of Teehnology. 

Mechanical Engineer, Westinghouse Company. 

Residence: 126 Massachusetts Ave., Arlington, Mass. 


Gilbert Roscoe Merrill, B. T. E., Instructor in Cotton Yarns and Knitting. 
Lowell Textile School, 1919. 


Residence: 96 Dingwell St., Lowell, Mass. 


Albert Greaves Sugden, Instructor in Weaving. 

United States Bunting Company. 

Bay State Mills, Lowell. Mass. 

Residence: 33 Washington St., Lowell, Mass. 


Arthur Joseph Woodbury, Instructor in Cotton Yams. 


Lawrenee Manufacturing Company. 


Residence: 44 Osgood St., Lowell, Mass. 


Howard Dexter Smith, Ph.D., Evening Instructor in General Chemistry. 

Tufts College, 1906. 

Brown College, 1904. 

R. I. College, 1901. 

Ass. Instructor at Brown and Tufts. 

Instructor Beloit College, Wisconsin, 

Residence: 669 Westford St., Lowell, Mass 

Emma Elizabeth Whitney, Evening Instructor in Freehand Drawing. 

Residence: 50 Standish St., Lowell, Mass. 


Edith Clara Merchant, Evening Instructor in Freehand Drawing. 

Residence: 268 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 


Hamazasb Der Manuelian, S. B., Evening Instructor in Mathematics . 

Residence: 355 High St., Lowell, Mass. 

Forrest Albert Mills, Evening Instructor in Machine Shop. 

Residence: 6 Gold St., Lowell, Mass. 


Ai Edwin Wells, Assistant Instructor in Textile Engineering Department. 

Residence: 178 Perry St., Lowell, Mass 

Merrill George Morris, Student Assistant in Chemistry and Dyeing Department. 

Residence: 644 Varnum Ave., Lowell, Mass. 
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Walter Wellington Powers, Student Assistant in Chemistry and Dyeing De- 
partment. 

Residence: 28 Mount Washington St., Lowell, Mass. 

Charles Hadley IIuse, Student Assistant in Cloth Analysis and Design Department. 

Residence: 1!) Campus Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


w alter Ballard Holt, Bursar; Treasurer , L. T. S. A. A. 

Residence: 18 Mount Vernon St., Lowell, Mass. 


Agnes Louise Taisey, Registrar. 


Florence Moore Lancey, Librarian. 


Helen Gray Flack, Secretary. 


Residence: 41 Putnam Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Residence: 46 Victoria St., Lowell, Mass. 


Residence: 445 Stevens St., Lowell, Mass. 


Gladys Pearl Braden, Storeroom Clerk. 


Residence: 77 Woodward Ave., Lowell, Mass. 
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Cl )t Unitor 


Class 




Mentor Officers 


Charles Forsaith, President Gordon M. Scott, Secretary and Treasurer 
Waldo E. Sulke, Vice-President Moses H. Goldman, Member of Athletic Council 


Mentor Class J^tstorp— Class of 1920 

Our doings as Freshmen and Sophomores need but little reviewing. Like all 
beginners, we thought we had the best bunch of fellows of any class that ever 
entered our school. Whether we were the best lot or not is more easily determined 
by the record we have made. Let the doubtful investigate. 

Many of our first and second-year classmates, with a real true spirit, offered 
their services to the Government in its time of need. We surely did miss them 
after they had left us, and we often wished that they were back with us once again 
to share the honor of our victories and to help us bear the burden of our defeats. 

As Juniors, the class of 1920 continued to do the good work which it had 
started. In number we were about the same as the year previous, for we had lost 
but few men. These missing ones had become members of some branch or other 
of the service. 
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Upon our return to school we found that a new system had been arranged for 
us. Now, with the school under Government control, we were to combine military 
drill and study. This, of course, applied only to those who were members of the 
S. A. T. C. unit. The new program made it necessary to drop some of the studies 
from our regular schedule and to change some of the others. But the change 
didn’t hold us up the least bit. We settled down to work and were soon accus- 
tomed to the new routine. It was not long before, living up to all our class tradi- 
tions, we were well underway and going strong when our studies again resumed 
the normal course. 

After the close of the war, we received our discharges and were once again 
ordinary students, ready to continue the regular course of study. At the beginning 
of the year 1919 we got back to the old grind. There was much work to be done 
in the remaining twenty weeks and everyone was well aware of the fact, or soon 
became so. But once going, nothing could stop us and, as a result, we all came 
through in good style. 

Interclass athletics were a sort of a side issue this year; baseball being the only 
sport on the program. We were beaten by the Sophs, but that didn’t give us any 
cause for worry. You know you can’t expect to win all the time. Had the other 
events taken place, we surely would have held our own with the best of ’em, as we 
had previously done. 

As we left in June, so we returned in September. There was but one difference: 
wc were Seniors. We were now ready to shoulder a little more responsibility, to 
rely more upon ourselves, to dig deeper into the mysteries explained in books, and 
to work harder than ever before. “ Work ”, whether it was work in the class.-room 
or on the athletic field, was a word which none of us feared. 

Now that we were Seniors, it was quite essential that we have a finger in 
the various school activities. We were well represented in athletics, and our men 
were to be found on the different committees in charge of the social affairs. Of 
course, we do not intend to imply that we alone were responsible for the success of 
these affairs, but, if you look into the matter, you will find that the 1920 spirit 
was there. So you will find us in all events: we’re there either in person or in spirit. 

After three years, our football team was defeated. To be sure, it wasn't a 
bad beating, 7 to 6, but it was a defeat, and we admit it. We may redeem our- 
selves yet, since interclass basketball and baseball are still to be played. You may 
be sure that we will try our best to get our numerals on the “mug” before we depart. 

Now that the school year is fast drawing to a close, our remaining days at 
school are numbered. The days which we have spent here will not be soon for- 
gotten. They have been too pleasant. But the question is, “When shall we be 
forgotten?” Have we made a favorable impression upon the instructors and the 
student body? Let us hope that we have. Since our success in the future rests 
mainly with ourselves, let us continue to do our best; nothing more can be desired. 
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First Row — Farley, Brandt, Huse, Morris, Parker, Russell 

Second Row — Radford, Mathieu, Quinlan, Forsaith, Burbeck, Wotkowicz, Brainerd, Zisman 
T hird Row — Goldman, Powers, Johnston, Wells, Mulaney, Shulke, Phaneuf, Rice 
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GEORGE J. ALMQUIST 


a ’> 

SQXJIT 

Cotton Club 1, 2, 3 

Tired of being the prey of mosquitoes and leaving New Jersey far behind, 
in the fall of 19 1C, a strapping blond youth, with an expression full of pur- 
pose, wandered through the portals of L. T. S. Soon we came to know him 
as George J. Almquist, better known as “Squit”. 

His faults, if any, were negligible; his good points were many. With the 
boys, he was admired by all and was undoubtedly the most popular man in 
his class. 

Not being blessed with the faculty of being a “ladies’ man”, “Squit” 
spent his spare time in picking on Brandt and rough-housing in general with 
his room mates — generally to their sorrow. (Smith will corroborate). 

All in all, George is a hard worker, an excellent student, and a fine fellow; 
and his employers are greatly enriched by having him in their service. 



RUPERT FRANCIS BILLINGS 


Alembic Society, 1, 2, 3, 4 Pickont Photographer 

“Bill” is a product of the same town that also boasts of L. T. S. What 
more can be said? Lowell surely produces great things, as the above proves. 

His greatest interest is in photography and photo-chemistrv, but he’s 
there in any chemistry subject as witness his record in his freshman year 
when lie received the highest scholarship. 

His specialty, however, has been holding the championship for cutting 
classes, but since his “right and left bowers”, Berlin and Noone, have left, 
the game has lost its zest, and he seldom stays away from school more than a 
week without one short visit to see how the instructors manage to get along 
without him. 

Physical chemistry is his particular indoor sport at present, but when he 
leaves L. T. S. and begins to tell the world what he has learned up here, we 
predict that success awaits him. 
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CARL DEWEY BRANDT 


<I> ip 


“carl" “ BRANDT " “ BRAN DIE " 

Engineering Society 1, 2, 3, 4 Pickout 2. 3, 4 

Class Football 4 

A quiet youth, who, it is rumored, grew up in Chicopee Falls, came to 
the Lowell Textile School one day and signed lip for an engineering course. 
“Gosh", but that was a big day. 

Being of such a quiet nature his classmates failed to realize the presence 
of a genius in their midst until the third year. He always has the required 
work done on time and in ship-shape manner, carrying out his reputation as 
a genius in his methods of solution, which always require the least effort 
and work on his part. Note strongly that this is no symptom of laziness 
but is efficiency to the nth degree. Even his notes (cotton finishing ex- 
cepted) were brief, but sufficient unto himself. 

Brandt, being small of stature and weight, would not be expected to play 
football, but when the honor of the Seniors was challenged, he volunteered 
his services, and his famous run will always be a bright light in the history 
of the class, even though this did not net a touchdown and victory. 

Brandt and liis never-failing principles should make a valuable textile 
engineer, and wc can see nothing but a bright future ahead of him. 



CARL EMIL BRAINERD 

“cubby” 

Alembic Society 1, 2, 3, \ ('lass Basketball 4 

Class Baseball 2, 3 Class Football 3 

He is the fourth of the clan of Brai nerds to tackle the chemistry course 
at L. T. S., and he certainly has held up the family's reputation for “bringing 
home the bacon”. 

For two years Carl was a member in good standing of the Royal Com- 
muters’ Club — returning to the “gay metropolis" of Bradford every night; 
but in his third year the lure of Lowell's great White Way was too much for 
him, and since then he has resided in the “Spindle City". 

His unfailing good nature and general affability have made him a popular 
member of his class; and his keen mind and faithful work has kept him high 
in the esteem of his instructors. Although of a naturally quiet disposition, he 
has a lot of fun in him, and when he “steps out" for an evening's pleasure, 
it’s a case of “you’d be surprised". 

Carl’s manner of getting around hard jobs easily, coupled with his capacity 
for work, should carry him far in whatever field he goes into when he leaves 
L. T. S. Here’s the best of luck to the “last of the Mohicans". 
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DOROTHY MARIA BURBECK 

“dot” 

After four years at the Lowell High School, our fair co-ed decided that 
L. T. S. would be the best place for her to complete her education, and by 
diligent and consistent work has become one of the leaders of her class. 

Besides being a good scholar “Dot" can “tickle the ivories" to good ac- 
count, and when it comes to chauffeuring a “flivver’’, she has no equal. 
During vacation periods she has spent much time enjoying the quiet (?) 
country life at her camp at Baptist Pond, where she has practiced her 
aquatic skill. Her “bovant" spirits have helped to enliven many a dull lab 
period, and she will certainly be missed when she leaves the school. 

When it conies to posing as a “deadly chemist," “Dot" is right there 
because, as our old friend Rudyard Kipling used to say, “the female of the 
species is more deadly than the male " — but joking aside, Doiothv is as good 
as any and better than many; and we predict a brilliant future for our one 
and only co-cd. 



WALTER DOUGLAS 

on 

“doug" “fairy” 

Rams 1, 2 

“Doug" came from Lowell; after making a “rep" as a track man at 
Lowell High, he started in breaking records in pursuit of his studies. 

“Doug" is a very quiet boy, but lie bears watching, for he doesn’t seem to 
be among the boys very much, and we wonder if he spends his time with the 
fair sex. 

In the Great War “Doug" fought the battle as a bugler with the “Bat- 
tery". He returned this year, even if the fellows did threaten to kill the 
bugler; and we are all glad to welcome him back to the “folds” of L. T. S. 
once more. 

As a wool man “Doug” is no black sheep, and we all speak of him as 
being a good worker and a friend. We wish you success in the great wide 
world, “Doug”, and we know you will succeed in all of your undertakings. 
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MORTIMER THAYER FARLEY 
$ l F 

“moxty" “mort” 

Society of Designers 1, 2, 3 Assistant Football Manager 2 

Chairman Show Committee, 3 

In the fall of 11)15, “Monty" left the quiet little town of Weston to wend 
his way over the rocky roads of the Design Course. 

His stay was short, for in May, 1917. he entered the navy. After remain- 
ing inactive in this part of the service for a short time, his loyal spirit towards 
his country was again shown. This time he became an ambulance driver in 
France. 

“Monty" has a very calm and conservative exterior, but under all this, 
oh boy! Perhaps it will be sufficient to state that according to his “fairly" 
good judgment and authority on the subject, Paris contains a number of 
wonderful women. 

He returned from France in January, 1918, and from then until December, 
1918, was stationed at the Gas Defense Plant of the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice in Long Island City, working first as a civilian and later as one of the 
enlisted personnel. As a reward for his conscientious and efficient work he 
soon received his sergeantey. 

In January, 1919, “Monty” returned to Textile and has since been very 
active in making all our social events of the greatest success and credit to 
L. T. S. 

So here's to “Monty". May your achievements and success in later 
life be as complete as they have been at' Lowell Textile. 



CHARLES H. FORSAITH 

“charlie” 

Engineers 1, 2, 3, 4 Editor Text 

Captain Baseball, 4 Class president, 4 

Manager Basbeall, 3 

“Charlie” comes to us from a spot in New Hampshire known as Nashua, 
to follow in the footsteps of his brother who has gone before. He’s a com- 
muter, but, nevertheless, he’s always on deck with the rest of us. 

Just what his favorite pastime is, is rather difficult to say. A safe guess, 
however, is “Work". Why, if any two fellow T s would try to carry as much 
work as he has during the past two years, they’d be round-shouldered and as 
bald as a Mexican hairless pup. Let us just mention a few r of his present 
troubles; for instance, president of the class; editor of the Text', captain and 
outfielder of the baseball team; president of the Engineering Society; member 
of the Show T Committee; and a half dozen other things. And then, above all, 
he’s a good student. 

In sports, baseball isn't his limit; football and basketball (including that 
style played in Room 27) must be included in the list. Wasn't he one of oili- 
star players in the interclass games? I'll say so. 

Charlie’s future success is practically assured even if he spends the rest of 
his days as the editor of a textile journal. All that is necessary is that he keep 
up his present standard of work. 
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MEYER FLEISCHMANN 
S □ W 

Alembic Soeietv 1, 2, 3, 4 

Four years ago when Meyer entered L. T. S., he was a little innocent boy, 
ambitious to work and to aet. Although he still holds the characteristic of 
being an ambitious worker, something else was added during the four years, 
namely, admiration for the fair sex, and in this case Meyer made quite a 
progress, for there is no girl in Lowell, who I venture to say, does not know 
the "cute" Meyer. 

Meyer, as you are about to leave the school, may good wishes follow you. 
The writer of this article especially wishes you good luck and happiness. 
Wherever you may be, do not forget that L. T. S. still exists and is active, 
and we shall be always glad to greet you in the midst of us. 

Love, hope, fear, faith — these make humanity! 

These are its sign, and note, and character. 


MOSES H. GOLDMAN 



MOSE 


GOLDIE 


Alembic Society 1, 2, 3, 4 
Varsity Hockey 1 
Varsity Baseball 1, 2, 3, 4 
Captain Baseball 2 
President Class 2 


Class Baseball 2, 3, 4 
Class football 1, 2, 4 
Varsity Football 2, 3, 4 
Athletic Council 3, 4 
Nominating Committee, 2,3 


Business Manager Pickout 4 


Hailing from one of those High schools of greater Boston, Mose was well 
grounded for a course at Textile. This he has proved quite conclusively 
during his stay at Textile by copping all the first prizes in chemistry each 
and every year, to say nothing of playing football and baseball, and com- 
muting in the meantime. 

Mose is a chemist pure and simple, and the only thing of interest to him 
on the engineering side is their morning paper. In fact, most of his spare 
time is spent over there trying to convince the Engineers of the hard course 
he is taking. They arc still from Missouri. 

During his fourth year, not having quite enough to do, Mose took on the 
job of being Business Manager for the Pickout. He took to the job like a duck 
to water, and as far as the ads go the Pickout will be a success. If Mose can 
manage his old dye pots the way he manages the Pickout , we can sec nothing 
but a bright future, and another prosperous graduate of Textile. 
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JOHN HOLDEN 


"john" 

o n 

Football. 1. 2 Y.D Engineering Society 

Five years ago — a motor ear fashioned primarily for speed raced into 
Lowell. The ear contained one pair of eorduroy trousers and six feet some 
odd inches of man. The latter proved to be none other than John Holden, 
who, after spending considerable time endeavoring to find a school or col- 
lege quite hard enough, finally chose L. T. S. One might say that in doing 
this he was entirely successful in his purpose. Blit that one would not be at 
all familiar with John's exceptional ability. For here too, he has been a 
“shark." 

John was a “lieut" in the Y. 1)., and in all fairness to him it must be said 
he was one of the few good shave-tails. John enlisted in Battery F and won 
his commission in France. To dwell upon bis military ability would there- 
fore be superfluous. 

“Sipping eider through a straw" is John's favorite song and pastime, for 
this year — John has turned aside from his habitual iee cream sodas — and 
taken up apple-juiee. Naturally he prefers to have it sweet. But by any 
chance should it be just a trifle “hard", lie’ll wave a point and imbibe just 
the same. 

Holden for two years held a unique position in Lowell society. With 
exclusive apartments in the Bon Marche Building, he was known as the “King 
of Merrimac street". But the past year was quite different. Several times a 
week now he throws it into high and heads toward Brookline. And as the 
ballad goes, perhaps he too will win a mother-in-law sipping eider through 
a great big straw. 

John’s a wool man and as William Wood is getting along in years, it isn't 
too much to expect that within a short time he must shift his load to younger 
shoulders. With any knowledge of Holden’s ability the inference is obvious. 

Here’s good luek to Stutz, the corduroys and John. 



CHARLES HADLEY HLSE 

on 

“chick" 

Show, 1 Pickout , 1 , 2 

President Show, 2 i Editor-in-Chief Pickout 3 

Society Designers, 1 J 2, 3 Class Football, 2, 3 

“Chick" came to Textile to pursue the worship of Design under the High 
Priest, “Hi me" Baehmann. He is a modest boy with a winning smile, a 
friend of everyone and a seeond “Peck's bad boy." 

“Chick" is a wonder for beautiful lines: design — yes; girls — no; for we 
have never known him to stray away from the fellows to attend any social 
functions that demanded intercourse with the fair sex. 

Near the end of his seeond year, “Chick" enlisted in Uncle Sam's navy 
and returned to school with a commission as engineering ensign. He saw 
some of the world also, having been through the Kiel Canal to Danzig, Ger- 
many, to Denmark and to England. 

“Chick" lias much to his credit in the management of school affairs, and 
as editor of this year’s Pickout , deserves much credit. 

He is a worker, a student and a gentleman, and we know he will make a 
wonderful “find" for some firm as a manager or a designer. 
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GEORGE HENRY JOHNSON 
$ ip 


Business Manager rideout, 3 Y. D. 

Picleout Board, 4 Class Football, 4 


George started in to chase his B. T. C. way back in '14 and was going 
strong when Germany “started something’ ' on the other side of the water, 
and so he dropped his studies and chased Huns instead. When he had 
straightened things out in France to suit himself, he couldn't resist the call 
of old Textile, and so we have him as a popular member of the class of 1920. 

He hails from the little city of Haverhill and, believe us, his native heath 
receives no slurs while “Johnny” is around to uphold her fair name — in 
fact, he thinks so much of the “old home town” that he can't leave it for 
more than a day at a time and hence has commuted throughout his entire 
course. 

When it comes to anything in the chemistry line he surely is “Johnny-on- 
the-spot”, and the way he tears through that course in dye lab is a caution. 
However, he is no “grind” or “crab”, and with all his hard work he manages 
to hold down his rating as a “regular” at Keith's matinees, where he has a 
strong leaning for orchestra seats. 

While he has never gone in for athletics to any great extent, he lias taken 
an active interest in school affairs and has been a “live wire” in general. 
Popular both with his classmates and the instructors, he leaves L. T. S. 
with their wishes for the “best o' luck” in his chosen profession. 


BORIS LEWSTEIN 



A K 3> 

“lewis” “boris” “pipe down” 

Alembic Society, 1, 2, 3, 4 Pideout , 1, 2, 3 

Textile Christian Association, 3, 4 Text Board, 3 

In the fall of 1916 a quiet, unassuming person, later known to the stu- 
dents as Mr, Lewstein, made his appearance about the school. Having just 
arrived in this country after being wounded chasing the Huns in Galacia, 
with the Russian army; “Lewie' 5 had his work cut out for him, as he 
took the chemistry course, and learned our language at the same time. 
How well “Lewie” succeeded in both is now a matter of history, for he has 
proven to be a tireless and conscientious worker. In addition to his scholar- 
ship record “Lewie 5 ' is some piano player and although he only plays classi- 
cal music, he is always called upon to render some selections at every social 
function held at the school. “Lewie's” usual indoor sport is writing some- 
thing for the Text , and his articles are always welcome, for they contain 
valuable pieces of advice, which he is qualified to give. For our “Lewie” 
before coming here studied philosophy for four years in Germany, at the 
University of Leipsig. 

“Lewie” has proven that he is a good worker, and will surely prove a find 
for some concern. 
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CARL EVERETT MATHEWS 


<3> l F 

“matty” “spike” 

Baseball, 1, 2 Cotton Club 

Class Football, 2 Y. D 

Basketball 

In the fall of 1915 “Matty” blew in from Maine and, with the exception of 
an eighteen months’ sojourn in France with the Yankee Division, he has been 
decidedly with us ever since. 

On the other side “Matty” had little trouble in maintaining his habitual 
nonchalance — and did this regardless of the fact that he was always where 
they were breaking the thickest. 

In school activities “Matty" has indeed been a shining light, for besides 
being a top-notch scholar, for two seasons he covered the first bag as only 
Hal Chase and our “Spike" know how. 

Early in his regime at Lowell, “Matty" made his debut in Lowell society, 
and similar to other famous battlers, he saw and conquered. But he, too, has 
heard the call of one, and so in these later days he doesn’t get around quite 
as often as was once the case. And though he's out of the army now, there's 
a well-founded rumor that ‘‘Spike" still takes orders. 

After copping the cotton medal in June, “Matty” will enter the business 
world and with his remarkable confidence and ability, it will be a simple 
matter for him eventually to be a Cotton King. 



ALFRED JULES MATHIEU 
AI($ 

“al” “matt” 

Sec. Athletic Council, 2 Sec. Class 1919 

“Al” came from Woonsocket to the folds of “Eddie" Barker, expert sheep 
herder of all wool men. In order to follow in the footsteps of his “dad”, 
“Matt” chose the wool course, and by the looks of things he will soon be one 
of the wheels in the great woolen industry of today. 

A quiet boy with a fur-lined coat wends his way to and from school with 
few words to anyone and when “Matt'’ puts on his overalls the wool be- 
gins to fly. 

We do not know whether “Matt" has anything to do with the fair sex, 
but he must have, for we do not know T where he spends his evenings. 

We know that “Matt" w ill make a success in the business world because 
he has been so diligent with his studies. We w ish you success, old boy, and 
we know' you will be a valuable asset to some manufacturing concern. 
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LEON ROBERT MIRSKY 

Rams, 1, 2, 3 

“Mirsky" was one of the “Knights of the Road"; for every morning he 
came all the way from Nashua to “pull the wool" over Eddie's eyes. 

Mirsky was a friend of everybody and had a smile and a helping hand 
for all in their studies. 

He was first in his class and as a wool man he wore his overalls around the 
dirty wool, as a knight wore his armor. 

Success awaits Leon on leaving Textile, for his natural ability and his 
capacity for eating work will make him a valuable asset to any firm. 





JOHN FRANCIS MULLANEY 


A K <J> 

Captain Baseball, 3 Engineers, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Class Football 4 

John began his Textile career in 1315. He won popularity from the start, 
and soon became known as “Jack" by all. After pursuing his studies for 
some time, he became interested in other L. T. S. activities, and joined the 
baseball team. He soon began teaching the boys the art of hitting the ball 
over Kitson Hall. Jack won his “T" in 1918, and was elected captain of 
the team in 1919. 

Each summer Jack visits Old Orchard, and he also visits with — ; well, 
of course, we understand that he likes to “look 'em over" at least. 

After carefully considering the matter last year, “Jack" decided that 
another year at L. T. S. was necessary. This year he is clearing up his sub- 
jects in a way that means nothing less than B. T. E. this spring. 

His general likable nature, and congenial spirit should help him on his 
way to success, and we wish him the best for his future. 
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HUBERT FREDERIC PARKER 

“blondy" “park" 

Class President, 3 Textile Engineering Society, 1, 2, 3, 4 

In the fall of 1914 “Park" eame up from Norwood. After three years of 
study in the realms of knowledge dominated by Perk he entered the govern- 
ment service. After spending two years in the service of his country, 
“Blondy" decided to return and run for his degree and possibly a marriage 
license(?). Accordingly, we found “Park" wandering in with the Freshmen. 
Although mistaken for a “Freshie" by the “Sophs", Parker soon found his 
identity by enrolling as Hubert Frederic Parker, fourth year. Course VI. 

“Blondy" soon reconciled himself with the surroundings again and began 
to master the subjects placed before him and his classmates. 

Parker still believes in spending the week-ends at Norwood. Why so, 
“Blondy?" 

Because of his helping hand and hard work, “Blondy" will make good 
after leaving Textile. 



MAURICE PHILIP PHANEUF 
A Kj$ 


Designers, 1, 2, 3, 

Here we have another of that band of eommuters from the "Gate City" of 
New Hampshire. Maurice, after graduating from the one and only high school 
in Nashua, N. H., and knocking about in the cruel world for a few years, de- 
cided that his education was far from complete and that he would try out 
this school down in the big city of Lowell. 

Mauriee quite early made it known that he would beeome a designer, and 
nothing could swerve him from this desire. Most anytime you ean find him 
painting up in Heine s realm, and he shows great patience and care in all 
work. Two neeessary requisites to a successful designer, most anyone will 
say. 

During his last year Maurice became disgusted with the train serviee or 
perhaps the train was not speedy enough to suit him, — but at any rate, he 
purchased a motoreycle. Most any morning if you look close, you might see 
him fly down the boulevard and into the school. He elaims by using this 
maehine it enables him to sleep three-quarters of an hour longer than his 
other commuting friends, and still beat the Boston and Maine out of a little 
sustenance. 

If Maurice continues to show such efficiency as the above, after leaving 
school, we can predict nothing but success for him in the future. 
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$ ip 


192 0 



“kid” “duke” “well" 


“mk. powers” (iii the lab.) 


Baseball, 1, 2, 3 
Class Football, 1, 2 
Football, 2, 3, 4 
Captain Football, 3 


Pickoui , 2, 3, 4 
Show, 2, 3 
Y. I). 
13 Club 

Manager Hockey, 3 


“Duke” arrived at L. T. S. away back in 1913, somewhat green, but al- 
ways wise enough to evade the famous 13 Club, whenever they were on the 
warpath for Freshmen scalps. Later he served as secretary and then as 
President of this organization. 

When the call came for men to enter the service, Powers joined the Bat- 
tery along with many others from school. That alone is enough to give a man 
prominence, but add to this his ability to make friends, as an athlete, as an 
actor, and the interest he displays in all school affairs, and you will readily 
understand his widespread popularity. 

Walking is Walter's hobby. Seven nights a week — too bad there aren’t 
eight — he hikes from the “Hill”. Once in a while, when he is not too tired, 
instead of coming home, he continues his walk. Wc don’t know where he 
goes, but lie always come back happy. 


WILLIAM HAROLD QUINLAN 


“quin” “harold” 



Engineering Society, 1, 2, 3, 4 

“Quin” arrived promptly on the scene of action, October 1, 1916. He 
took the sight-seeing trip, conducted by the Sophs of that time, but was not 
greatly impressed with Lowell's grandeur, as he has been a commuter ever 
since. In fact, he says Somerville is a much better place, and you can easily 
induce him to tell you about it. 

“Quin” very early in the game showed a leaning toward engineering, and 
oftentimes surprised his brother engineers by his remarkable knowledge of 
the subject in hand. In fact, he never seemed to have to rush much to get 
more than passing marks, and makes very good use of his spare time in the 
library. Just one thing we can remember that bothered him much of any, 
and that was mechanical drawing; in fact, he had a Hull of a time getting rid 
of it. 

There do not seem to be any facts to substantiate matters, but we should 
say “Quin” was interested in the fair sex also. There are several Normal 
School girls that commute, and of course commuters all know each other, 
and “Quin" says he has to uphold L. T. S. against all their remarks. 

Harold should certainly prove to be a valuable man to somebody and to 
him we wish the best of success in whatever work he undertakes. 
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GARLAND RADFORD 


<I> W 

“rad" 

Rams. 1, 2, 3 

“Rad" comes from the sunny south and a better boy never rolled a pair of 
bones. Houston, Texas, is his home. After attending Exeter and Rosen- 
baum School in preparation for his college career, '‘Rad" decided that Textile 
was the place for him, and so he abandoned all hopes of seeing his sunny home 
and prepared for the cold winters of Lowell. 

“Rad" is a wool man, and when “vou-all" get working in the worsted room 
with the steam on and a temperature of about 98°, that is the only time 
“Rad" feels at home. 

A quiet boy with a whimsical smile, a good worker and a diligent student 
is “Rad". Nobody knows where he spends all his evenings and so we cannot 
vouch for the fair sex, but still we think that there is someone here that keeps 
the home-fires burning for him. 

All the success in the world awaits you, “Rad", a man of few words, but 
many deeds, and we know you will make a success at business some day. 



JOSIAH ALFRED RICE, Jr. 
A K <T> 


“al” “joe" “ricey” “rud” 

Athletic Council, 1 Pickout Board, 3 

Assistant Football Manager, 2 Glee Club, 3 

Football Manager, 3 Mandolin Club, 3 

Show Committee, 2, 3 Nominating Committee, 2 

Society of Designers, 1, 2, 3 

And here’s “Al" Rice from that noted town of Southbridge. “Al” is very 
quiet, but when he does things, they are done with a zip and a go. He is some 
designer, too, and has show n great skill in marking off fancy weaves on the 
gridiron, which have been woven into Textile Victory Cloth. “Al" managed 
one of the best football teams that L. T. S. lias seen for several years and per- 
formed his task admirably for which he deserves much credit. When it 
comes to social affairs “Al" is a lion. He says very little about the girls, but 
we all know that he likes them as well as the rest of us. 

“Al" certainly will make a wonderful manager some day, for besides con- 
ducting the football affairs so well, he has aided in making Up-Stream, 
smokers, and the L. T. S. dance all great successes, to say nothing of what 
he is going to do to help make the coming show the best that L. T. S. has 
ever had. All hail to “Al" Rice and wish him success in his future manage- 
ments. 
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JOHN WILLIAM RUSSELL 


“RUSS" 



President of Alembic Society, 3 President of A. A., 3 

Nominating Committee, 3, 4 Pickout Board, 4 

Vice-President, Non-Fraternity, 3 

One night in the long ago, friend stork hopped gracefully upon the star- 
board chimney of a certain house in Lawrence and dropped our little John 
into its sooty depths. Feeling himself fall, John inadvertently opened his 
“yap" and swallowed sixteen and one-tenth grams of carbon almost before 
he realized it. Of a consequence, it was decreed from the very start that 
“Russ" should he a chemist. At the early age of three he was known to have 
perused several articles dealing with osmotic pressure. His family boasts of 
the fact that at the age of five, when a certain uncle gave him a sus- 
picious-looking nickel, John analyzed the coin, proving it to be an alloy of 
lead and tin. He hasn’t spoken to his uncle since. 

There are two things that elevate John above the common throng. First, 
he is bound to fool around the worst smelling wool grease that ever graced 
this earth, and second, he persists in smoking a pipe that is a veritable vol- 
cano. Despite these handicaps we look upon John as a steady worker — one 
of the silent kind that says little, but does much. The firm that lands him 
gets a darned good chemist. 


GORDON MAXWELL SCOTT 
$ 



“scotty" 

Football, 4 Baseball, 2, 3. 4 

Class Basketball 2, 3, 4 Alembic Society, 1, 2, 3, 4 

One day back in 191G a long, lean, gaunt figure called Gordon, stepped 
aboard the train at Madison, Maine, bound for Lowell. He found Textile, 
and was duly installed as a f res hie. He soon became acquainted with his new 
surroundings, and obtained much wisdom, as was shown by his choice of the 
Chemistry and Dyeing course. He has shown marked ability in his school- 
work and has evidently chosen a line for which he is exceptionally well fitted. 

His athletic ability is far superior to that of the average person, as shown 
by his participation in football, basketball and baseball. “Scotty" deserves 
a great deal of credit for his excellent work as centre on the football team in 
1919. 

Because of his personality, lie is one of the most popular fellows in school, 
and he is surely well liked by all those who know him. “Scotty" also enjoys 
the company of the fair sex, as shown by his rather frequent trips to Sim- 
mons. 

He will doubtless make a name for himself and the school in his future 
work, and will be a valuable asset to the firm that gets him. We all wish 
“Scotty" the best of luck, and will say when he has gone out into the world, 
that in him we knew a man and a true friend. 
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PAUL SMITH 
<I> l F 


“smitty" 

Manager Football, 2 Engineering Society, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Class Football, 4 * Class Basketball, 2, 3. 4 

Back in 1016 there came a lad from Gloucester, Mass., to try his hand at 
Textile. Having been preeeded by his brother, he found that he had quite a 
reputation to live up to. and this he endeavored to do. to the best of his 
ability. 

"Smitty" always contended that an ideal day consisted of maehine shop 
in the morning and maehine shopping in the afternoon, but he was never 
able to find a tabular view like that. German proved to be his Waterloo, and 
we don't blame him for that in the least. His interest seems to center in 
electricity, and we would wager our roll that some day “Smitty" w ill startle 
the world with a 25 -cycle D. C. motor, or something like that. 

Finding Mr. Tuek's hydraulic course a little slow, he suggested the use of 
his flivver in viewing the waterworks of Lowell. Mr. Tuck accepted once 
and only once; perhaps his life was not insured, who knows? 

During his fourth year with us, due to overwork, he deeided to spend a few 
weeks in California for his health. His sojourn proved to be very profitable, 
and his tales of “How they make the movies at Hollywood" are of exceptional 
interest. 

Whether or not “Smitty” decides to return next year for his degree, we feel 
he will find a place waiting for him in the electrical field where he can apply 
his surplus energies. 



WALDO ERIC SUHLKE 
0 II 

"fritz" 

Captain Football, 2. 3 Alembic, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Class Football, 2, 4 Class Basketball, 1. 2 

“Fritz", the Crown Prince of Leominstei, breezed in from Exeter, leaving 
that sehool because of his great love for freedom. 

Suhlke started sehool with a slam-bang in studies and the physical de- 
velopment of the toe, attending faithfully the boathouse and Associate Hall. 
Keith’s also was a weakness of "Fritz", anyone being able to find him there 
on every Monday afternoon. 

As a singer he makes a fine “hash-slinger", for Fritz’s voice has as pure 
qualities as any hash has ingredients. 

Notwithstanding his great love of musie and eards, he has shown us how to 
pass all subjects and at the same time perform well on the football field, for 
Suhlke has been a faithful worker, and he certainly ought to show the chem- 
istry world that L. T. S. has finally produced a great chemist. 
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AI EDWIN WELLS 


d> T 

“EDDIE “ed" “MOTHER" 

Piclcout Board, 3 Engineering Society, 1, 2, 3 

Student Assistant, 2, 3, 4 Secretary A. A., 3 

Show, 3 

“Eddie" is our famous student instructor in math and electricity. He has 
a little office this year with “Loup" and by the looks of things will follow in 
the footsteps of his head instructor. 

Wells is a wireless operator of some repute and has traveled extensively 
with the “United Fruit" to Europe and the South. From experience thus 
obtained he has become sufficiently wise to let all kinds of “schooners" alone. 

“Eddie" is head of the “House of Flunks," but he is square with everyone 
and will give all a chance if they will only try and have their work in on time. 

A cheerful friend, a quiet chap, and a bashful boy, we wish him all the 
success of an instructor in his future work. 



MICHAEL J. WOTKOWICZ 

“mike" “wot" 

Textile Engineering Society, 1, 2, 3, 4 

“Wot" hails from the western part of our state, Adams, Mass. He knew 
what he wanted, and he knew where to get it; that’s why he came here to us. 
We must give him credit for having the right dope at times. 

“Wot" is what might be called a silent worker (no, not a second story man). 
The time is still to come when he hasn’t his work ready when it is due. 

In athletics he’s been one of the class members to aid us uphold our honor. 
Baseball, football or basketball are all the same to him. He keeps his arm in 
trim for baseball by partaking in numerous chalk battles. 

His one aim and ambition is to apply the principles of scientific motion 
study to the art of baking. The mystery of raising dough with the least 
effort will probably be his first problem. We can all testify that this is no 
simple task. 

Leaving all joking aside, we know that “Wot" will make good, whether he 
becomes a baker or a textile engineer. We all know the old saying, “You 
can’t keep a good man down"; well, here we have it illustrated. 
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LOUIS SAMUEL ZISMAN 


n a i f 

“shake" 

Alembic Society, 1, 2, 3, 4 

And last but not least comes “Shake" Zisman. His nickname is an ab- 
breviation of “Shakespeare”, which was bestowed upon him for some un- 
known reason away back in the “dark ages", i.e., his freshman year. 

He is a man of few words but a hard worker, and we venture to say that he 
has derived as much benefit from the Chemistry Course as any in the class. 
While primarily a textile chemist, he has had considerable experience in rub- 
ber chemistry, and we shouldn't be at all surprised to sec on the market in 
the near future the results of his researches under the title “Analyses of 
Rubbernecks.” 

“Shake" has never entered into school activities to any great extent, 
but he has never been found wanting when a good thing needed helping 
along, — and that's saying a good deal. 

A gentleman at all times, of scholarly tastes, and equipped with a keen 
mind, he will most certainly make his mark in whatever field he chooses to 
follow up. He leaves school with our wishes for the best of luck. 




NAME 

Billings, Rupert Francis 
Brainerd, Carl Emil 
Brandt, Carl Dewey 

Burbeck, Dorothy Maria 
Fleisciimann, Meyer 
Forsaitii, Charles Henry 
Goldman, Moses Hyman 

Johnson, George Henry 

Morris, Merrill George 
Mullaney, John Francis 
Parker, Hubert Frederick 
Powers, Walter Wellington 

Quinlan, William Harold 
Russell, John William 
Scott, Gordon Maxwell 
Suhlke, Waldo Eric 
Wells, Ai Edwin 

Wotkowicz, Michael Joseph 
Zisman, Louis Samuel 


course 

IV 

IV 

VI 

IV 

IV 

VI 

IV 


IV 


IV 

VI 

VI 

IV 

VI 

IV 

IV 

IV 

VI 

VI 

IV 


SCHOOL 

LAST ATTENDED 

Lowell High 
Haverhill High 
Manchester High 

Lowell High 
Manchester High 
Nashua High 
Boston English High 


Haverhill High 

Lowell High 
Lowell High 
Norwood High 


HOME ADDRESS 

71 4th St., Lowell, Mass. 
140 Main St., Bradford, Mass. 

4 West Main St., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

07 Loring St., Lowell, Mass. 
144 Pearl St., Manchester, Mass. 
50 Locke St., Nashua, N. H. 

259 Normandy St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
108 Webster St. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
044 Varnum Ave., Lowell, Mass. 

04 Oak St., Lowell, Mass. 
21 Florence St., Norwood, Mass. 


Boston English High 


Somerville High 
Lawrence High 
Madison High 
Leominster High 


15 Wallingford Road, 
Brighton, Mass. 

22 Otis St., Winter Hill, Mass. 
57 Bradford St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Weston Ave., Madison, Me. 
03 Walnut St., Leominster, Mass. 


North Chelmsford High F. R. D. No. 2, 

Lowell, Mass. 

Adams High 9 Hoosac St., Adams, Mass. 

Boston English High 59 Ruggles St., 

Roxhury, Mass. 
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Wfyt Strntor 


Class 

. i 





Arthur Goosetrey 
Russell Robinson 
Arthur R. Thompson 
Thomas C. Cochran 


Cfftcers of '21 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary and Treasurer 
Member of Athletic Council 


ihstorp of tfje junior Class; 

The title really ought to be the “class” of the class of ’21. If we were to sum up 
all the achievements of the Sophomore class, we would fill the entire Pickout, without 
the least bit of trouble. 

The S. A. T. C. foiled the elaborate plans of the Sophomores for the reception 
of the new men (if they might so be called) who had wisely chosen a few years of 
education (which, we have found out later, they needed badly) at the Lowell 
Textile School. However, we rapidly became intimate with these new-comers, and 
secretly made a list of all their weak points. 

Before the S. A. T. C. was broken up, a smoker was given by the fraternities 
and instructors to the first-year students. Some prudent Sophomores secretly 
spread the rumors among the “freshies”, that instead of a “smoker” a welcoming 
party (????) was to be given by the Sophomores. Immediately there was excite- 
ment among the Freshmen. Not until the evening of the entertainment was over, 
were their minds at ease. 

Then the fellows were discharged from the service, and returned to their homes. 
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First Row — Washburn, Bidwell, Lemire, Danahy, Longbottom, Chang, J. Goosetrey, Toeple 
Second Row — Orr, Schietzel, Thompson, Ellis, Robinson, A. Goosetrey, Hodge, Karanfilian, 
Brown, Royal 

Third Row — Laurin, Hadley, Roylston, Band, Precourt, Cochran, Sweet, Dexter, Kaattz 


JUNIOR CLASS 



THE PICKOUT 
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January second was the big day! The Freshmen seriously thought that they 
were going to get away without an informal reception. Even the rain was not 
going to hinder the sight -seeing trip of the new men, but President Eames per- 
suaded the Sophomores to try some other method of reception. The Freshies were 
soon assembled in the main hall, and took their turn in providing an entertainment 
for the upper classmen. The Freshies seemed to enjoy it, but 't was well they did!!! 
A few laws were given these youths, which they were to obey strictly during the 
week to follow, and few of them hesitated to do so. 

At the “Textile Night" at the local Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Sophomores easily defeated the Freshmen in a five-man relay race, but, due to the 
inability of some of our men to obtain gym suits, were defeated by the represen- 
tatives of the same class in basketball. We came back strong in aquatics and 
defeated our opponents in the relay race, but were outdistanced in the plunge 
for distance. 

The class of ’21 shone again, by defeating the Seniors, Juniors and “Freshies” 
and being heralded as class champions in baseball. With this honor goes the 
honor of being the first class to have its numerals engraved on the inter-class Ath- 
letic Cup presented by the Textile Christian Association. 

The Sophomores have also contributed materially to the school baseball nine 
in the playing of Clayton, Sweet, and Berlin. 

Phe Freshmen tried hard, we’ll admit, to place their numerals in a conspicuous 
place on the canal wall, but once again the courage and spirit of their superiors 
overwhelmed them. Just take a look, if you don't believe it, and see, on the rocks 
in the Merrimack, the numerals of the best class in Textile, 21. 

Even the Sophomores begged for the help of us Juniors in order to carry out the 
“warm” reception to the new men on the opening day of school the following year. 
Then as the days passed by, the class of ’21 began to shine! First it was in football. 
The captain of the team was a ’21 man, and at the close of the most successful season 
in Textile's history another ’21 man was elected to captain the team in the coming 
season. When the time came to decide the class champions in football, the Juniors 
were “there” again. The Seniors and Sophomores put up a good fight, but could 
not show the “class” of their opponent. This meant that the class of ’21 would 
be the first ones to have their numerals in football, as well as baseball, on the 
T. 0. A. cup. 

Basketball, hockey and baseball will be coming along soon, and there's doubt 
who the victors will be. But whether it is in athletics, scholarship, or anything 
pertaining to the life of the college, the Junions always show the same spirit. 
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Band, Roy Forrest 

Boylston, Theodore YVillmott 
Brow x, Russell Lee 
Chang, Wen Chuan 

Chen, Shhi Chino 
Chou, Yen Ting 
Clayton, Harold Edmund 

Cochran, Thomas Charles 

Dimock, Dwight Leverett 
Ellis, Charles Albert 
Farley, Mortimer Thayer 

Goosetrey, Arthur 
Goosetrey, John Thomas 
Hadley, Richard Feancis 
Huse, Charles Hadley 
Hodge, Harold Bradley 
Holden, John Sanford 

Kaatze, Julius 
Karani-ilian, John IIagop 

Laurix, Eric Thursten Lawrence 
Lemire, Joseph Emile 

Lewstein, Boris 

Longbottom, Parker Wyman 

Mathews, Carl Everette 

Mathieu, Alfred Jules 


VI 

IV 

VI 

VI 

IV 

VI 

VI 

IV 

IV 

VI 

III 

IV 
IV 
IV 

III 
VI 
II 

VI 

VI 

IV 
VI 

IV 

IV 

I 

II 


Concord High 
Concord, X. II. 
Milton High 


69 Lowden Ave. f 
West Somerville, Mass. 
40 Maple St., Milton, Mass. 


Haverhill High 94 Groveland St., Haverhill, Mass. 


Nantung, Kiangsu, 
China 

Shanghai, China 
Shanghai, China 
1 1 Thomas St., 
Williamstown, Mass. 

15 West Central St., 
Natick, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Central Ave., 
Weston, Mass. 
Crompton, R. L 
Crompton, R. I. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Lowell High 19 Campos Ave., Lowell, Mass. 

North Chelmsford High North Chelmsford, Mass. 
Harvard College 7 52 North Main St. 

Attleboro, Mass. 

Lawrence High 64 Water St., Lawrence, Mass. 
American International 505 Fletcher St., 


Nantung Textile College, 
China 

Tsing Hua College, China 
Tsing I Iua College, China 
Williamstown High 

New ton vi lie High 

Billerica High 
Chelmsford High 
Chauncy Hall 
School, Boston 
West Warwick High 
West Warwick High 
Billerica High 


College 
Lowell High 
St. Anselm’s 
College 

Leipzig University, 
Germany 
Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary 
Berwick Academy 

Woonsocket High 


Lowell, Mass. 

40 Lundberg St., Low ell, Mass. 

776 Merrimack St. 
Lowell, Mass. 

68 Crawford St., 
Lowell, Mass. 

5 Bod well St., 
Sanford, Me. 
£00 East Center St., 
So. Manchester, Conn. 

177 Hamlet Ave., 
W oonsocket, R. I. 
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NAME 

Course 

LAST ATTENDED 

HOME ADDRESS 

Moore, William Joseph 

IV 

Lawrence High 104 

Andover St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Morrill, Arthur Lee 

VI 

Saco High 

53 Main St., Saco, Me. 

Orr, Andrew Stewart 

IV 

Richmond Hill High 

10143 15th St., 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Phaneuf, Maurice Philippe 

111 

Nashua High 

39 Kinsley St. 
Nashua, N. II. 

Precourt, Joseph Octave 

VI 

Saco High 

147 Main St., Woburn, Mass. 

Radford, Garland 

II 

Rosenbaum Preparatory School, 1517 Fannin St., 
Milford, Conn. Houston, Tex. 

Rice, Josiah Alfred, Jr. 

III 

Southbridge High 

10 Edwards St., 
Southbridge, Mass. 

Robinson, Russell 

VI 

Haverhill High 

11 Hawthorne St., 
Bradford, Mass. 

Royal, Louis Merry 

VI 

Somerville High 

91 Holland St., 
Somerville, Mass. 

Schaetzel, Andre Paul 

IV 

St. Ann’s Academy, 
New York City 

351 West 57th St., 
New York City 

Smith, Sylvanus Paul 

VI 

Gloucester High 

115 Prospect St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Sweet, Arthur Dutcher 

VI 

Huntington Preparatory, 76 Hanks St., 

Boston, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 

Thompson, Arthur Robert, Jii. 

IV 

Lowell High 

*21 Loring St., Lowell, Mass. 

Toepler, Carl 

IV 

Lawrence High 

72 Woodland St., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Washburn, John Milton, Jr. 

IV 

Lowell High 

266 Pine St., Lowell, Mass 
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SOPHOMORES 



§>opj)omore 



Class 

L 




Officers for g>econb Pear Class 

Roland E. Derby President 

Charles Southwick « Vice-President 

Henry E. McGowan • Secretary and Treasurer 


Htsstorp of tfje ^>opl)omorc Class! 


Owing to the existence of the Student Army Training Corps, the class of 1922 
was not formed at the first part of the year. However, soon after this military 
organization was discontinued, a meeting of the class was called in Room 63, and 
the following officers were elected for 1919: 


President 
V ice-Presiden t 
Secretary 

Delegate to Athletic Council 


Elmer Miller 
Roland Derby 
Richard Brackett 
Daniel F. Sullivan 


Several meetings were held during the school year but little business of actual 
importance was accomplished. It was voted to have a class banquet but this 
function had to be omitted on account of a lack of time. 

The class of 1922 has been well represented in all of the school activities, 
especially in baseball and football. 

In football, the Sophomore team was defeated by the class of 1923, but proved 
its strength by defeating the class of 1921 in a tug-of war Upstream Day. 
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NAME 

COURSE 

LAST attended 

HOME ADDRESS 

Ames bury, Frederick Alexander 

VI 

West f on 1 A ca de 1 n y 

23 Pitman Ave., 
Wakefield, Mass. 

Berquest, Hugh Gerard 

II 

Arlington High 

259 Massachusetts Ave., 




Arlington, Mass. 

Bidwell, Leonard Fox 

IV 

East Hartford High 

Glastonbury, Conn. 

Bird, Francis John 

VI 

Worcester Pol y ted 1 n i c 

30 West St., 




Attleboro, Mass. 

Brackett, Martin Richard 

VI 

Burlingame Sehool, 

30 Dover St., 



Somerville 

West Somerville, Mass. 

Brown, Gerald Marston 

VI 

West Springfield High 

130 Mill bt.. 




Agawam, Mass. 

Brown, Will George, Jr. 

IV 

Lowell High 

115 Tenth St., Lowell, Mass. 

Caffray, Raymond Ellery 

I 

Boston University 

258 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 

Campbell, Alexander 

VI 

Mechanics Art High 

G01 East Eighth St., 
So. Boston, Mass. 

Caya, Ferdinand Joseph 

IV 

Woonsocket High 1 1 (> Green St., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Chase, Abbott 

II 

Phillips Academy, 

94 Summer St., 



Andover, Mass. 

Andover, Mass. 

Christo fferson, Carl Alfred 

IV 

Coneord High 

Concord Junction 

Clasby, Arthur Edward 

VI 

Boston English High 

34 Bentley St., 
Brighton, Mass. 

Clifford, Albert Chester 

VI 

Boston English High 

39 Ainsworth St., 
Roslindale, Mass. 

Cluin, John Joseph, Jr. 

II 

Lowell High 130 Fort Hill Ave., Lowell, Mass. 

Cockroft, Harold Arthur 

VI 

Woonsocket High 7 

Trent St., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Connolly, Walter 

II 

Yale College 17 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 

Currier, Perley Phillips 

VI 

Haverhill High 504 Groveland St., Haverhill, Mass. 

Danahy, Joseph Philip 

IV 

Canton High 1077 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 

Derby, Roland Everett 

IV 

Mitchell Military Sehool 148 First St. 




Lowell, Mass. 

Dexter, George Owen, Jr. 

VI 

Lelloy High, 

54 High St., 



LeRoy, N. Y. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

Donahue, Frank Cournyn 

VI 

Boston English High 29 Vernon St., Newton, Mass. 
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SCHOOL 


NAME 

COURSE 

LAST ATTENDED 

HOME ADDRESS 

Douglas, Walter Shelton 

II 

Lowell High 

12 Bertram St., Lowell, Mass. 

Dry pe ait, Herve Leo 

VI 

Lowell High 17 Mt. Washington St., Lowell, Mass. 

Forsyth, Harold Downes 

IV 

Swampseott High 

8 Grant Rd., Swampseott, Mass. 

Gallup, Burton Augustus 

VI 

University of No. Carolina 247 Oak St., 




Holyoke, Mass. 

Gilet, Albert James 

VI 

Lowell High 809 Chelmsford St., Lowell, Mass. 

Gillie, Stanley James 

VI 

Gloueester High 5 

Clarendon St., Gloucester, Mass. 

Goulet, Albert Alexander 

II 

Woonsoeket High 

241 Providence St., 




Woonsoeket, R. I. 

GkEEFF, ( 1! ARLES A I, FRED 

II 

Williams College 

37 West 88th St., New York City 

Greenberg, Archie 

III 

Clark College 

47 Granite St., Worcester, Mass. 

Hadley, Roger Con ant 

II 

Arlington High 

Billeriea, Mass. 

Hadley, Wilfred Nourse 

VI 

Billeriea High 

Billeriea, Mass. 

Hamlin. Roger Chesley 

VI 

Tufts College 

148 Stratford St., 




West Roxbury, Mass. 

IIegeman, Joseph Coles 

II 

Columbia University 115 Nesmith St., 




Lowell, Mass. 

Hillman, Ralph Greeley 

VI 

Nashua High 

Pelham, N. Id. 

Jen, Sh yng-Wu 

VI 


Siang-in, Hunan, China 

Jessop, Charles Clifford 

VI 

Lowell High 

49 Fay St., Lowell, Mass. 

Jones, Nathaniel Erskine 

1 

Legate Sehool, 

7(3 High St. 



Boston 

Newburyport, Mass. 

Larratt, John Francis 

II 

Lowell High 

Boston Road, Billeriea, Mass. 

LeaTham, John Conn 

I 

Virginia University 

1117 Linden Ave., 




Memphis, Tenn. 

Leonard, Bryan 

II 

Thayer Aeademy, 

1140 Commercial St., 



So. Braintree 

East Weymouth, Mass. 

McCauley, Frank Stanley 

VI 

Cumberland High 

180 Washington St. 




Cumberland, Md. 

McGowan, Henry Earl 

VI 

Lowell High 

30 Varney St., Lowell, Mass. 

McNeil, Ernest Francis 

IV 

St. Francis Xavier College 52 Freeman St., 



Nova Seotia 

Stoughton, Mass. 

Mahoney, George Stephen 

VI 

Lowell High 

10 Corner St., Lowell, Mass. 

Mandell, Sampson Dewey 

IV 

Passaie High 

150 Meade Ave., Passaie, N. J. 

Marble, Ralph Lincoln 

VI 

South High, 

23 Beaver St., 



Worcester 

Worcester, Mass. 

Marshall, George William 

VI 

Warren High 

8 Hillside Ave., Warren, Mass. 

Medina, Pedro Roberto 

IV 

National Mines Sehool, Calle del Falo, 



Colombia, S. A. 

Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 

Miller, Elmer William 

VI 

Ashtabula High 

19 Kingsville A\ r e., 




Ashtabula, Ohio 

Moors, Edward Dana 

VI 

Lowell High 

104 Moore St., Lowell, Mass. 

Mott, John Wintiirop 

l 

Williams College 

St. John’s Rectory, 




No. Adams, Mass. 

Nary, James Anthony 

II 

Adams High 

1 1 Conway St., Greenfield, Mass. 

Nelson, Russell Sprague 

VI 

Classical High, 

483 Massasoit, Rd., 



Worcester 

Worcester, Mass. 
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NAME 

Neugroschl, Sigmond Israel 

Nichols, Frederic William 

Parsons, Brackett 
Peckham, Stockman Cole 
Pierce, Raymond Henry 

Potter, Charles Diman 

Rich, Milton Scott 
Richardson, Philip Alfred 
Ross, Edward Stuart 

Russell, Robert P. 

Sargent, Walter Ambrose 
Schwarz, Herman Louis 

Scott, Walter Irving 
Smith, Herbert Jeffers 
Southwick, Charles Hudson 

Stott, G. Phillip 
Sullivan, Daniel Francis 
Sullivan, Lambert William 

Symmes, Dean Whiting 

True, William Clifford 
Vogel, James Parker 
Wang, Yung-chi 
Webster, Joseph Albert 
Whittier, Sidney" Boyden 

Woodhead, Joseph Arthur 
Worth en, Clifford Tasker 



SCHOOL 


COURSE 

LAST ATTENDED 

HOME ADDRESS 

VI 

Boston Public Latin 14 Walcott St., 



Dorchester, Mass. 

VI 

Woonsocket High 

522 So. Main St., 



Woonsocket, R. I. 

VI 

Milton High 3 Robertson St., East Milton, Mass. 

II 

Newport High 

20 Everett St., Newport, R. 1. 

VI 

Somerville High 

17 Atherton St., 



Somerville, Mass. 

IV 

McGill University, 

195 Bailey St., 


Montreal 

Lawrence, Mass. 

VI 

Medford High 

12 Circuit St., Medford, Mass. 

IV 

Lowell High 

161 School St., Lowell, Mass. 

II 

Mt. Hermon Academy 13 Lowell Terrace, 



Lawrence, Mass. 

IV 


Woodland Rd., Holden, Mass. 

VI 

Gloucester High 19 Chester Sq., Gloucester, Mass. 

IV 

Manual Training High, 26 No. Terrace Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

II 

Wakefield High 

820 Main St., Greenwood, Mass. 

VI 

Ware High 

Ames St., Phenix, R. I. 

IV 

Woonsocket High 

335 So. Alain St., 



Woonsocket, R. I. 

II 

N. H. College 218 Hanover St., Portsmouth, N. H. 

II 

Somerville High 

404 Fletcher St., Lowell, Alass. 

IV 

Worcester Polytcch 

nic 18 Townsend St., 



Pepperell, Alass. 

IV 

Winchester High 

10 Aladison Ave., 



Winchester, Alass. 

VI 

Portland High 

1550 Forest Ave., Portland, Ale. 

VI 

Harvard University 

Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

II 

Tsing Hua College 

Hangchou, China 

VI 

Haverhill High 

268 Alain St., Bradford, Alass. 

VI 

Newton Technical High 118 L T pland Rd., 



Waban, Alass. 

VI 

Chelmsford High 

Chelmsford, Alass. 

IV 

Haverhill High 

267 Groveland St., 



Haverhill, Alass. 
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FRESHMAN 




Carleton F. Lombard 
William S. Lawler 
Harold Rubin 
Oscar Hoiavay 
Everette V. Steele 


0fftcer£ 


Pi •evident 
Vice-President 

Secretary 

T rea fairer 

Representative to Athletic Council 


JMstorp of tfje Jfresifjman Class 

“ Ueav'n is not reached at a single bound.'" 

A more perfect day could not have been asked for. The air was clear and 
crisp ; the sun seemed to shine more brightly than ever before. The gates of Lowell 
Textile School swung back in significance that another school year had begun. 

Slowly — perhaps a little timorously, — the “ Freshies " entered, and took 
a first look at their future Alma Mater. 

After registering, the class met in the Assembly Hall, where President Eames 
told us what was expected of us as students of L. T. S. He extended us a hearty 
welcome on behalf of the trustees, the faculty, and the upper classmen. 

Perhaps we were most heartily (?) welcomed by the Sophomores, who, re- 
membering their first day, were bent on passing down the line an old tradition in its 
most impressive form. At the close of the lecture we were seized by the throats 
and hustled downstairs to the rapturous tune of large, healthy-looking paddles, 
“sur les pantalons '" . 
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After having been properly corralled in the courtyard, we were deprived of 
our shoes, and commanded to roll our trousers up to our knees and turn our 
coats wrongside out. In this predicament we ran a few laps around the crushed- 
stone driveway (just to show the Sophs that they had nothing on us), and then 
very gracefully accepted an invitation to take a walk down-town to see the sights. 
With the exception of a few “movie” acts, such as a fight on the top of a trolley 
car, and a battle on the running-board of a jitney, nothing of consequence occurred. 
After a mad scramble for shoes at the corner of Central and Merrimack Streets, 
we concluded we had seen enough of the sights, and politely told our guides as 
much. Needless to say, we were immediately released. We then went home to 
dust off our clothes a bit, as the street-sprinkler had failed to properly lay the dust 
that morning. However, the Sophomores did quite well, and we take off our hats 
to them in recognition of the fact. 

The class was quick to catch the atmosphere of life at Old Textile, and by their 
congenial surroundings were soon made to feel perfectly “at home”. The Freshmen 
Smokers, of which there were three, were very successful; and we, as a class, wish 
hereby to express our appreciation of the welcome accorded us at these informal 
“ get-togethers ”. 

Textile’s very successful football season was, in a large measure, due to the 
prompt response of the Freshman class to Captain Precourt’s call for candidates. 
Of a squad of twenty-five players, eleven were Freshmen. The following members 
of the class were awarded sweaters: 

Berry Goffer Macher Perlmutter 

Fontaine Lombard Mott Schneider 

Stevens Walker Wentworth 

We were beaten by the Sophomores in the inter-class games. The game was 
very close, and was “anybody’s” up to the final whistle. The final score was 
Sophs 6, Freshmen 0. 

In the interclass basketball games, however, the class came back strong and 
whipped the Sophs by a score of 15 to 1 1. The team is captained by John Schneider. 
The prospects are very bright for the class championship falling to 1923. 

It is worthy of note that forty per-cent of the class was enlisted in various 
branches of the service during the Great War. With that same spirit which carried 
a large proportion of its members to France, or out upon the treacherous ocean, or to 
' monotonous drills and routine duties upon this side of the water, the class is taking 
upon itself the duties which it finds here at L. T. S. 

“Textile” 

The Class of 1923 will not fail, but will try to be a credit to you and your 
Alumni ! 


GO 


Claas &oII of 1923 





SCHOOL 


NAME 

course 

LAST ATTENDED 

HOME ADDRESS 

Adams, Donald Francis 


VI 

Chelmsford High 

Littleton St., Chelmsford, Mass* 

Adams, Winsor Brundage 


VI 

Burlingame Preparatory School 13 Windsor Rd., 





West Somerville, Mass. 

Alexander, William Hay 


' I 

Lawrence High 

203 Bailey St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Axxapolsky, David 


VI 

Boston English High 433 Winthrop St., 





Winthrop, Mass. 

Atwood, Hexry Joxes 


II 

Waltham High 

167 Main St., Waltham, Mass. 

Bachelder, Charles Edward 


IV 

Lowell High 

176 Cross St., Lowell, Mass. 

Barrett, Axdrew Edward 


IV 

Lowell High 

94 School St., Lowell, Mass. 

Be a vex, Raymond Gladstone 


II 

Berwick Academy 

44 Green St., 





Charlestown, Mass. 

Beavis, Joseph Francis 

Sp. 

III 

42 McKinley St., Maynard, Mass. 

Belanger. Alfred 

Sp. 

III 


57 Union St., Brunswick, Ale. 

Bernstein, Arthur Howard 


II 

Clark School, 

1239 Madison Ave., 




New York City 

New York City 

Berry, Nicholas Luther 


II 

Kent’s Hill Seminary Waterville, Me. 

Bird, Clarence Hexry 


II 

South High 

3 Woodbine St., Worcester, Mass. 

Blake, Howard Curran 


IV 

Lawrence High 

17 Kendrick St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Blanchard, John Lawrence 


11 

Quincy High 

64 Mears Ave., Quincy, Mass. 

Boyd, Byron Griffin 


VI 

Burlingame 

147 Powder House Boulevard, 




Preparatory School West Somerville, Mass. 

Campbell, Frank Douglas 


III 

Lowell High 

38 Sixth St., Lowell, Mass. 

Caxxell, Philip Stuart 


VI 

Everett High 

6 Foster St., Everett, Mass. 

Carpenter, Ray Alanson 


II 

Berwick Academy 

Academy St., So. Berwick, Ale. 

Carragher, Harry Carlton 


11 

Lowell High 

365 Beacon St., Lowell, Alass. 

Chandler, Robert Taft 


11 

Worcester High 

23 Charlotte St., Worcester, Alass. 

Chapman, Lelaxd Hildreth 


VI 

Winchester High 

94 Highland Ave., 
Winchester, Alass. 

Cinqmars, Robert Edward 

Sp. 

III 

Grammar 

18 Eustis Ave., Lowell, Alass. 

Clark, Earl Spickett 


IV 

Burlingame Preparatory School 68 Liberty Ave. 





West Somerville, Alass. 

Clark, Elam Tracy 


I 

Obcrlin College 

Williston, Vt. 

Clarke, George Dean 

Sp. 

III 

Worcester English High 534 Main St., 





Worcester, Alass. 

Code, Allan Leslie 


II 

Ashbury College 

Harriott St., Perth, Ont. 

Coiien, Arthur Edward 


IV 

English High 

47 Revere St., Boston, Alass. 

Cohen, Nathan 


VI 

Mass. Inst, of Technology 42 Hutchings St., 





Roxbury, Alass. 

Collonan, Herbert Joseph 


11 

Plainfield High 

High St., AIoosup, Conn. 

C ooxey, James Edward 

Sp. 

III 

Providence Technical High 5 Handy St., 





Providence, R. I. 

Cunningham, Alan 

Sp. 

III 


241 Canton Ave., Alilton, Alass. 

Dalton, Charles Frederick 


IV 

Puncliard High 

64 Chestnut St., Andover, Alass. 

Davteu, Leon Arthur 


VI 

Marlboro High 

44 Gay St., Alarlboro, Alass. 

Delmege, James Wellington 


11 

No. Billerica Higli 

i Alt. Pleasant St., 
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NAME 

course 

Desmarais, Albert Ernest 


VI 

Dewar, Allen Sargent 


VI 

Dole, Sumner Guy 


IV 

Donovan, William Joseph 


IV 

Doran, William Kirkland 


II 

Douglas, Edmund Wade 


II 

Enloe, Winifred Paige 


I 

Far well, Claude Chapman 


VI 

Farwell, Ray Baldwin 


VI 

Feindel, George Paul 


IV 

Fleet, Stanley Wallace 


IV 

Fontaine, Oliver Walter 


II 

Fuller, Clifford Justis 

Sp. 

III 

Gignac, Eugene Joseph 

Sp. 

III 

Gillick, Patrick Francis 


11 

Golden, Raymond Edward 


I 

Goller, Harold Poehlmann 


VI 

Haddad, Nassib 


VI 

Hager, Hazen Oris 

Sp. 

III 

Haley, Clarence 

Sp. 

III 

Hall, Seth Wilson 


I 

Hargraves, Arthur Franklin 

Sp. 

III 

Harris, Samuel Newell 


IV 

Headstrom, Birger Richard 


VI 

Hirst, Fred William 

Sp. 

III 

Hoffman, Richard Robert 

Sp. 

III 

Holway, Oscar 


II 

Horton, Robert Wyman 


II 

Houghton, Robert Kingsbury 


IV 

Hubbard, Harold Harper 


1 

Hurwitz, Jacob 


IV 

Jaeger, Robert William, Jr. 


IV 

Jayson, Arthur Xavier 

Sp. 

III 

Johns, Samuel Hazelworth 

Sp. 

III 

Johnson, Philip Stanley 


IV 

Keefe, James Thomas 


IV 

Kendall, Charles Henry 


VI 


SCHOOL 

LAST ATTENDED HOME ADDRESS 

Grafton High Main St., No. Grafton, Mass. 

Worcester Academy 364 Beacon St., Lowell, Mass. 
Billerica High Billerica, Mass. 

St. John's Preparatory School 40 Belmont St., 

Somerville, Mass. 

Dartmouth College 129 Church St., Laconia, N. H. 
Lowell High 106 Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 

Georgia Military Academy Boanoke, Ala. 

Lawrence Academy Groton, Mass. 

Lawrence Academy Groton, Mass. 

AYilmington High Andover St., 

No. Wilmington, Mass. 
Ayer High 13 Park St., Ayer, Mass. 

Woonsocket High Federal Bldg., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Gleasondalc, Mass. 
38 River St., Franklin, N. H. 
Lowell High 998 Lakeview Ave., Lowell, Mass. 
Berwick Academy So. Berwick, Me. 

Freeport High 22 Wallace St., Freeport, N. Y. 
English Orthodox, Syria 157 High St., 

Clinton, Mass. 

Bradford-Durfee Textile School 138 Glenwood Ave. 

Portland, Ale. 

Grammar 20 Roberts St., Sanford, Ale. 

Wentworth Institute 121 Eleventh St., 

Lowell, Mass. 

Grammar 30 East Main St., Alerrimac, Alass. 

Lowell High 66 Princeton St., Lowell, Alass. 

Burlingame Preparatory School 222 Willow Ave., 

Somerville, Alass. 

Ashaway High 516 Fairmont St., Woonsocket, ILL 
Bradford-Durfee Textile School 51 Davis St. 

Plymouth, Alass. 

Augusta High 65 Western Ave., Augusta, Ale. 

Cushing Academy 34 No. Prospeet St., 

Burlington, Vt. 

Huntington Preparatory School 14 Lincoln St., 

Stoneham, Mass. 

Bangor High “The Powder", Bangor, Ale. 

Boston English High 8 Parkman St., Boston, Alass. 
Aleehanie Arts High 345 Savin Hill Ave., 

Dorchester, Alass. 

Grammar 36 Central St., Haverhill, Alass. 

Roxbury High 189 Hunnewell St., Needham, Mass. 
Lynn High 175 Euclid Ave., Lynn, Alass. 

Boston College High 41 School St., Lowell, Alass. 
Somerville High 104 Josephine Ave., Somerville, Alass 
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N’AME 

Kxox, Joseph Carletox 

Kkaxtz, Everett William 
Laurix, Svex Albert 
Lavallee, Raymond Hermidas 
Lawler. William Spencer 
Laycock, Edward Arthur 
Lewis. Howard Gardner 
Liu, Wet-ming 
Lombard, Carleton Joshua 
Loney, Robert William 
Lovejoy, Herbert William 
McCann, John Joseph 
McKay, Arthur James 

McQuesten, John Theodore 
Macher, Henry 
Medina, Bernardo 

Moller, Ernest Arthup 
Murphy, Edward Francis 
Neff, Howard Sutcliffe 
Nelson. Roy Clayton 

Nichols, Fernald Hobart 
Nourse, Willbert Allen 

O’Brian, Charles Miller 
Page, James Goddard 

Parlan, Francisco 
Perkins, Francis Hudson 

Perlmuter, Barney Harold 

Potter, Eben Francis 
Potter, Harry Howard 
Queen, Maude A. 

Rice, Max 

Rosene, William Clarence 
Rubin, Harold 
Ryan, Lawrence Francis 
Salvail, Ernest Isidore 
Schneider, John Joseph 
Scribner, Charles Standisii 
Shan yuan, James Edward 


school 


COURSE 

LAST ATTENDED 

HOME ADDRESS 

VI 

Somerville High 

109 Rogers Ave., 



Somerville, Mass. 

VI 

Honesdale High 

311 14th St., Honesdale, Pa. 

IV 

Lowell Higli 

40 Lundbcrg St., Lowell, Mass. 

11 

La Salle Academy 

89 Ralph St., Providence, R. I. 

VI 

Lowell High 

73 Nesmith St., Lowell, Mass. 

VI 

Dartmouth College 

Salem, N. H. 

IV 

Lawrence High 

12 Royal St., Lawrence, Mass. 

I 


Tien-tsin, China 

VI 

Thornton Academy 

40 Pleasant St., Saco, Me. 

VI 

Ware High 

59 Chestnut St., Ware, Mass. 

Sp. Ill 


124 Salem St., Lawrence, Mass. 

VI 

Lowell High 

90 Beech St., Lowell, Mass. 

Sp. Ill 

University of Chattanooga 324 Lake St.. 



Nashua, N. H. 

IV 

Lowell High 

118 D St., Lowell, Mass. 

IV 

Passaic High 

328 Lexington Ave., Clifton, N.J. 

VI 

Antioquia University Calle del Palo 



Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 

II 

Lowell High 

45 Garden Rd., Lowell, Mass. 

Sp. Ill 

Dorchester High 488 Fairmount St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

II 

Williams College 

50 Chestnut St., Ware, Mass. 

Sp. Ill 

Hardwick High School 29 Maple St., 



Maynard, Mass. 

II 

Lowell High 

74 Chauncey Ave., Lowell, Mass. 

IV 

Worcester South High 4 Wyman St., 



Worcester, Mass. 

Sp. Ill 

Piqua High 

323 W. High St., Piqua, Ohio 

IV 

Powder Point School 2.5 West bourne St., 



Roslindalc, Mass. 

VI 

University of Philippines Manila, P. I. 

1 

Melrose High 

310 Vinton St.. 



Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

IV 

Boston English High 30 Mallon ltd.. 



Dorchester, Mass. 

VI 

U n i versi ty School 

\ allevfield, Que. 

II 

Plainfield High, 

Prospect St., Moosnp, Conn. 

Sp. Ill 


Tvngsboro. Mass. 

Sp. Ill 

Furman University 

310 Brown Ave., 


Greenville, 8. C. 

Bolton, S. C. 

IV 

Thompson High 

5 Irving St., Worcester, Mass. 

IV 

Pratt University 

22 East 93d St., New York City 

IV 

Somerville High 

81 Marion St., Somerville, Mass. 

Sp. Ill 

< 

37534 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

VI 

Passaic High 

204 President St., Passaic, N. J. 

IV 

Lawrence High 

10 Pearl St., Lawrence, Mass. 

VI 

C or nel 1 U n i versi ty 

212 Market St., Amsterdam, N. Y 
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NAME COURSE 

Southern, John Joseph Sp. Ill 

Spaulding, Laurence Melville I 

Splaine, Francis Edward II 

Steele, Everette Vernon IV 

Stern, Harold Samuel 1 

Stevens, Ames III 

Stevens, Harold Wilbur III 

Stewart, Walter Sweet VI 

Sullivan, Paul Francis IV 

Sweet, Clifford Batcheller II 

Tate, Christopher VI 

Toupin, Stephane Frederick VI 

Valentine, Burnet ’ VI 

Villmaire, Charles Sp. Ill 

Waite, Lawrence Albert 

Walker, Raymond Scott II 

Washburn, Elliott Rhodes IV 

Wentworth, Walter Emil VI 

West, Richard Edward Sp. 

Wheaton, Walter Francis VI 

Wh elton, George Bernard Sp. VI 

White, Thomas Francis VI 

Whittier, Roger Knapp I 

Wilcox, Leonard Edward VI 

Williamson, Douglas Franklin VI 

Wilmot, William Earl IV 


SCHOOL 

LAST ATTENDED HOME ADDRESS 

Pittsfield High 100 Circular Ave., Pittsfield, Mass- 
Ashland High Main St., Ashland, N. H- 

Bates College Sabattus, Me. 

Marblehead High 3 Elm PI., Marblehead, Mass. 
Franklin High Hotel Kenmore, Lockport, N.Y. 

Tewksbury, Mass. 
Lowell High 145 Saunders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 
Winchester High 4 Elmwood Ave., 

Winchester, Mass. 

Holy Cross College £50 Rogers St., Lowell, Mass. 
Little Hall, 25 So. Lenox St., 

Cambridge Worcester, Mass. 

Huntington School £0DartmouthSt., Malden, Mass. 
Lowell High 320 Hildreth St., Lowell, Mass. 

Erasmus High 62 Rutland Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Winooski High £1 Clifford St., Winooski, Vt. 

Dartmouth College £0 Colburn St., 

No. Attleboro, Mass. 

Princeton Preparatory School 32 Walker St., 

Lowell, Mass. 

Cornell University 165 Green St., Hudson, N. Y. 
Thornton Academy 95 High St., Saco, Me. 

Connecticut Agricultural College 272 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Worcester South High 15£ May St., 

Worcester, Mass. 

17? Ml. Vernon St., Lowell, Mass. 
Boston College High 91 Wachusett St., 

Boston, Mass. 

Huntington School 118 Upland Rd., Waban, Mass. 
Mitchell School 38 Plymouth St., Lowell, Mass. 
Marion Institute Blue Mountain, Ala. 

Rhode Island State College Prospect Ave. 

Wickford, R. I. 
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9tMttics 


One of the weakest points of Textile in the past has been athletics. Time 
and time again teams representing Textile have been unmercifully beaten until 
each season was a series of defeats with perhaps one or two hard-earned victories 
to soften matters. Such was the state of affairs until last fall and the season before. 

It was proven then beyond all contradiction that Textile could produce an 
athletic team that could give as well as take in this gentle game of football. It 
was proven beyond alibi that once and for all Textile was in the small college class 
in regard to athletics and was a dangerous opponent. Anyone who watched the 
game at Durham, when Textile held the wonderful New Hampshire State team 
12 to 2 in a game that came so close to being a tie-score that the green and white 
didn’t feel safe until the last whistle blew, realized that Textile had wonderful 
material in its lineup. And anyone who saw the fight that Textile put up last 
November in the Boston University game, when the team from Boston was com- 
pletely outrushed and outclassed, was forced to admit that Textile had won the best 
played game in the history of the school; and they knew that Textile was in its own 
at last. 

Next spring should prove a banner season in baseball. There is plenty of 
material in the school, which is good enough to assure us beforehand that the 
games with Bates, Colby, Norwich University, New Hampshire State College and 
the rest are to be contests of first-class order. And next fall when football comes 
into the public eye again, we are more than hopeful of seeing even this year’s record 
broken. 

An old alumnus visited Textile one day, and after inspecting the school, made 
the remark, “Great Scott, but Textile has changed! Why, it’s a blooming univer- 
sity!” 

He was right. Old Textile has changed and for the better. Not only have her 
sons gone out into the textile world and produced the results that count, but her 
newer sons have proven on diamond and gridiron that Textile athletic teams arc no 
longer a joke, but are outfits to be watched carefully. Athletics at Textile are 
booming. 




dfootfcaU 


Joseph Precourt, ’21 
Josiah A. Rice, ’20 
Russell Robinson, ’21 
D. E. Hudson 


(Officers; of 1919 


;PIaper£ 


Captain 

Manager 

Assistant Manager 

Coach 


Wentworth, r.h.b. 

R. Brown, r.t. 

Stevens, 1 t. 

Scott, c. 


Miller, l.t. 

Cockroft, l.g. 

Marble, q 

.b. 

Pierce, l.h.b. 

Berry, r.e. 

Goulet, r. 

e. 

J. Goosetrey, l.e. 

Cochran, r.g. 

Fontaine, 

l.li.b. 

Precourt, l.e. 

Walker, r.h.b. 

Schneider, 

. q-b. 

Band, r.h.b. 

Mott, r.h.b. 

A. Goosetrey, r.g. 

Schwarz, l.g. 

Lombard, r.t. 

Goldman, 

q.b. 

Lemire, c. 

Macher, f.b. 

Neff, r.e. 


&f)e ^>cf)ebule 

Goller, r.t. 




Lowell Opponent 

Oct. 3. 

Worcester Academy at Worcester 

6 7 

Oct. 8. 

Dean Academy at Franklin 

13 6 

Oct. 17. 

New Hampshire State 

2 12 

Oct. 24. 

New Bedford Textile 

33 0 

Nov. 1. 

Tufts Freshmen 


27 0 

Nov. 8. 

Fitchburg Normal 


18 6 

Nov. 15. 

M. I. T., 1923 


6 14 

Nov. 21. 

Boston University 


7 0 


The football squad started out the 1919 season with a great array of material, 
and, barring a few exceptions, the squad stuck throughout the season. The Fresh- 
man class furnished most excellent material, and there is no doubt that when these 
same Freshmen get to be Juniors and Seniors, few New England colleges will care 
to tackle us. A new football coach was in charge this year, and while he was not 
the wonderful star player Dave Morey had been, he turned out the best team Tex- 
tile has ever had. 
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The season was encouragingly successful as the record of five games won and 
three lost shows. We were under quite a handicap at the beginning of the season 
inasmuch as our school session began late and consequently practice was con- 
siderably delayed, but the fellows worked hard and after the first game our con- 
dition ceased to be an asset to our opponents. Captain Precourt bore the weight of 
the responsibilities of his position in good style, and his work was by no means a 
small factor in the team’s success. 

After about three days of practice the squad took a trip to Worcester, and 
played Worcester Academy on the latter’s gridiron. Although Textile was on the 
short end of a 7-6 score, it was virtually a victory, as the team held the Academy 
time and time again, only to lose out in the third period when a Worcester forward pass 
was carried out for a long run and the superior condition of the home team carried 
the ball over after their offense had crumbled twice against a stone-wall defense. 

Textile took the offensive in the first quarter and worked the pigskin to Wor- 
cester's three-vard line before an inadequate number of plays caused them to lose 
it on downs. During the second period the ball hovered between the two 20-yard 
lines, neither team having the punch to carry it over. During the third period 
there was action with a capital A, and after about five minutes of play Lombard 
blocked a kick which he converted into a touchdown. Precourt missed an easy goal. 

Worcester started in after the next kick-off and proceeded to walk right (low n 
the field, Textile being unable to stop them at all. They kicked the goal after 
their touchdown, making them one point to the good, and this advantage was 
kept till the end of the game. Textile died hard in the last period, but the punch 
was lacking and the game ended with the score unchanged. The playing of Stevens, 
Lombard and Marble stood out prominently. 

On October 9, Textile journeyed to Franklin and played Dean Academy. 
There was both good football and good scrapping in the game. The football part 
ended 12-6 in Textile’s favor, while the scraps were all draws. 

The game started with Textile kicking off and Dean starting with a rush. 
Two first downs on skin tackle plays brought the ball to midfield and a well exe- 
cuted forward pass, Williams to Schaffer, went over for a touchdown. Dean 
missed the goal, and the first period ended 6-0 in the home team’s favor. 

The second period showed more pep on Textile’s part, and as a result the ball 
was in Dean’s territory during practically the entire period, but the necessary plays 
to take it over were lacking and there was no further scoring. 

Textile kicked off to Dean, at the start of the third period, and the latter were 
stopped in their tracks and forced to punt. Practically the entire Textile line 
went through on their attempt to punt, and Stevens’ big body got in the way. The 
pigskin bounded back across the goal line where Morrill, who had replaced Goulet 
at end, fell on it for touchdown. Lombard missed the goal, and the period ended 
with the score 6-6. 
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The ball see-sawed back and forth between the two 20-yard lines, and with 
about a minute to play the ball was Textile’s on Dean’s 40-yard line. Three downs 
gained about five yards, and Stevens dropped back for a punt — only he didn’t 
punt. Goulet went down the field and picked Stevens’ perfect forward out of the 
air on Dean’s one-yard line. He was nailed the minute he caught it, but the oval 
was within striking distance and the Textile rooters on the side lines went crazy. 
With less than a minute to go, the teams lined up, and as the play started, Dean 
went off-side, but the ball kept on going and Marble squirmed over for a touch- 
down. Then came the fun. 

Coach Sullivan ot Dean claimed his team should be penalized for being offside, 
but Textile refused the penalty and demanded a chance to kick the goal. The um- 
pire .and referee, both Dean students, were undecided, and so the opportunity was 
not given Textile, but there was plenty of opportunity to fight and some corkers 
were pulled off. But, through the coolness of our coach, Mr. Hudson, the situation 
was kept well in hand, and the boys withdrew to their respective dressing-rooms. 
However, the play was finally given to Textile, and the official score was 12-6, Tex- 
tile being on the long end. The team played a very good game, and the work of 
Stevens, A. Goosetrey, and Goulet stood out above the rest. 

The lineup : 


T EXTILE 
Precourt, l.e. 

Stevens, l.t. 

A. Goosetrey, l.g. 

Scott, c. 

Cockroft, r.g. 

Lombard, r.t. 

Goulet, Morrill, r.e. 
Schneider, Marble, q.b. 
Pierce, l.h.b. 

Walker, r.h.b. 

Maeher, f.b. 

Score: Textile 12, Dean 6. 


Dean 
l.e. McGahan 
l.t. Paten 
l.g. Keefe 
c. Bannows 
r.g. Krause 
r.t. Coleman 
r.e. Schaffer 
q.b. Hatch, Muller 
l.h.b. Richers, Williams 
r.h.b. Dutour, Kelley 
f.b. McKay 

Touchdowns, Morrill, Marble, Schaffer. 


The first home game took place on the local campus, October 18, with New r 
Bedford Textile as the opponent and was very close for the first period. After that 
Textile got going, and the score increased by leaps and bounds. 

The first period opened with Textile apparently unable to get going. The team 
would carry the ball 50 or 60 yards, only to lose in on a fumble. The period ended 
without a score, the ball being on New r Bedford’s 20-yard line. 

After several gains in the second period New Bedford punted and then the 
procession started. Six plunges, and Walker strolled over for a touchdown. The 
goal was missed. Score, Textile 6, New Bedford 0. 
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Textile again kicked ofl‘ and after two losses Harieh punted to Macher, who 
carried it back ten yards. Some brilliant rushes, interspersed with several forwards, 
brought the ball within fifteen yards of the line, and just to show no partiality 
Maelier took it over for the second counter. The goal was again missed, but no- 
body eared. 

Score, Lowell 12, New Bedford, 0. 

After a kiek-off Lombard broke through and nailed New Bedford for an 
eighteen-yard loss, and the period ended with the ball in New Bedford’s possession 
on her own two-yard line. 

The third period was practically all straight line-bueking, except for a few 
forwards mixed in. After about ten minutes of play Stevens shot a forty-yard pass 
to Berry, who made a sensational eateh for a touchdown. Precourt kicked the 
goal. Score, Lowell 19, New Bedford 0. 

Textile opened the fourth period with practically an entire new eleven, and the 
substitutes played rings around their opponents. Straight line-bueking and a for- 
ward, Berry via Stevens, brought the leather up close, and Wentworth dove over 
for the fourth counter. He also kicked the goal, bringing the score up to 26. After 
the kiek-off Lombard intercepted a forward, and in six plays Wentworth waltzed 
through for the final score. He again kicked the goal. After a few’ rushes the game 
ended with the ball in Textile’s possession at midfield. 

The features of the game were the offensive work of Berry, Macher, and Walker 
and the defensive playing of Stevens and Lombard. 

The lineup and summary: 

Loavell New’ Bedford 

Preeourt, J. Goosetrey, l.e. r.e. Jewell, Collins 

Stevens, Miller, l.t. r.t. Peterson 

A. Goosetry, Cochran, l.g. r.g. Brownell 

Seott, Lemire, e. e. Paine, E. Besse 

Coekroft, Selrwarz, r.g. l.g. Buggies 

Lombard, Brown, r.t. l.t., Vureda, Watkins, Sonholtt, Sweeney, Paine 
Goulet, Berry, r.e. l.e. Morrisson 

Marble, Schneider, Goldman, q.b. cpb. Hanrieh 

Pierce, Wentw'orth, l.h.b. r.h.b. Quirk 

Walker, Fontaine, r.h.b. l.h.b. Doneghy, Greene 

Maeher, Mott, Band, f.b. f.b. A. Besse 

Score: L. T. S. 33, New Bedford 0. Touchdowns: Walker, Macher, Berry, 
Wentw'orth 2. Goals from touchdowns: Preeourt, Wentworth 2. Referee: Serieve. 
Umpire, Neeson. Head linesmen, Ogden and Neff. Field judge, Sw'eet. Time, 
12 and 15-minute periods. 

On October 25, Textile visited Durham and played New' Hampshire State's 
big eleven. The game w r as hard-fought throughout, as the final score of 12-2 
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shows. The home team outweighed Textile about five pounds to a man and were 
helped out by penalties. A bone pulled on Textile’s side-lines caused a penalty of 
thirty yards and put the home team in a position to score their second touchdown. 
Berry of Textile was quite severely injured during the game, an injury which put 
him out for two weeks. New Hampshire had the bigger and better trained eleven, 
but Textile’s showing was decidedly gratifying and if New Hampshire desires to 
keep her reputation, she had better not play Textile in 1920. 

The lineup and summary: 


N. H. State College 
Leavett, Lundholm, l.e. 
Gadbois, l.g. 

Bell, Batchelor, l.g. 
Harvell, c. 

Graham, r.g. 

Hazeltine, r.t. 

Anderson, r.e. 

Butler, q.b. 

Davis, l.h.b. 

McKenny, Reardon, r.h.b. 
Connor, f.b. 


Lowell 
r.e. Berry, Goulet 
r.g. Lombard 
r.g. Schwarz, Cockroft 
c. Scott, Leinire 
l.g. Goosetrey, Cochran, Fontaine, Miller 

l.t. Stevens 
l.e. Precourt 
q.b. Marble 
r.h.b. Walker, Fontaine 
l.h.b. Wentworth, Pierce 
f.b. Macher, Mott 

Time, 


Tower, referee; Ingalls, umpire; Ostues, head linesman and timer 
four 12-minute periods. 
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Textile secured an 18-6 defeat on Fitchburg Normal in a loosely played game on 
the local campus, November 1st. 

Textile received the ball on the kick-off and went right down the field for a 
touchdown. The touchdown was made by the air route, Stevens to Goulet. The 
rest of the first quarter was uneventful, and the quarter ended with the score still 
0-0 in favor of Lowell. 

At the beginning of the second period Fitchburg had the ball on Lowell’s 
forty-yard line. A fumbled punt was recovered for a thirty-yard gain, and an- 
other blocked punt was luckily recovered for a first down. Three plays, and Clark 
caught a forward in back of the goal line for a touchdown. They obligingly refused 
to take any advantage over us and missed the goal, leaving the score tied. Lom- 
bard caught their kick-off on the 12-yard line and made a brilliant open-field run of 
60 yards, almost getting free. Fitchburg’s defense stiffened, however, and held 
for downs. The whistle sounded with the ball in midfield. 

The regular team entered the game at the beginning of the second half, and 
their presence was immediately felt. Textile received the ball on their ten-yard 
line, and after a series of crossline plays Lombard sailed over with half the Fitch- 
burg team on his back. The goal was easily missed. Score 12-6. 

The fourth period opened with another series of crashing plays, and this time 
Macher squirmed and spun his way over. Again the goal was missed. After an 
exchange of kicks Textile started again, and the final whistle alone prevented 
further scoring. 
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The game itself was disappointing as Textile seemed unable to play together. 
However, as the same eleven men have not played together twice this season, this 
is not surprising. 


The lineup and summary: 
Textile 

Precourt, J. Goosetrey, l.e. 
Stevens, Miller, l.t. 

Cochran, A. Goosetrey, l.g. 
Scott, Leniire, e. 

Schwarz, Cockroft, r.g. 

Brown, Lombard, r.t. 

Goulet, r.e. 

Goldman, Marble, q.b. 
Wentworth, Pierce, l.h.b. 
Fontaine, Mott, Walker, r.li.b. 
Lombard, Macher, f.b. 


Fitchburg 
r.e. Nolan 
r.t. Guerin 
r.g. Tucker 
c. Euvard 
l.g. Tucker 
l.t. Fisher 
l.e. Keating 

q. b. Cawley 

r. h.b. Clark 
l.h.b. Bressette 

f.b. 


Score: Textile 18, Fitchburg 6. Touchdowns: Goulet, Lombard, Macher. 
Officials: Referee, Thorpe; umpire, Neeson: field judge and timer, Sweet; linesman, 
Parker. Time: 15-minute and 12-minute periods. 


November 8th, Tufts Freshmen were snowed under, 27-0, on the local campus. 
The home team was entirely too strong for the Medford eleven, and the scoring 
was done almost at will. The first touchdown was made within two minutes by 
the Stevens- to- Goulet route. Precourt kicked the goal. After the kick-off, Tufts 
punted, and Stevens returned the punt, which was recovered by Lowell on Tufts’ 
thirty-five-yard line. Three first downs brought it to Tufts’ one-yard line, where 
it was when the quarter ended. 

On the first play of the second period Macher went over, and Precourt again 
kicked the goal. The rest of the period was spent in exchanging punts. Score 14-0. 

The third period was all Textile’s, and after Stevens intercepted a forward pass, 
Lombard plowed through for the third score. The attempt at a goal failed. Textile 
immediately took up the march again, and Lombard went over for his second touch- 
down. Wentworth kicked the goal, making the score 27-0. 

The fourth period saw an entirely new Textile eleven, and although a touch- 
down was made, it was not allowed, and the ball was given to Tufts. The game 
ended with the ball in Tufts’ possession on Textile’s 45-yard line. 

The playing of Goosetrey, Lombard, Scott, and Stevens featured. 
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The lineup and summary: 


Lowell Textile 
Stevens, l.t. 


Tufts 1923 
r.t. Pikerd 
r.e. Grant 
r.g. Killam 


Preeourt, J. Goosetre.v, l.e. 


A. Goose trey, l.g. 
Scott, Lemire, c. 


c. Carey 


Schwarz, Cockroft, r.g. 
Lombard, Brown, r.t. 
Goulet, Perlmuter, r.e. 
Marble, Goldman, q.b. 
Mott, Fontaine, r.h.b. 


l.h.b. Rittcnbcrg 


l.e. Audi •ess, Gage 


l.g. Reynolds 
l.t. Alpert 


q.b. Bowen 


Piei •ee, Wentworth, l.h.b. 
Macher, Lombard, f.b. 


r.h.b. Welch 
f.b. Green 


Score: Lowell Textile, 27; Tufts 1923, 0. Touchdowns: Goulet, Macher, Lom- 
bard 2. Goals from touchdown: Precourt 2, Wentworth. Umpire, Neeson. Ref- 
eree, Thorpe. Field judge, Sweet. Head linesman, Albott of Tufts. Time 12- 
minute quarters. 

November 15 saw Textile go down to defeat at the hands of M. I. T. ’22, in a 
well-played contest by a score of 14-6. Textile had two chances to score, but the 
necessary punch was not there. Macher and Goulet each played a whale of a game, 
while Brokaw of Tech was easily the best man on the field. 

At the start of the game it looked all Textile’s when they carried the pigskin 
twice to the threshold of Tech’s goal line, only to lose the ball on downs. 

The second period was practically even, the ball travelling between the two 
20-yard lines, without either side becoming dangerous. The third period saw both 
Tech and Textile scoring. Tech scored first on old-fashioned football when Brokaw 
banged his way through centre for the first score. The goal was kicked. Goulet 
got the ball on the kick-off and went back 70 yards in one of the most brilliant 
pieces of open-field running seen on the local campus this year. A quick forward, 
Stevens to Goulet, brought the ball to the one-yard line, where Tech held for 
downs, the Textile offense seeming weak. Tech punted from behind her goal-line, 
and this time Textile settled down and Macher took the ball over on three plays. 
The goal was missed. Textile showed a great weakness in this department through- 
out the season, and the number of goals kicked after touchdowns was few. 

Tech opened the fourth period by intercepting a Textile forward, and an ex- 
change of punts gave them the ball on Textile’s 20-yard line. From here Brokaw 
again took it over after a short forward had been successful. The goal was again 
kicked, and the game ended without any further scoring. 
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The summary: 

Lowell 

Goulet, Neff, r.e. 

Brown, Lombard, r.t. 

A. Goosetrey, r.g. 

Scott, Lemire, c. 

Schwarz, Cockroft, l.g. 
Stevens, l.t. 

J. Goosetrey, Precourt, l.e. 
Marble, Goldman, q.b. 
Pierce, Wentworth, l.h.b. 
Walker, Mott, r.li.b. 
Lombard, Macher, f.b. 


r.li.b. Chadman 
l.h.b. Tonon 
f.b. Johanson 


r.t. Bainb ridge 
r.e. B retting 
q.b. Brokaw 


r.g. Heathman 


M. I. I. 1922 
l.e. Rafferty 
l.t. Sherman 
l.g. Spaulding 


c. Johnson 


Score: M. I. T. 1922, 14; Lowell Textile, 6. Touchdowns, Brokaw 2, Macker. 
Goals from touchdown: Johnson 2. Referee, Thorpe. Umpire, Neeson. Head 
linesman, Walch. Time, 12-minute quarters. 

The big game of the year was played November 21 on the Textile campus. 
Boston University was the opponent, and she went back a sadder but wiser college. 
A following of two hundred students accompanied the visitors, and they brought 
a good deal of enthusiasm and quite a bit of money. They went home minus all of 
the enthusiasm and most of the money. Textile played straight, old-fashioned foot- 
ball, and the stone-wall defense of the Red and Black’s big line was too much for 
anything the visitors could offer. 

The first period was very even, neither team having much of an advantage, 
although Boston was materially aided by penalties. The quarter ended with the 
ball in B. U.’s possession on her own 20-yard line. 

The second period was more or less a repetition of the first, both teams punting 
regularly on third and fourth downs. 

The second half was much more bitterly contested. The third period opened 
with Textile recovering a B. U. fumble and then proceeding straight down the field 
for a touchdown. At the one-foot line the distance was made by the large amount 
of two inches and on the next play Macher catapulted through center for the final 
distance. Precourt kept up the good work by kicking a pretty goal. The period 
ended without further scoring. Score, Textile 7, B. U. 0. 

The fourth period opened with G. Callahan intercepting a forward pass and 
making a spectacular run. Brown saved the day for Textile right there as he 
nailed his man with a pretty tackle from behind. B. U. was no longer dangerous, 
and in the last few minutes the entire squad was put in, giving each man a letter in 
recognition of his faithful efforts. 
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The lineup: 

Textile 

Goulet, Berry, Pcrlnmtcr, r.e. 
Coekroft, Schwarz, r.g. 

Lombard, Schwarz, r.l.t. 

Scott, Lemire, c. 

A. Goosctrey, Cochran, l.g. 
Stevens, Miller, Goller, l.t. 
Precourt, G. Goosetrcy, l.e. 
Marble, Goldman, Schneider, q.b. 
Walker, Pierce, r.h.b. 

Wentworth, Fontaine, Mott, l.h.b. 
Maclier, Lombard, f.b. 


Boston University 
l.e. Crowley 
l.g. Washburn, Hanlon 
l.l.t., Washburn, Hanlon 
c. Vitriolo 
r.g. Goodrich, Foster 


r.h.b. Jacobs, Miller 
f.b. Yarrington 


q.b. O’Callahan 
l.h.b. Brodbine 


r.t. Davis 
r.e. O’Hare 


Score, Lowell 7, B. U. 0. Touchdown, Macher. Goal from touchdown, Pre- 
court. Umpire, Kellelier. Referee, Neeson. Head linesman, Thorpe. Time, four 
12-minute periods. 

The football season was a great success, and the sporting public of Lowell 
began to take quite an interest in the team’s endeavors. The student body sup- 
ported the team to a marked extent and about fifty students accompanied the 
team on its out-of-town trips. Too much credit cannot be given Manager Rice for 
the efficient manner in which he conducted the business affairs of the season. The 
support of the faculty was exceptionally gratifying, and the faculty supervisors, 
Messrs. Lupien and Cushing, gave unstintingly of their time and energy. 

The prospects for next year are exceptionally bright. Of the twenty-six letter 
men who played this year at least twenty-one or twenty-two will be back. Scott is 
the only regular first-string man who wall be missing, and with the aid of the in- 
coming Freshmen there is no reason why Captain-elect Goosetrey's team should not 
be the best ever turned out in Lowell. Manager Robinson already has games ar- 
ranged with Worcester Tech, Connecticut Aggies, Dartmouth Freshmen, and 
Bates, while games are pending with M. I. T., Amherst, Andover, and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. This is a very imposing array, and inasmuch as the hard 
games come early in the season, a week or ten days’ practice before school starts 
null be absolutely necessary. So everybody up for the 1920 football season and 
have at least fifty candidates report for the first day’s practice. 
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Jfresrtjman ji>opf)omore ®ame JHob. 3, 1919 

First Period. Christoff erson kicked the ball, and about half the dirt of the 
field, to the Freshies’ center, Ryan, who was tackled at once. On the first play the 
Freshies fumbled, but recovered. The Freshies’ quarter also fumbled. Bird then 
went around left end for first down. On the next play the Freshies were offside and 
were penalized five yards. Page hit the center for two yards, but the forward at- 
tempted on the next play was incomplete. Lawler then punted to Mandell, who 
was tackled at once. Mandell then gained two yards and Christy a yard around 
the end. Mike made two more yards off tackle, and Berquest skirted left end for 
first down. On the next play Mike hit center for a yard, but the Sophs were offside 
and were therefore penalized five yards. Berquest skirted left end again for four- 
teen yards and then Derby hit center for the necessary yards for first down. Mike’s 
forward to Marshall was incomplete. On the next play Christy fumbled the ball, 
it being recovered by Valentine. Bird went off tackle for two yards, while Whittier 
failed to gain at right end. Lawler also failed to gain at right end. Page lost five 
yards trying to go around right end. The Sophs received the ball on downs. Mike 
hit center for two yards, but Brackett was offside, the Sophs being penalized five 
yards. On the next play Mike fumbled, but recovered, and lost ten yards trying to 
skirt right-end. Mike prevented the Sophs from recovering as the ball was fumbled. 
Mandell bucked center for eight yards, and Berquest went around left end for a 
yard. The Freshies were offside here and were penalized five yards. Mike went off 
tackle for eighteen yards as the quarter ended. 

Second period. Christy at left guard made three yards, but Mike couldn’t gain 
at the same place. Berquest added a yard around left end, and Mike then hit left 
guard for a touchdown, but the whistle had blown to allow a Fieshie sub to get 
into the game and the touchdown didn’t count. Mike went through right guard for 
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five yards. 'The Freshies held on their four-yard line and got the ball on downs. 
Whittier punted to the Sophs’ forty-eight yard line, Mike receiving the punt. 
Christy's pass to Mike was incomplete as was Mandell's pass to Bcrcpiest. Derby 
failed to gain through the line. On the fourth down Mike punted to the Presides. 
Bcaven received the ball and made a fine run for thirty yards, but fumbled the 
ball on being tackled. The ball, however, was recovered by the Fresliics. Dalton 
went through right guard for thirty yards. Dalton hit right tackle, and then Lawler 
went around left end for two yards. On a delayed pass I.awler bucked left tackle 
for four yards, but the Freshies were offside on the play and drew a five-yard 
penalty. Dalton crashed through center for five yards. Coach Schneider said, 
on being interviewed, “Wait until the second half.” Lawler hit right guard for 
four yards, the Sophs getting the ball on downs. Berquest slid off left tackle 
for nine yards, but both teams were offside. Coach Schneider asked for a square 
deal. Mike hit right tackle for a yard and then the left tackle for four more just 
as the half ended. 

Third Period. The Freshies kicked off to Marshall, who made three yards 
before being downed. An incomplete pass was followed by Berquest’s being tackled 
for a yard loss on a run around left end. Mike then hit the center for three yards 
and then kicked to Dalton, who ran it back four yards before being downed. On 
a delayed pass the ball was tumbled, but the Freshies recovered it. The Freshies' 
right end was offside on the next play, and after the Sophs won the debate which 
followed, the Freshies were penalized five yards. A forward pass, Dalton to Ryan, 
was declared not legal, as Ryan, the center, was not eligible to receive the pass, 
the ball going back. A debate “a la Fitchburg Normal'' followed about downs. 
Whittier’s punt was blocked, but received by the Freshies. I.awler was tackled 
for a two-yard loss. On the next play, a delayed pass, the ball was passed poorly 
to Bird, who fumbled, the ball jumping from his arms right into Brackett's hands, 
who ran ten yards for a touchdowm. Mike kicked out, but the ball hit the ground. 
Score: Sophs 6, Freshies 0. 

Coach Schneider said: “Just a little hard luck; watch us go now." 

The Sophs kicked off to the Freshies, and the ball w 7 as rushed back ten yards 
before being downed. Whittier whirled around right end for eight yards. Both 
sides were offside. On the next play, Lawler ran around right end for two yards and 
first down. Hadley on the next play broke through and nailed Whittier for a five- 
yard loss. Dalton then went around right end for two yards, and then he threw 7 
a forward to Whittier, netting three yards as the quarter ended. 

Fourth Period. Dalton w 7 as tackled for a ten-yard loss, and so on the next play 
Whittier kicked to Mike who ran it back twenty yards. Berquest w 7 as unable to 
gain. At this time a flock of Freshie subs w 7 ere rushed into the game. Mike bucked 
right tackle for two yards and then fumbled, a Freshie falling on the ball. Whittier 
made tw r o yards around right end. 
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At this point Campbell was rushed in by the Sophs to stop the Freshies’ ad- 
vance. Page went through right guard for two yards. Whittier’s pass was incom- 
plete. On the next play Lawler lost a yard at left end. Bird then kicked to the 
Sophs. On the play Berquest hurt his ankle and was replaced by Bidwell. On 
the next play the Sophs fumbled, a Freshie falling on the ball. The Freshies also 
fumbled on their first down, but recovered it after losing fifteen yards. The punt 
which followed was blocked, the Sophs getting the ball. Mike then bucked left 
tackle for four yards just as the game ended. 


Score: Sophs 6, Freshies 0. 

The lineups: 

1922 

Hubbard, Beaven, Hall, l.e. 

Stern, l.t. 

N. Cohen, l.g. 

Ryan, c. 

A. Cohen. Delmege, Kendall, r.g. 
Ivrouty, Atwood, r.t. 

Valentine, Douglas, Bachcldcr, r.e. 
Page, Dalton, q.b. 

Whittier, l.h.b. 

Bird, f.b. 

Lawler, r.h.b. 


1923 
l.e. Brackett 
l.t. Bidwell, Campbell 
l.g. L. Sullivan, Greenberg 
c. W. Hadley 
r.g. Nichols 
r.t. Desmarais 
r.c. Marshall, McGowan 
q.b. Mandell 
l.h.b. Derby 
f.b. Christofferson 
r.h.b. Berquest, Bidwell 


Stumors bs. ^>opi)S 

First Period. Sweet kicked off for the Juniors to L. Sullivan, who ran the kick 
back ten yards. Sullivan and Bidwell hit the Juniors’ line for only slight gains, and 
were therefore forced to kick; Sullivan punting to the Juniors. “Pal” Moore, 
trying to buck the center of the Sophs’ line was then stopped for no gain. On the 
next play Sweet was tackled for a loss, but the Sophs were off-side and were there- 
fore penalized five yards. Sweet then hit right guard for five yards and Morrill on 
two successive bucks at center failed to gain. At this point McGowan replaced 
Christy, who lost halt of one of his shoes, Hadley going to tackle and McGowan to 
end. R. Hadley then dropped back for a drop kick from the Sophs’ thirty-yard 
line, but it was blocked by the Sophs, Derby falling on it.* The Sophs failed to gain 
at centre, and on the next play “Mike” Mandell fumbled, R. Hadley receiving the 
ball for the Juniors. “Banty” Ross lost two yards at left end. “Pal” went around 
right end for five yards; Morill Jhen hit [lefC guard for two yards as the period 
ended. 
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Second Period . Sweet's forward on the Juniors' fourth down was incomplete, 
the Sophs getting the ball on downs. L. Sullivan fumbled, Laurin falling on the ball 
for the Juniors. “Pal" hit center, but fumbled; he recovered, however. Morrill 
bucked left guard for three yards, but Sweet failed to gain at the same place. Sweet’s 
pass to Ross was incomplete, being too high for “Shorty". The Junior strategy 
board got to work and on the next play Sweet attempted a forward, but Desmarais 
and Greenberg were upon him too quickly and knocked it down, the Sophs getting 
the ball on downs. Mike fumbled, but recovered. On the next play Mike hit center 
for a yard. A forward, L. Sullivan to Mandell, was intercepted by Morrill, who 
dropped the ball after catching it. Mike then punted to Sweet. “Pal " Moore lost 
five yards at left end, while Sweet hit right guard for a yard as the half ended with 
the ball in the center of the field. 

Third Period. I.. Sullivan kicked off to Orr. who fumbled, Longbottom recov- 
ering. The ball was kicked over again, however, after the Sophs had been penalized 
five yards for being offside on the kick-off. D. Sullivan kicked off to Sw T eet on the 
Juniors' ten-yard line, and he made a pretty run-back for thirty yards to his own 
forty-yard line. The Juniors got away with a pass, Sw r eet to Washburn. Moore 
bucked left guard for two yards, and Sweet, the opposite guard, for two yards. 
Morrill then hit left guard again for three yards. On the next play Sweet fumbled 
behind the line, Ross receiving, but the Juniors lost five yards on the play and the 
ball on downs. Mandeb's pass to McGowan was knocked down by Sweet, but the 
next one, Mandell to Currier, made two yards. On a fake pass Mike went through 
right guard for six yards. With two yards to go for first down, Sullivan bucked 
left guard for only a yard, the Juniors therefore getting the ball on downs. A pass 
from Sweet to Washburn brought the ball to the Sophs fourteen-yard line. Ross 
couldn’t gain through center, but the Sophs were offside on the play and were there- 
fore penalized five yards, bringing the ball to the Sophs’ nine-yard line. 
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Sweet hit right guard for the remaining distance and brought the 
ball to the four-yard line and first down. “Par’ tried left guard but could make 
only one yard. Sweet went around left end, bringing the ball to the two-foot line. 
On the next play Moore bucked right tackle for the touchdown. As period ended, 
Sweet failed to kick the goal. Score: Juniors 6, Sophs 0. 

Fourth Period. Sweet kicked off to Mike, who ran the ball back fifteen yards. 
Sullivan lost five yards at left end, but the Juniors were offside, and, as a result, 
they were penalized five yards. Bidwell lost a yard at right guard, and Mike lost 
four yards at left end. Mandell punted to Ross, who was tackled in his tracks. On 
an attempted forward by Sweet he was tackled for a ten-yard loss. The next pass. 
Sweet to R. Hadley, was knocked down by Currier. Sweet then kicked to Sullivan, 
who fumbled the ball, which rolled offside, where the Sophs recovered it. A pass, 
Mike to McGowan, was incomplete, and one to Sullivan was also incomplete. 
Mandell tried still another pass, which failed, and then he kicked to offside on 
his own thirty-yard line. Sweet then tried right tackle for a yard. On the next 
play the Juniors fumbled, but Ross recovered. “Pal” Moore then took the ball 
off right tackle for a touchdown. On the way to the goal-line “Pal” collected 
two headgears. Sweet’s kick for the goal was a failure, but as the Sophs w 7 ere 
offside, he received another chance and booted it between the crossbars, the score 
now being Juniors 13, Sophs 0. 

Sw r eet kicked off to Mike, who ran it back fifteen yards. Mike then went around 
left end for six yards, and then bucked right guard for fifteen more yards. Bidwell 
added a yard at right tackle, and Sullivan added six yards more at the same place. 
Mandell then skirted right end for five yards just as the game ended, with the 
Sophs in possession of the ball on the Juniors' forty-yard line. 


The lineup: 


Sophomores 

Juniors 

W. Hadley, McGowan, he. 

l.e. R. Hadley 

Christofferson, W. Hadley, l.t. 

l.t. Danahy 

Greenberg, l.g. 

l.g. Thompson 

D. Sullivan, W. Hadley, c. 

c. Laurin 

Derby, r.g. 

r.g. Longbottom 

Desmarais, r.t. 

r.t. Orr 

Currier, r.e. 

r.e. Washburn 

Mandell, q.b. 

q.b. Ross 

Bidwell, r.h.b. 

r.h.b. Sweet 

L. Sullivan, f.b. 

f.b. Moore 

Shanahan, l.h.b. 

l.h.b. Morrill 
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At the start of the game 20 lost the toss and kieked off to Juniors. Band 
received the ball and made twenty yards. Sweet, Morrill and Clayton made good 
line plunges. Sweet fumbled the ball and Seniors received the ball on their 25-yard 
line. Morris gained on a line plunge. Mullaney punted and Ross received the ball. 
Sweet gained on line-plunges. Sweet threw a pretty forward pass to Washburn 
who went over for a touchdown. Sweet kicked the goal. 

Boy 1st on fumbled the second kick-off and Seniors gained ball, but lost it 
again on an incomplete forward pass. Clayton went around end for thirty yards. 
Band made eight yards. End of quarter. 

At the opening of second quarter Brandt blocked a kick and made a slight gain 
for Seniors. Juniors got ball again on an intercepted forward pass. Clayton tried 
an end run but was stopped by Mullaney in a sensational tackle. End of half. 

Third quarter. Morris received kick-off — forward to Mullaney by Goldman, 
netting the Seniors 25 yards. Morris gained through center; Ross got ball on inter- 
cepted forward pass; Morrill made twenty yards. Goldman intercepted a forward 
pass and made thirty yards. End of third quarter. 

Morris received kickoff and the lines played back and forth till the Seniors 
had the ball on the twenty-yard line and Mullaney carried the ball in a sensational 
end run under the goal post. Score, Seniors 6, Juniors 7. 

The lineup: 


1920 

Brandt, Powers, l.e. 
Forsaith, Capt., l.t. 
Huse, l.g. 

Morris, c. 

Johnson, r.g. 

Suhlke, r.t. 


1921 

r.e. Washburn 
r.t. Orr 
r.g. Thompson 
c. Laurin 
l.g. Longbottom 
l.t. Boylston 


Umpire, Gleason and Lupien. 


1920 

Brainerd, Smith, r.e. 
Goldman, q.b. 

Jones, l.h.b. 
Mullaney, r.h.b. 
Wotkowicz, f.b. 


1921 

l.e. Clayton 
q.b. Ross, Capt. 
l.h.b. Morrill 
r.h.b. Sweet 
f.b. Band 


Linesmen, Fuller and Cochran. 
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Berlin 

Sweet 

Xoone 

Scanlon 


Jgaseball, 1918 

Goldman 

Marshall 

Donovan 

Rosch 


Forsaith 

Mullaney 

Young 

Ashworth 


Noone 

Scott 

Clayton 


Jfeeball 1919 

Goldman 

Forsaith 

Mullaney 


Doyle 

Hart 

Marble 


Lombard 

Goulet 

Mott 

Goller 

Schwarz 

A. Goosetrey 

Berry 

Lemire 

Pierce 


Jfootball 1919 

Wentworth 

Stevens 

Macher 

Schneider 

Cockroft 

J. Goosetrey 

Marble 

Precourt 


Rice 

Perlmuter 

Miller 

Fountaine 

Brown 

Goldman 

Scott 

Walker 

Cochran 
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Sntmlass Basketball 


The Freshmen had things pretty well their own way in the basketball series. 
Their men were just fresh from either prep school or high school teams and formed 
a combination that easily stopped the fives of the upper classes. Also they had a 
very great abundance of material, and it was indeed difficult to pick the five most 
suitable men. Their best working combination, however, consisted of Fountaine 
and Keefe, forwards; Schneider, centre; and Whittier and Neff, backs. 

The series did not last very long as only three games were played and only one 
of these was close. This was the 1922-23 game, which was the first and the only one 
in which real basketball was shown. The passing of both teams was very good, 
but the shooting was slightly off color and a low score was the result. The Freshies 
broke the ice when Schneider caged a free try, and then the score see-sawed back and 
forth with the yearlings having a slight bulge at the end of half time — -Freshmen 11, 
Sophomores 9. 

The Sophs immediately tied the score as play was resumed, but the Freshmen 
caged two baskets in rapid succession and the score was 15-11 in favor of ’23. The 
game was becoming very interesting when suddenly out went the lights and hos- 
tilities were over. About eight minutes remained of the second half, but the two 
captains were unable to come to an agreement, and finally the advisory committee 
awarded the game to ’23. 

For ’23 Schneider and Fontaine excelled, while Goulet featured for the Sophs. 

The Freslnnen-Senior game was a lulu. Wotkowicz was the only senior to have 
a suit, and not one of the other four men even had sneakers. Suhlke played through 
the game in a big pair of army shoes and managed to finish without maltreating 
the toes of any of the freshmen. The Seniors were at a great disadvantage and 
were hopelessly outclassed anyway, and at the close of the game the Freshmen were 
far in the lead. 1923, 35; 1920, 6. 

The Juniors were in the same situation as the Seniors as regards equipment, 
but Ellis had a pair of sneakers that he stole somewhere. The game w r as close for the 
first fifteen seconds, and then the parade began. Cochran thought he was playing 
football one time, for he grasped the ball and then casually meandered dowm the 
floor and shot a basket. However, he inadvertently forgot to dribble, and as he 
only took fifteen or twenty steps, the basket was not allowed. The timers charitably 
cut the game short, and at the time of the final whistle, the score stood 1923, 32; 
1921, 12. 
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Front Row — Young, Donovan, Rose he 

Second Row — Mullaney, Berlin, Goldman, Noon, Forsaith 

Third Row — Clayton, Marshall, Morey, Sweet, Washburn 


Moses H. Goldman 
Ralph W. Ashavorth 
Charles H. Forsaith 

Berlin, lb. and p. 
Sweet, 2b. 

Clayton, s.s. 

Noone, s.s. and p. 


Exeter 

Camp Plunkett 


BASEBALL 1918 

iJtedball €>fficer£ 


®eam 

Scanlon, 3b. 
Goldman, lb. and e. 
Marshall, c. 
Donovan, c. 

H>d)ctmlc 

Lawrence Academy 
Andover 


Captain 

Manager 

A ssista n t M a n ager 

Rosche, c.f. 
Forsaith, l.f. 
Mullaney, r.f. 
Voung, outfield 


Wentworth Institute 
Camp Devens 
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Pasetmll 1918 


The new men in all the positions caused many changes to take place, 
and at the end of the season there was a decided difference for the better in 
the teamwork of the players. Early in the season Mullaney, a new man, showed 
signs of being a fence-buster, and he surely lived up to his reputation, being a terror 
to all pitchers whom he faced. Berlin also showed up to good advantage in batting 
and in fielding and it was he who pitched most of our games. Rosch, who was 
transferred from the pitcher’s box to the outfield, developed into sure death for fly 
balls, and his catch in the Wentworth Institute game is still remembered by those 
who saw the game. Charlie Forsaith, as in 1917, showed that he could still cover a 
lot of ground in the outfield, and make catching flies look easy; he also proved a 
valuable man at times in the infield at third base. “Dutch ” Clayton proved to be a 
regular whirlwind at shotstop, like a rabbit on his feet, with glue in his glove, and 
with an arm that threw a ball like a rifle shot; “Dutch” certainly proved he was 
there, but alas, Dutch couldn’t play Saturdays, and as a result Noone held down 
the position on Saturdays, and did a good job of it. In addition Noone pitched the 
game against Andover, allowing them but three hits, and leading up to victory with 
a 7 to 1 score. Sweet started the season at third base, but was shifted to second 
base after the second game. He, as is his custom, played his usual steady game in 
the field, not shining at times, but always reliable; his stickwork was likewise 
steady. Scanlon at second base, and later at third, proved lo be a very good man 
in fielding as he had been in 1917. At the catcher’s position were found Marshall, 
Donovan, Lemire and Goldman, all of whom took a turn at the job, the first two 
dividing up most of the games between them; with Lemire alternating at times. 
Captain Goldman returned to his old position, as catcher, twice during the year, 
in the Andover game, and in the Canip Devens game; most of the season, however, 
he spent at first base, due to the lack of first basemen when Berlin was pitching. 
Young and Scott proved to be valuable substitutes, the latter showing evidence 
of being a slugger, and should be a valuable man next year. 

The outlook for 1919 is a very good one for only Donovan and Young are lost 
from the team. 

All in all the season was a very good one, for considering conditions, we did 
exceedingly well, losing the first two games, but winning the last four games for a 
667 average. 
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The games follow: 

Exeter 18, Textile 1 

The least said about this game the better; our inexperienced team was no 
match for the hard-hitting Exonians; as for our fielding, well, we had good-looking 
suits and gloves. That’s all. We started fine with Berlin scoring a run for us in 
the first inning, and then: — The redeeming feature of the game was the fact 
that Mullaney connected for a clean hit, and thus broke up the Exonian pitcher’s 
hope for a no-hit game. 

Camp Plunkett 1 1, Textile 5 

We were again beaten by ourselves on our own campus for the boys fielded 
wretchedly behind Berlin who was on the slab, and he helped things along by being 
wild. However, every once in awhile the team played very good baseball, and 
certainly showed an improvement in batting. 

Textile 14, Lawrence Academy 12 

With our coach absent to be examined for the army, and Captain Goldman in 
charge, the boys went at Lawrence Academy, and in a free hitting contest Textile 
won its first game. The game was a pure slug-fest from the start, and with Mul- 
laney and Berlin leading us, we certainly made the old hickory stick give up some 
of its hits. Everyone on the team of course contributed his share. 

Textile 7, Andover 1 

With Noone in the box, Berlin on first, and Goldman at his old job, we certainly 
made Andover sit up and take notice. The game was called in the first of the 
seventh by Andover because of a mutual agreement arranged before the game to 
stop at 4 p.m. At the time, however, we had men on first and second with no one 
out, so you see more runs would undoubtedly have come our way. Noone allowed 
only three hits, while the infield turned in three double plays, all being started by 
Scanlon at third base. Mullaney and Goldman were the hitting stars; while Clayton 
at short accepted seven hard chances without a slip-up. 

Textile 9, Wentworth Institute 8 

Here again Textile came to the fore on its ow r n campus in a game closer than the 
score indicates. Textile first took the lead, then Wentworth, who kept it until the 
last of the eighth. Then with the score 7-6 against us, Scott, after one out, doubled 
to center field, and after the second out, Berlin, our pitcher, put the ball over the 
right field fence for a home run, thus putting us into the lead again. Due to a 
tw r o-base hit after two were out in the ninth, and due to an excusable error by Mul- 
laney after a hard run, they tied the score. However, Mullaney, first man up in 
the ninth, singled, stole second and third, and scored on Noone’s out at first, giving 
us the game, 9-8. 

They were allow r ed to steal bases at w ill and even to steal home with our pitcher 
coaching them on and holding the ball, but not throwing it. Everybody got a few 
hits in this game and helped close a season that looked dubious at the start. 
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Class #ames 


Freshmen vs. Sophs. (1918) 

First Game. 

With vengeance in their eye for the football beating of 1917, the Freshies fell 
on the Sophs, in the first inning, for six runs before Noone could be rushed to the 
rescue of Wotkowicz, who made his debut as a pitcher. That the Sophs later scored 
four runs and that the Freshies added two more to their first six, mattered not, for 
the game was won in that first-inning onslaught. 

The features of the game were the hitting of Washburn and the all-around 
playing of Berlin and Clayton for the Freshies and the playing of Scott, Noone 
and Forsaith for the Sophs. 

Second Game. 

Determined to prove that the better team had not won before, the Sophs went 
at the Freshies a week later in their second game. The Freshies presented the 
same lineup, but the Sophs presented the same men in different position, Scanlon 
opposing Bosch, and Noone and Goldman interchanging in the infield. The 
Freshies could do nothing with Scanlon, while the Sophs found Rosch, when hits 
meant runs. As a result the game ended with the same score as the previous one, 
8-4, but this time the Sophs were on the long end of it. 

The features of the game were the playing of Clayton and Berlin for the 
Freshies, while Scanlon’s twirling and Forsaith's playing excelled for the Sophs. 
Third Game (Upstream Day). 

The final of the Freshman-Sophomore series certainly drew the crowd, and 
there were many backers for both teams. Berlin, the first varsity pitcher, was in 
the box for the Freshies, and Noone, the second-string varsity pitcher, was in the 
box for the Sophs. Marshall, the varsity catcher, was behind the bat for the Freshies 
and Scott was in the same position for the Sophs. Sweet, Clayton and Rosch, the 
latter an outfielder, the other two infielders, were the remaining varsity men in the 
Freshies’ lineup. For the Sophs, in addition to Noone who, when not pitching, was 
an infielder on the varsity team, was Captain Goldman of the varsity, Forsaith, 
Scanlon and Young. 

The Sophs at once took the lead by batting in three runs in the first. In the 
third the Freshies got back a run, and the game stood three to one until the first 
of the last inning. The Freshies then tied the score, aided by timely hits and some 
weird fielding. In their half of the ninth the Sophs couldn’t score, the game there- 
fore going into extra innings. The Freshies went scoreless in the tenth, but a hit, a 
steal, and an error, followed by another hit, scored the winning run for the Sophs, 
bringing the game to them, 4-3, and the series, two to one. 

The features of the game were the pitching of Noone, the fielding of Almquist, 
and the playing of Scanlon and Forsaith at short and third, respectively, for the 
Sophs. For the Freshies, Berlin excelled with his twirling, Marshall in his catching, 
and Rosch in fielding. 
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Front Row — Mullaney, Hart, Clayton, Noone, Doyle 

Top Row — Goulet, Sweet, Berlin, Marble, Mahoney, Goldman, Caffrey, Forsaitii 


Bx\SEBALL 1919 


2$a£eijall (Officers 1919 

John F. Mullaney, T9 
Charles H. Forsaith, ’20 
Charles A. Ellis, ’21 

l&t am 

Goldman, c. Noone, p. Sweet, 2b. 

Goulet, c. Caffrey, p. Clayton, s.s 

Scott, c. and l.b. Marble, 2b. Doyle, 3 b. 

Mahoney, field. 


Apr. 

9. 

Apr. 

26. 

Apr. 

30. 

May 

3. 

May 

10. 

May 

14. 

May 

17. 

May 

21. 

May 

24. 


Tufts at Medford. Lost 10-2. 

Exeter at Exeter, (cancelled). 

Holy Cross (1922) at Lowell (cancelled). 
Andover at Andover. Lost 3-2. 

N. H. State at Durham. Won 5-2. 
Groton at Groton. Lost 8-7. 
Huntington at Lowell. Won 5-1. 
Fitchburg at Lowell. Won 10-8. 

N. H. State at Lowell, (cancelled). 


Captain 

Manager 

Assistant Manager 

Forsaith, l.f. 
Hart, c.f. 
Mullaney, r.f. 
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Pasetmll Reason of 1919 

In spite of the abnormal conditions prevailing during the school year previous 
to the spring of 1919, prospects of a good baseball team were rather bright. The 
services of Michael Haggerty were obtained as coach. The only criticism to be 
offered toward the coaching was the lack of system and the failure to use inside 
baseball. 

The team was greatly strengthened by the return of two men from the service. 
These men were Asa Hart and Henry Doyle. Hart was easily the star of the Season 
both in fielding and batting. Doyle held down third base against all comers during 
the entire season, and turned in some good games with many remarkable stops. 
(Capt.) Mullaney and Scott pulled off several “Babe” Ruth stunts during the year, 
and were rated among the heavy hitters. Scott busted up the Fitchburg game with 
a three-bagger, which was a line drive to the building. Clayton at short and Marble 
at second played their positions with phenomenal speed, cutting off many a runner 
at first, after sensational stops. They w ill be a hard combination to beat and will no 
doubt give a good account of themselves in the season of 1920. Goldman and Goidet 
tended to the receiving end in a very capable manner. 

The hardest problem was to discover a pitcher where there did not seem to be 
one. The team was certainly weak in this respect, and in many cases clever fielding 
won the games. Noone turned in his best game at New r Hampshire State. He had 
them eating out of his hand all the way, and they never had a chance of winning. 
Caffrey turned in a very good game against Huntington and Groton, but was handi- 
capped by an injury to his thumb, received while playing in a class game. 

Taking the above facts into consideration, the team did very well, and is to be 
congratulated on its successful season. 


Class baseball Hiring 1919 

The first interclass games in competition for the Textile Cup started off with the 
Juniors and Sophs crossing bats, the former being heavy favorites due to their 
previous year’s record, and also because they had six regulars in their lineup. How- 
ever, team w r ork on the part of the Sophs prevailed, and as a result the game ended 
at the close of the fifth by agreement, the Juniors trailing by a 6-2 score. The 
pitching and hitting of Sweet featured the game. 

The second game of the interclass series proved to be an easy victory for the 
Sophs over the poor Freshies. Once more the pitching of Sweet featured the game 
for the Sophs, while Berlin and Washburn, by their hitting, aided him in getting a 
lead. The outstanding feature of the game, however, was the hitting of Goulet, 
the Freshies’ catcher, and the pitching of Caffrey, who struck out ten men in six and 
one-third innings. 

Score, Sophs 11, Freshies 2. 
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T H E P I C K 0 U T 


19 2 0 




Captain , Ciias. Forsaith; Manager, Chas. Ellis; Coach . Clarkson. 

&cf)ctiule 


April 17. Andover at Andover. 

April 22. Bates at Lowell. 

Apiil 24. B. U. at Lowell. 

May 1. X. H. State at Durham. 

May S. Worcester Academy at Lowell. 


May 12. M. I. T. at Lowell. 

May lo. Norwich University at Lowell. 
May 20. Colby at Lowell. 

May 22. N. H. State at Lowell. 


The third and most exciting game found the Juniors and Freshies at each 
others’ throats. The pitching of Noone for the Juniors and Marble for the Freshies 
was all that could be desired, the former allowing two hits, and the latter six 
scattered hits. Forsaith and Almquist led with the stick for the Juniors, while 
Morris proved to be there in a pinch by putting the tying and winning run over by a 
two-base hit. Derby’s fielding at third featured for the Freshies. 

Score, Juniors 4; Freshies, 3. 

The Sophs put the finishing touches to their baseball season and won the cup 
for the year by beating the Seniors Upstream Day by a score of 9-4. Sweet was 
touched up for more hits than usual, but the Seniors couldn't bunch them enough to 
win. The Sophs’ top of the batting order did deadly execution with the stick, and as 
a result after the fifth inning the Seniors were out of the running. Features were 
the pitching and hitting of “Lupe” and the hitting of Clayton, Anderson, Lemire, 
Washburn and Berlin. 
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^Baseball 1920 


fflt. Walter Clarkson selected ag Coad) for ilotodl textile 

Pagcball ®eam 

Textile’s baseball stocks have increased considerably in the last few weeks 
due to the arrangement of a very strong schedule and the selection of the best 
coach that any college can boast of. 

Mr. Walter Clarkson, at present owner of the Walkover Shoe Store in Lowell, 
has agreed to handle the destinies of the baseball squad and will have his battery 
candidates trying out very shortly. Because of his training, temperament, and 
exceptional ability he is very well fitted for the position. He was captain of two 
of the strongest baseball teams in the history of Harvard, in 1903 and 1904, and 
was beyond doubt the greatest fielding and hitting pitcher that ever donned a 
baseball uniform for the Crimson. He was a natural leader of men and typified all 
that American Colleges stand for, viz: clean athletics and sportsmanship as well as 
gentlemanly conduct toward teammates and opponents alike. He was the type of 
student leader that commanded absolute respect from his superiors as well as from 
the entire student body. 

After leaving college, he went immediately into the ranks of professional base- 
ball and pitched winning ball for three years with the New York Americans at the 
time when “Happy” Jack Chesbro and “Wee” Willie Keeler were at their best for 
New York. He was then transferred to Cleveland, where he pitched equally 
effective ball with such men as Nap Lajoie, Turner, Addie Joss, Harry Bay, and 
Bemis as teammates. While at Cleveland he secured an interest in the Walkover 
Shoe Store and retired from baseball. 

During his stay with New York he devoted a part of the spring season to 
coaching West Point, where he had considerable success. 

The followers of baseball who can remember twenty-five years back will recall 
the name of Clarkson in baseball circles almost continuously. 

It can readily be seen from this brief resume that, by experience, training, and 
almost by nature he possesses all of the characteristics that can be embodied in an 
ideal coach. He has a wide knowledge of so-called “inside baseball” and is a firm 
believer in a strong code of ethics for amateur baseball. 

The combination of coach, material, and schedule should be such as to demon- 
strate that first, last, and always Lowell Textile School is the equal of any of the 
smaller New England Colleges. 

Let the student body make the most of the opportunities and support the team 
either by being a candidate for the team or by attending practice and every game. 

We also hope that all of the alumni who find it possible will cooperate both 
financially and by their presence at the home games. 
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Commencement program 

1918 


Overture, “Titania” — Hildreth 


Orchestra 

Selection from the Comic Opera, “Maytime” — Romberg 

Orchestra 


Address of Welcome A. G. Cumnock, Chairman , Board of Trustees 

Address Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, Member of the State Board of Education 

Popular Numbers (a) “Pm Forever Blowing Bubbles” — Kenbrovin 
(b) “Hindoo Lady” — Cliff Friend 

Orchestra 

Presentation of the Medal of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 

Rufus R. Wilson, Secretary 

Announcement of Awards 

Presentation of Diplomas and Degrees Charles H. Fames. President 

Finale, “The Aviator” — Williams 

Orchestra 

Music — Hibbard’s Orchestra 


Graduates tott^ Cities and 

^Degrees! Conferred ^nne 7, 1918 

Earl William Clark Salem Depot, N. H. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 

“Study of a New Method of Sulphonation as Applied to Certain Sulphonic Acids of Beta Napthol” 
John Francis Fitzgerald Woburn, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 

“A Study of the Standardization of the Fastness of Colors to Light” 

Francisco de Sa Bahia, Brazil 

Bachelor of Textile Engineering 
“Standardization of Builder Motions for Cotton Twisters” 

Harold Winfred Stiegler Lawrence, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 

“Determination of the Molecular Structure of an Unclassified Azo Dyestuff” 

Samuel Palais Roxbury, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 
“The Preparation of Certain of the Vat Dyestuffs” 

Herbert Ellsworth Sunbury Wamcsit, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Engineering 

“The Effect of Reflectors on Light Distribution as Applied to Textile Manufacture” 

Thesis with Gilbert Roscoc Merrill 


^Dtplomass SltoarJeli 3fane 7, 1918 

Herbert Richard Carl Mauersberger Passaic, N. J. 

Textile Design 

“The Manufacture of Ladies’ Worsted Dress Goods” 

Webster Plaisted Arlington, Mass. 

Wool Manufacture 

“The Manufacture of a Worsted Suiting” 
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a\\)ar&0 for proftctenc^ tn f trgt anti Second Pear Chemistry 

3ftme 7, 1918 

FIRST: — Ten dollars for the student taking the regular Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be 
considered as having attained the highest scholarship in First Year Chemistry . 

Awarded to Charles Greenwood Moore 
SECOND: — Five dollars to the student taking the regular Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be 
considered as having attained the second highest scholarship in First Year Chemistry. 

Awarded to Louis Berlin 

THIRD: — Ten dollars to the regular student of the Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be con- 
sidered as having attained the highest scholarship during the Second Year. 

Awarded to Moses Hyman Goldman 
FOURTH: — Five dollars to the regular student of Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be considered 
as having attained the seeond highest scholarship during the Second Year. 

Awarded to Louis Samuel Zisman 

The above sums to be invested in books. 

Medal of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

Awarded to Gilbert Roscoe Merrill 


Drsrrre ConfcmU 10, 1919 

Hector Graham MacDonald Lowell, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 

“Study of the Action of Various Aeids in Exhausting Aeid Dyes from the Dye Bath” 

Gilbert Roscoe Merrill Lowell, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Engineering 

“The Effect of Reflectors on Light Distribution as Applied to Textile Manufacture” 

Thesis with Herbert Ellsworth Sunbury 

Frank Morrison Sanborn West Kennebunk, Me. 

Bachelor of Textile Engineering 

“Study of Lighting Conditions in the Weave Room of a Cotton Mill” 

Thesis with John Francis Mullaney 

Raymond Russell Stevens Draeut, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 

“A Study of Wool Oils with Special Reference to Method of Examination for their Composition 

and Efficiency” 

Tsun Kwei Woo Shanghai, China 

Bachelor of Textile Engineering 
“Design of a Silk Mill” 

Diploma* fttoarUcU 3Tunc 10, 1919 

George John Almquist Passaic, N. J 

Cotton Manufacturing 

“A Study of the Effect of Twist in the Manufacture of Cotton Cords” 

Leon Robert Mirsky Nashua, N. II. 

1 1 ool M a n ufaet u r i tig 

“The Manufacture of a Worsted Suiting” 
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(SraUuatefi ©Ijcaeg Negrete ConferreU 3Tnne 10, 1910 

Arthur Julius Anderson Concord, N. II. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 

“Analytical Reaction of Cotton, Wool and Silk Fibres in Mixtures*’ 

Carroll Lewis Brainerd Bradford, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 
“Action of Alkalies and Soap on Wool” 

Charles Arthur Everett Methuen, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 
“Preparation of Violamine R or Fast Aeicl Violet A2R" 

Francis Earle Gooding Lawrence, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 

“The Possibilities of Etherfying or Esterifying Fluorescein, and the Formation of a Dyestuff 
by Sulphonation of the Resulting Compounds of the Etherification or Esterification" 

Norman Culver Gould Huntington, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Engineering 
“Standardization of Builder Motions for Cotton Twisters” 

Arthur Norman IIart Lowell, Mass. 

Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 

“Preparation of Priumuline and a Study of the Production of Various Insoluble Azo Colors 

Directly upon Cotton Fiber” 


satnatt# for ^roftetener tn jftrgt and Second gear Cl^emtjejtrr 

3ftmc 10, 1919 

FIRST: — Ten dollars to the student taking the regular Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be 
considered as having attained the highest scholarship in Fust Year Chemistry. 

Awarded to Harold D. Forsyth 

SECOND: — Five dollars to the student taking the regular Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be 
considered as having attained the seeonrl highest scholarship in First Year Chemistry. 

Awarded to Dean W. Symmes 

THIRD: — Ten dollars to the regular student of the Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be con- 
sidered as having attained the highest scholarship during the Second Year. 

Awarded to Arthur R. Thompson, Jr. 

FOURTH: — Five dollars to the regular student of the Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be con- 
sidered as having attained the second highest scholarship during the Second Year. 

Awarded to Andrew S. Orr 

The above sum to be invested in books. 

Medal of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

Awarded to Norman C. Gould 
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lit)i ftei fraternitp 

Established ix 1905 


f ratrctf tn ^onor 


FRATRES IN HONOR 
* ALEXANDER G. CUMNOCK 
LEWIS R. BLUME 
JOHN B. REED 
HOWARD D. SMITH, Ph.D. 


GARDNER F. MACARTNEY 
HERBERT WOOD 
JOSEPH WILMOT 
ROBERT R. SLEEPER 


fratrcs in facilitate 

ELMER E. PICKETT, B.S. CHARLES H. JACK 

HERMANN H. BACHMANN 


CARL E. BRAINERD 
CARL D. BRANDT 
MORTIMER T. FARLEY 
GEORGE H. JOHNSON 
CARL E. MATHEWS 


jfratre# m Colleglo 

CLASS OF 1920 


A. EDWIN WELLS 


MERRILL G. MORRIS 
WALTER W. POWERS 
GARLAND RADFORD 
GORDON M. SCOTT 
S. PAUL SMITH 


DONALD F. ADAMS 
R. FORREST BAND 
THEODORE W. BOYLSTON 
RUSSELL L. BROWN 
HAROLD E. CLAYTON 
THOMAS C. COCHRAN 


CLASS OF 1921 

ROGER C. HADLEY 
RICHARD F. HADLEY 
PARKER W. LONG BOTTOM 
ERNEST F. McNEIL 
ARTHUR L. MORRILL 
JOSEPH O. PRECOURT 

ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, JR. 


FREDERICK A. AMESBURY 
WILL G. BROWN, Jit. 
ROLAND E. DERBY 
STANLEY J. GILLIE 
WILFRED N. HADLEY 


CLASS OF 1922 


JOSEPH A. WEBSTER 


RALPH L. MARBLE 
GEORGE W. MARSHALL 
CHARLE D. POTTER 
WALTER A. SARGENT 
HERMAN L. SCHWARZ 


A. B. ADAMS 
R. G. BEAVEN 
C. H. BIRD 

R. A. CARPENTER 
W. P. EULOE 

S. W. HALL 
O. HOLWAY 


CLASS OF 1923 

A. W. LAWLOR 
C. J. LOMBARD 
J. McQUESTEN 

B. VALENTINE 
R. S. WALKER 
W. S. WHEATON 
W. E. WENTWORTH 
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PHI PSI FRATERNITY 
e A WPIGHT COMPANY PH I LA 




First Row — Sargent, Derby, Gillie. Marshall, Marble, Beandt 

Second Row — Powers, Mathews, Morrill, Brainerd, Clayton, Farley, Mr. Bachmann, Mr. 
Jack, Mr, Fickett, Morris 

Third Row — Fuller, Boylston, Thompson, Potter, Precourt, Band. Cochran, Scott, Long- 
bottom, Webster, Johnson 

Fourth Row R. Hadley, Radford, McNeil, W. G. Brown, Schwarz, R. L. Brown, Adams, Wells, 
W. Hadley, Amesbury 


PHI PSI FRATERNITY 

Founded at Philadelphia Textile School, March 18 , 1903 . 
Publication: The Phi Psi Quarterly 


ACTIVE CHAPTER ROLL 


Alpha: 

Philadelphia Textile School 

Beta: 

New Bedford Textile School 

Gamma : 

Lowell Textile School 

Delta : 

Bradford-Durfce Textile School 

Epsilon: 

North Carolina State College 

Zeta : 

Georgia School of Technology 


ALUMNI CHAPTER ROLL 

Boston 

Providence 

New York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Utica 
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Jfratreg Alumni 


ABBOTT, FRED A. 

ADAMS, FLOYD W. 
ALMQUIST, GEORGE J. 
ANDERSON, ARTHUR J. 
BAILEY, CARLE E. 

BALLARD, ALBERT P. 
♦BIGELOW, PRESCOTT F. 
BLA1KIE. HOWARD M. 
BLOOD, PRENTICE W. 
BRAINERD, ARTHUR T. 
BRAIN ERD, CARROLL L. 
BRAINERD, WALTER E. 
BRINKERHOFF, HERBERT W. 
BURNHAM, ROBERT W. 

CARR, GEORGE E. 

CHISHOLM, LESTER B. 
CLARK, EARL W. 

CLARK, RALPH B. 

♦COBURN, CLARENCE E. 
COLE, ELMER E. 
COLLINGWOOD, HEUSTON 
COMEY, FRANCIS W. 
CONWAY, COLEMAN B. 
COOKE, HARRISON A. 

CRANE, EDWIN M. 
CRAWFORD, JACK W. 

CUDLIP, CARROLL M. 
DEARING, MELVILLE C. 

DE SA, FRANK 
DOVER. HENRY H. 

DOVER, JAMES A. 
EHRENFRIED, JACOB N. 
FITZPATRICK, WILLIAM J. 
FOSTER, LLOYD G. 

FROST, HAROLD B. 

FULLER, ALLEN R. 

GAGE, WINTHROP H 
GARMON, JOSEPH P. 
GOODWIN, JAMES S. 

GREER, JOHN H., Jr. 
HAMILTON, ROBERT M. 
HARRISON, HENRY II. 
HATCHARD, GEORGE P. 

HAY, ERNEST C. 

HAYES, RALPH H. 


HITTINGER, RICHARD, Jr. 
HODGKINS, ALBERT E. 
HOLLINGS, JAMES L. 

HOLT, JUSTIN G. 

HOWE, WOODBURY K, 
HUEG1N, KURT 
HUNTON, JOHN H. 

HURTARDO, LEOPOLDO 
IRVINE, JAMES A. 

♦JENCKES, LEYLAND A. 
KEHEW, WALTER E. 

KIMBALL, RALPH H. 

KINNE, RAY M. 

KNOWLAND, DANIEL P. 

KALE, GEORGE S. 

LANE, OLIVER F. 

LEE, FRANK H. 

LEFFINGWELL, RAYMOND 1). 
LEONARD, BRYAN 
LIBBY, IRVING R. 

MACNEE, FORREST D. 

MASON, LLOYD A. 
MAUERSBERGER, HERBERT R. 
McArthur, Arthur j r . 
McCLEARY, SAMUEL W. 
MELLOR, J. BERTRAM 
MERRILL. ALLAN B. 
MICHELSON, HAROLD G. 
MILTON, ROBERT II. 
MITCHELL, CHARLIES B. 
MITCHELL, NICHOLAS l.. 
MITCHELL, ROBERT H. 

MOORE, KARL R. 

MOORE, PAUL H. 

MOREY, DAVID B. 

MORRILL, HOWARD A. 
MUNROE, SYDNEY P. 

MURRAY, THOMAS H. 
MUSGROVE, ALBERT F. 
NEWELL, HERBERT M. 
NICKERSON, BENJAMIN H. 
O’HARA, BENJAMIN J. 

PARKER, LESTER E. 

PF:ARL, LLOYD M. 

PECKHAiM, ROBERT B. 


♦ Deceased 


PHILLIPS, FRED T. 
PILLSBURY, RAY C. 

POOR, NATHAN H. 
POSSNER, ALBERT W. 
PRATT, DONALD H. 
PUTNAM, BURLEIGH 
PUTNAM, GEORGE J. 
REED, NORMAN B. 
REYNOLD, F. BARTLETT 
RICH, EVERETT B. 
RICHMOND, LYSANDKR 
RIGGS, HOMER C. 
ROBBINS, RAY N. 
ROBERTS, ROSCOE (\ 
ROGERS, MILES E. 
SANBORN, ELMER E. 
SANBORN, FRANK M 
SANBORN, RALPH I, 
SANBORN, WALDO H. 
*SANTRY, WALTER L. 
SMITH, MALCOLM H. 
SMITH, THEOPHILUS G. 
SPENCER, JOHN II., Jr. 
STIEGLER, HAROLD W. 
STOHN, ALEXANDER C. 
STOTT, CHARLES II. 
STOWELL, JOSEPH S. 
STRONACH, IRVING N. 
STURTEVANT, HERBERT A 
SUTTON, LESLIE E. 
THAXTER, JOSEPH B. 
WALKER, ALFRED S. 
WARE, CARL E. 
WATERMAN, ANDREW S. 
WATSON, WILLIAM 
WELSH, GEORGE C. 

WELLS, FRANK H. 

WHITE, CHARLES B. 
WHITE, HAROLD J. 

WHITE, HAROLD M. 
WINGATE, W. HENRY 
WOO, TSUN-KWEI 
WOODCOCK, EUGENE C. 
WOODS, GEORGE 
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GAMMA CHAPTER HOUSE, 28 MOUNT WASHINGTON STREET 










®cttbe Lemberg 


WALDO E. SUHLKE 


CLASS OF 1920 
CHARLES H. HUSE 


JOHN S. HOLDEN 


CLASS OF 1921 

LEONARD F. BID WELL 
ARTHUR GOOSETREY 
JOHN T. GOOSETREY 
NATHANIEL E. JONES 
ANDREW S. ORR 
STOCKMAN C. BECKHAM 

frank s. McCauley 

CLASS OF 1922 

GERALD M. BROWN 
FREDERIC W. NICHOLS 
HERBERT J. SMITH 

DEAN W. SYMMES 
CLASS OF ms 

CHARLES E. BACHELDER 
EDMUND W. DOUGLAS 
ROGER C. HAMLIN 

ROGER K. WHITTIER 


BRACKETT PARSONS 
WALTER I. SCOTT 
ARTHUR D. SWEET 
J. MILTON WASHBURN 
JOHN F. LARRATT 
RAYMOND E. CAFFREY 
HAROLD A. COCKROFT 

SIDNEY B. WHITTIER 
RALPH G. HILLMAN 
PHILIP RICHARDSON 


HAROLD H. HUBBARD 
J. CARLETON KNOX 
FERNALD H. NICHOLS 


DONALD C. BUCHAN 
FRANK W. EMERSON 
WM. R. MOREHOUSE 
PROF. LOUIS A. OLNEY 
HERBERT F. SCHWARZ 


^onorarp jHembct# 

PROF. WM. C. CROSBY 
MILES R. MOFFATT 
II. WILL NELSON 
T. ELLIS RAMSDELL ’02 
ARTHUR A. STEWART 


ARTHUR D. WILLEY 



Back Row — Laratt, Dexter, MacCaulay, Cockroft, Peckham, Scott, Chase, Holden, Rich- 
ardson, Parsons 

Middle Row — Sweet, Brown, Smith, Orr, Bidwell, Jones, Washburn, Suhlke, Whitten, J. 
Goosetrey 

Front Row — Douglas, Symmes, Nichols, A. Goosetrey, Hilman, Huse 

OMICRON PI FRATERNITY 


10o 


p 


©micron pt jfratrnutp 

Established in 1902 



ALPHA CHAPTER HOUSE 
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<£>micron $t glumnt 


VDAMS, ARNOLD IL, 14 
ADAMS, A 
ADAMS, T. A., ’ll 
\LLIOT, ERIC, ’15 
ANDREWS, 1IENRY B., ’l(i 
ANDREWS, FREEMAN W., ’IS 
ARUNDALE, HENRY B., '06 
ASHWORTH, RALPH W., MS 
* A VERY, CHAS. H., ’OG 
BAILEY, WALTER J., 11 
BALLARD, HORACE W„ ’08 
BROOKHOUSE, ALBERT L , 'OG 
BROWN, ROLLINS, M2 
B UTTERLY, H. M., ’00 
COREY, J. CLINTON, MO 
CHURCH, CHAS. R., ’CO 
CHURCHILL. CHAS. W,, ’OG 
CLAPP, F. AUSTIN, 'C4 
CLARK, THOS. T., MO 
COBURN, JOSEPH B. V , ’22 
COLEMAN, WESLEY D., M5 
CONANT, RICHARD G., M2 
CRIPPEN, HAROLD E,, '10 
CUBBERLY, NORMAN P.. MG 
CURRIER, HERBERT A., '00 
DAVIS, HAROLD E., MS 
DAWSON, GEO. L, 14 
DELANO, JAMES, 08 
DEWEY, JAMES F., 04 
DEWEY, MORRIS W., 11 
DONALD, ALBERT E., 04 
DUNNING, II. A , MS 
DWIGHT, J. F., Jr., ’OS 
EAMES, ALDEN N„ '07 
EDWARDS, C. B., ’0G 
ELLIS, GEO, W., ’07 
ELLIS, DWIGHT W„ ’08 
ELLIOT, G. B., Ml 
ENGSTROM, CARL E., M2 
FARNSWORTH, HAROLD V., M5 
FARR, L. S„ ’OS 
FOLK1NS, RALPH M., MG 
FRARY, STANLEY H„ MS 
GAHN, GEO. L„ ’06 
GALE, HARRY L., MO 
GAY, OLIN D„ ’OS 
GILLEY, 1 RED S„ 1G 
GOODALE, WM. P„ M2 
GONNAM, JOHN C., MO 


GENTLEMAN, LAWRENCE, ’20 
HARDY, PHILIP L., '10 
HARTFORD, N. B., Jr., 12 
HASKELL, S. H., '07 
HEATH, W. S., 12 
HOWARD, FRED S., Jr., M2 
HUNTINGTON, FRED W„ ’07 
JACKSON, WM. C., '05 
JELLEME, WM. O., M0 
JONES, EVERETT A„ '() 5 
JURY, ALFRED E., ’04 
KAY, HARRY P., ’09 
KIMBALL, KENNETH S., 01 
LAMB, HORACE E., ’12 
LAMB, ARTHUR F„ MO 
LAMONT, R, L., M2 
LAUGH LIN, EDWARD G., Ml 
LAUGHL1N, JAMES K,, 09 
LEWIS, RICHARD B., Jr., ’1G 
LANTZ, II. R., '11 
L1BBEE, G. CARROL, M7 
LOCKE, ARTHUR C., MS 
MANSH1P, NELSON A., ’ll 
MARTIN, H. W., Ml 
MATHER, HAROLD T., M3 
McARTHUR, OSBORN ’13 
McDUFF, 11. C„ M4 
MEEK1NS, JASPER A., 17 
MESSENGER, GEO. A„ '14 
MIDWOOD, ARNOLD J., ’05 
MILLER, SEVERN A., ’17 
MORTON, HOWARD N., ’08 
MOORE, EVERETT B., ’05 
MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W., ’19 
♦MESSER, RAYMOND B., M7 
MOOREHOUSE, DAN W., ’19 
MORSE, ALLYN J., MS 
NEWELL, CARROL D., ’ll 
PARK, KENNETH P., MS 
PARKER, EVERETT N,, ’04 
PECKHA1M, HAROLD L., M9 
PEABODY, ROGER M., MG 
PLA1STED, WEBSTER E., MS 
PRESTON, ROBERT F, s ’04 
PROCTOR, BRAMAN, ’OS 
PECK, CARROLL W., M3 
PLUMMER, RAY, M9 
PLOWMAN, CLAUDE M., ’05 
POTTER, C. H., ’09 


* Deceased 


PRESCOTT, WALKER F., ’09 
PRESTON, H, L., M2 
RINGLAND, H. S., M2 
ROBERSON, PA r F IL, ’0G 
RODMAN, WALTER Jr., ’05 
RYDER, HOWARD W., M3 
RICHEY, IRVING G., Jr., ’20 
RIDER, WM. J., ’19 
SERRAT, HAROLD D., ’04 
SHEPARD, HOWELL F., MS 
SHUMAN, WALDO, ’(5 
SHUMWAY, ALONZO IL, 'OG 
SILL, W. G., '07 
SIMPSON, KENNETH M., ’15 
SMITH, B. D., MG 
SMITH, DOANE W., 10 
SMITH, E, PARKER, M3 
SMITH, HARRY M., ’09 
STEVENS, H, A., M2 
STEVENS, HAROLD W., ’21 
STEVENS, DEXTER, ’04 
S1LCOX, FREDERIC D., ’21 
♦STRUSBERT, PAUL W,. ’07 
SUMMERSBY, WM. C., M0 
SUMMERSBY, G. W„ ’ll 
TAYLOR, R. E., ’06 
THOMAS, R. V., ’00 
THOMPSON, WILLIS, ’OS 
THOMSON, ALEXANDER, M3 
TOWNSEND, HENRY A„ ’19 
VARNUM, A. C., ’0G 
VLNAL, WILLIS R , MO 
WALKER, WM. Jr., ’07 
WATERHOUSE, RICHARD F,, M3 
WEINZ, W. ELLIOT, ’OS 
WESCOTT, CHAS. A., ’09 
WHEELOCK, STANLEY JL, ’05 
WHITCOMB, ROSCOE M„ MO 
WHITE, H, A., Ml 
WHITE, ROYAL P,, ’04 
WHITE, PHILIP J., M9 
WILLIAMS, IL P., ’09 
W1SWALL, FRANK T., M2 
♦WOODS, THOS. J. 

WOOD, ERNEST IL, M0 
WRIGHT, EDWARD Jr., ’00 
WOOD, J. MAYHEW, ’20 
HALL, ROSWALD G., ’08 
SCHMIEDEL, ALFRED, MS 
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Top row, left to right — Kendall, Toupin, Rubin, Krantz, S. Laurin, Brackett, Mullaney* 
Sullivan, Dorton, Splain, Washburn, Chandler 
Second row from top — Murphy, Haddad, Goller, Caya, Nary, Southwick, Ellis, Sweet, 
Mathieu, Davieau, Danahy 

Third row from top — Sullivan, Pierce, Ware, Blanchard, Phaneuf, Collanan, Potter, Douglas, 
Steel, Woodhead, Donovan 

Fourth row from top — Moore, Mahoney, Chin, Lemire, True, Rice, Desmarais, Gillet, Cooney 
Bottom row — Shanahan, U. Laurin, Lewstein, Spalding, Kanell, Ross, Goulet, Hodge 


DELTA KAPPA PHI 





Bdta l&appa iljn 


Alpha: Philadelphia Textile School 

Beta: Lowell Textile School 

Gamma: Rhode Island State School of Design 

Delta: New Bedford Textile School 



BETA CHAPTER HOUSE 
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Bella lUappa Ityi Jfraternitp 

Established in 1002 

Jfratres in Jfacultatc 

STEWART MAOKAY 


CLASS OF am 

JfratrcS in Collcgio 


RORIS LEAVSTEIN 
ALFRED J. MATHIEU 


JOSE EH P. DANAHY 
CHARLES A. ELLIS 
ALBERT GOULET 
HAROLD B. HODGE 
ERIC T. L. LAURIN 


M. RICHARD BRACKETT 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
FERDINAND J. CAY A 
JOHN J. CLUIN 
ALBERT E. DESMARAIS 
ALBERT GILET 


JOSIAH A. RICE 
CLASS OF mi 

JAMES P. VOGEL 
CLASS OF 1U22 

JOSEPH A. WOODIIEA1) 


JOHN F. MULLANEY 
MAURICE P. PHANEUF 


JOSEPH W. LEAH RE 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 
JAMES A. NARY 
STUART E. ROSS 
DANIEL F. SULLIVAN 


GEORGE S. MAHONEY 
EDAVIN D. MOORS 
RAYMOND H. PIERCE 
JAMES E. SHANAHAN 
CHARLES H. SOUTHAVICK 
AVILL1AM C. TRUE 


CLASS OF ms 


JOHN L. BLANCHARD 
PHILIP S. CANNELL 
ROBERT T. CHANDLER 
HERBERT J. COLLONAN 
JAMES E. COONEY 
LEON A. DAVIEU 
AVILLIAM J. DONOVAN 
AATLLIAM K. DORAN 
OLIVER AV. FONTAINE 
HAROLD P. GOLLER 
NASSIB FONTAINE 
ROBERT AV. HORTON 
CHARLES H. KENDALL 
EVERETT AV. KRANTZ 
SA 7 EN A. LAURIN 


ROBERT LONEY 
EDAVARD F. MURPHY 
ARTHUR J. McKAY 
ROY C. NELSON 
HARRY H. POTTER 
HAROLD RUBIN 
JOHN J. SOUTHERN 
LAAV11ENCE M. SPAULDING 
FRANCIS E. SPLAINE 
EVERETT V. STEELE 
LAMBERT AV. SULL1ALAN 
CLIFFORD B. SWEET 
STEPHANE P. TO UP IN 
ELLIOTT R. AVASHBURN 
DOUGLAS F. AVILLIAMSON 
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VBBOT, EDWARD M., *13 
*ACKROYD, J. FRANK 
\DAMS, HENRY S., ’05 
YLBRECHT, CHARLES H., 10 
BACHELDER, FLOYD N. 
BAKER, HAROLD PL 
BARLOW. RICHARD E. 
BENNETT, HERBERT 1L, T3 
BICKELL, CARL 
BIGELOW, EDWARD A. 
BLAKE, FRASER H. 

BLAKE, PARKER G., T4 
BOYD. GEORGE A., ’05 
BOYD, WILLIAM 
BRADY, JOHN T. 

BRADLEY, RAYMOND F., ’14 
BRICKETT, RAYMOND C„ ’14 
BROADLEY, FRANK J. 

BUNCE, RAYMOND H. 

CANTY, TIMOTHY A. 
CARLSON, ERNEST ’14 
CARR, CHARLES B. 

CASEY, WILLIAM F., ’14 
CHENEY, HENRY S. 
CHRISTIE, GROVER C. 
CLEARY, CHARLES J., ’13 
CLOGSTON, RAYMOND B., ’04 
COLBY, JAMES T., ’10 
COLBY, LAWRENCE W., T3 
COLE, E. EARLE 
COLE, JAMES T., ’05 
COOK, KENNETH B. 

COSEN DAI, EDWIN F„ ’15 
CULVER, RALPH F., ’04 
CUMMINGS, EDWARD S., TO 
CURTIS, FRANK M., ’06 
DALTON, JOHN Jr. 

DA VIE All, ARTHUR N., ’13 
DAVIEAU, ALFRED E., ’1G 
DEADY, WILLI AIM F., ’16 
DICKSON, EARLE E. 
DONOVAN, GEORGE 
DONOVAN, MICHAEL R. 
DORR, CLINTON L., ’14 
DOYLE, JOHN H. 

DOWNEY, HUGH F. 

DUVAL, JOSEPH E., ’10 
ECIIMAL, JOHN G., ’15 
EVANS, ALFRED W. 

EVANS, WILLIAM R., ’03 
FERGUSON, ARTHUR ’02 
FISHER, RUSSELL T., T4 
FITZGERALD, JOHN F. 
FLYNN, THOMAS P., ’ll 
FOLSAM, HAROLD G. 

FORTIN, ADELARD J. 
FOSTER, BOUTWELL II. 
FROST, JOHN R. 

FILLERTON, McARTHUR N. 
GADSBY, ARTHUR N., ’13 
GOOD ELL, JOSIAII B., ’15 
HALE, ELLIOT J. 

* Deceased 


HALSTEAD. F. KENNETH 
HARDING, RICHARD B. 
HARRIS, CHARLES E. 

HART, ARTHUR N. 
HARTSHORN, GEORGE T. 
HASSETT, PAUL J., T2 
HENEY, FRED C., T6 
HENNIGAN, ARTHUR J., ’00 
HENRY. RODMAN C. 

HICKEY, JOHN R. 

HITCHON, HERBERT M. 
HODECKER, JOHN N. 

IIOLDEN, FRANK C., ’00 
HOLDEN, HAROLD H. 

HOSLEY, CARLTON R. 
HOWARD, GEORGE I. 
HUBBARD, RALPH K., ’ll 
HUTTON, CLARENCE, ’03 
HUNDLEY, J. WINSLOW 
HUTCHINSON, MYRON R. 
JEFFERSON, ROSWELL C., T2 
JULIA, ROBERT A. 

KATTER, MYRON 
KENT, CLARENCE L., ’06 
LAURIN, ERIC T. L. 
LAWRENCE, HAROLD E., TO 
LAWSON, EDWARD F., T4 
LEE, WILLIAM H., ’05 
LEWIS, FOSTER P. 

LEITCH, HAROLD W., ’05 
LOWELL, JAMES E. 
MacDONALl), HECTOR G. 
MADDEN, FRANCIS P. 

MARRA, WILLIAM J. 
MANNING, FREDERICK D. ? TO 
MAYO, GEORGE E. 

McCOOL, FRANK L., TO 

McDonnell, william h., ’oo 
MOLLOY, FRANCIS H., TO 
McENANY, CHARLES II , TS 
IVleKENZIE, BURTON O. 
MIDDLETON, JAMES A. 
l\nLOT, AARON A., T5 
MINER, CARL II. 

MORRILL, WILLARD B., TS 
MORRISON, FRED C. 

MORTON, JOHN R. 

MUDGE, GORDON 
MULLEN, ARTHUR T., ’0i) 
MURRAY, JAMES T3 
NEELON, RAYMOND V. 
NEILES, ROBERT E. 

NETTLE, FRANK C 
NORTH, ARTHUR II. 

O’BRIEN, PHILIP F., T3 
O’CONNOR, LAWRENCE D. 
O’DONNELL, JOHN ,’04 
O’MAHONEY, J. V. 

OUTWATER, J. RAYMOND 
PARKER, CLARENCE A. 
PARKER, HERBERT L. 

PARKIS, WILLIAM L., ’Oi 
PENSEL, GEORGE 1L, T3 


PERKINS, J. DEAN 
PINANSK1, SAMUEL G. 

P1RIE, ROBERT II., ’00 
PITMAN, CHARLES T. 

PLUMMER, ELLIOT B., T3 
PLUMMER, STANLEY R. 

POORE, FREDERICK 
POTTINGER, JAMES G., T? 
POTTER, ROBERT C. 

MIAS CHE, WILLIAM A., ’03 
RAY. JAMES T., ’00 
RAYNER, CHARLES H. 

REED, PAUL A., ’00 
RICHARDSON, RICHARDSON P., T3 
ROBERTS, HERBERT C. 
ROBERTSON, GEORGE O., T4 
ROCHE, HENRY F. 

ROSCHE, PHILIP 
SCANLON, ANDREW A. 

SCHOFIELD, P. WATSON 
SCRIBNER, PAUL A. 

SEARLE, DAVID H. 

SHEA, EDWARD A. 

SHERWELL, WALTER N 
SHUTTLE WORTH, HOWARD Z. 
SHUTTLEWORTH. WRIGHT 
SIDEBOTTOM, LEON W., ’ll 
SJOSTROM, CARL G. V., Jr. 

SMITH, LeROY B., T7 
SNELLING. FRED N., ’03 
SOUTHGATE, HERBERT 1L 
*SPENCER, CONSTANT S. 

STAND ISH, JOHN C., 11 
STEVENS, RAYMOND R 
STEWART, WALTER L. 

STONE, IRA A. 

STORER, FRANCIS E., *07 
STRATTON, R. WILSON 
STRAUSS, LEON 

STURTEVANT, ALBERT WILLIAM ’17 
SULLIVAN, JOSEPH I. 

SUNBURY, HERBERT E., To 
SWAN, GUY C., ’00 
SYLVAIN, CHARLES E., T3 
TOWNSEND, J. GORDON 
TYLER, LAURISTON W., TO 
WALEN, E. DEAN, T3 
WALSH, MARTIN F., Jr. 

WARREN, PHILIP IT 
WEBB, FRANK H., ’04 
WEBBER. MARCUS B. 

WEEKS, LAURRIS A. 

WEIGHTMAN, WILLIAM II. 
WHIPPLE, RAYMOND G. 

WHIRLEY. JOHN T. 

WHITNEY, AUSTIN P. 

WILBER, HERBERT' H. 

WINN, CHARLES L. 

WINSLOW, G. HOWARD 
WISE, GEORGE F. 

WOOD, LAWRENCE B., T7 
WOODRUFF, CHARLES B., ’06 
ZOBEL, CARL J 
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SIGMA OMEGA PSI FRATERNITY 
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Ungma ©mega jfratermty 

{Founded in 19 Ilf at the College of the City of New York.) 

The Sigma Omega Psi Fraternity, composed of students of the Lowell Textile 
School, was installed January 23, 1920, by Mr. E. E. Wolfe of Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Wolfe is a member of the Theta Chapter at the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. The other party active in the installation of this fraternity was Mr. George 
J. DuBoff of the Beta Chapter, Columbia University. New York City. 

The hope of this organization is to promote a high standard of textile and of 
other branches of education among students of textile and scientific schools. The 
fraternity at Lowell is the outgrowth of the Six-Tex Club which was formed early in 
the fall of 1919. 

The Sigma Omega Psi is a national fraternity whose main office is at the Alpha 
Chapter at the College of the City of New York. The roll of chapters is as follows: 

A — Alpha: College of the City of New York. 

B — Beta: Columbia University. 

r — Gamma: Bellevue Medical University. 

A — Delta: New York University (Commerce). 

E — Epsilox: Jefferson Medical University. 

Z — Zeta: New York Dental College. 

H — Eta: Lowell Textile School. 

® — Theta: Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

A — Lambda: New York Law School. 

Dartmouth. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS OE ETA CHARTER, LOWELL TEXTILE 

LOUIS S. ZISMAN, 1920 J. GREENBERG, 1921 

MEYER FLEISCIIMANN, 1920 JULIUS KAATZE, 1921 

S. I. NEUGROSCHL, 1922 
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LOUIS V. OLNEY. S.B., M.S. 

^onorarp Member# 

FREDERICK S. BEATTIE, PhB. 

ELMER E. FICKETT, B.S. 

ARTHUR 

K. JOHNSON, S.B. 

VRNE K. G YZAXDER 

L. PAUL 

CHAPIN, Pul).. B.S. 

•!oi\ W. Russell 

(0ffirrra — 191 9 

President 

Arthur J. Thompson, 

Jr. 

1 ice-P resident 

Herman L. Schwarz 


Sec ret ari/ 

Arthur Goosetrey 


T reasnrer 

Arthur R. Thompson, 

(0 Hurra — 1920 

Jr. 

President 

Parker W. Longbottom 

Vice-President 

Herman L. Schwarz 


Secretary 

Arthur Goosetrey 


Treasurer 

RUPERT F. BILLINGS 

&cttbe jUlember# 

SENIORS 

GEORGE H. JOHNSON 

WALTER W. POWERS 

CARL E. BRAINERD 

LEWIS S. ZISMAN 

JOHN W. RUSSELL 

MEYER FLEISCHMANN 


GORDON M. SCOTT 

MOSES H. GOLDMAN 


WALDO E. SUHLKE 
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THE PICKOUT 


19 2 0 


LEONARD F. UIDWELL 
THEODORE W. BOYLSTON 
JOSEPH P. DANAHY 
ARTHUR GOOSETREY 
JOHN GOOSETREY 
RICHARD F. HADLEY 
ERIC T. L. LAURIN 
BORIS LEWSTEIN 


JUNIORS 


PARKER W. LONG BOTTOM 
ERNEST F. McNEIL 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 
ANDREW S. ORR 
ANDRE P. SCHAETZEL 
ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Jr. 
CARL TOEPLER 
J. MILTON WASHBURN 


SOPHOMORES 


WILL G. BROWN, Jr. 
FERDINAND J. CAYA 
ROLAND E. DERBY 
HAROLD D. FORSYTH 


PEDRO R. MEDINA 
CHARLES D. POTTER 
HERMAN L. SCHWARZ 
DEAN W. SYMMES 

CLIFFORD T. WORTHEN 


FRESHMEN 


CHARLES E. BACHELDER 
ANDREW E. BARRETT 
HOWARD C. BLAKE 
ARTHUR E. COHEN 
A. DOLE 
W. J. DONOVAN 
GEORGE P. FEINDEL 
ROBERT HOUGHTON 
J. HURWITZ 
ROBERT JAEGER, Jr. 
PHILIP S. JOHNSON 


S. A. LAURIN 
HOWARD G. LEWIS 
HENRY MACHER 
JOHN T. McQUESTEN 
W. A. NOURSE 
BARNEY H. PERLMUTER 
L. F. RYAN 
CHARLES SCRIBNER 
L. W. SULLIVAN 
E. W. STEELE 
ELLIOTT R. WASHBURN 
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(JDfftcerfi 


G. R. Merrill 

President 

A. E. Wells 

Vice-President 

C. H. Forsaith 

Secretary 

H, J. Ball 

Treasurer 


E)onotarp $ftembtrB 


ULYSSES J. LUPIEN, S.B. HERBERT J. BALL, S.B. 

CHARLES H. JACK EDWARD K. HULL 

JAMES A. TUCK, S B. 


Scttbr ^ttemberB 


1919 


NORMAN C. GOULD 

JOHN F. MULLANEY 

GILBERT R. MERIILL 

mo 

FRANK M. SANBORN 
A. EDWIN AYELLS 
TSUN KAVEI AYOO 

CARL D. BRANDT 

CHARLES H. FORSAITH 


S. PAUL SMITH 
MICHAEL J. AAOTKOAATCZ 


W. HAROLD QUINLAN 
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RUSSELL A. BROWN 

R. FOREST BAND 
HAROLD E. CLAYTON 
CHARLES A. ELLIS 

LOUIS M. ROYAL 


1921 

HAROLD B. HODGE 
RICHARD HITTING ER, Jr. 


JOSEPH E. LEMIRE 
ARTHUR L. MORR1L 
JOSEPH O. PRECOURT 
RUSSELL ROBINSON 
R D. SWEET 


JOHN H. KARANFILIAN 
JULIUS KAATZ 

ARTHL 


1922 


F. A. AMESBURY 
R. H. BENNETT 
F. J. BIRD 
B. M. BROWN 
M. R. BRACKETT 

A. CAMPBELL 
A. E. CLASBY 
J. J. CLTTIN 
A. C. CLIFFORD 
J. B. V. COBURN 
P. P. CURRIER 


F. C. DONAHUE 
H. L. DRAPEAU 
C. C. FARWELL 

R. B. FARWELL 

A. A. GROULET 

B. A. GALLUP 
A. J. G1LET 

S. J. GILLIE 

T. C. HARRIS 
WM. HADLEY 
R. C. HAMLIN 


R. G. HILLMAN 

S. W. JEN 

R. J. LAVALLEE 

C. J. LUDEKE 

F. S. MACAULEY 
H. E. McGOWAN 

G. W. MAHONEY 
B. MEDINA 

R. L. MARBLE 
E. W. MILLER 
E. D. MOORS 


R. S. NELSON 
F. W. NICHOLS 
B. PARSONS 
M. S. RICH 

S. NEUGROSEIIL 
R. H. PIERCE 

W. A. SARGENT 

H. J. SMITH 
W. C. TRUE 
J. A. WOODHEAD 
J. E. SHANAHAN 


Officers; 1919=1920 


C. H. Forsaith 

President 

M. J. Wotkowicz 

Vice-President 

R. Robinson 

Secretary 

H. J. Ball 

T reasurer 
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EDGAR H. BARKER 


J. S. HOLDEN 


A. F. AMSBURY 
W. S. DOUGLAS 
A. GREENBURG 


C. B. SWEET 

H. F. NEFF 
C. S. MARSHALL 
W. K. DORAN 

H. J. ATWOOD 
R. G. BEAVEN 
C. H. BIRD 
R. S. WALKER 


A. CHASE 
V. CONNOLLY 
C. H. GREEFF 



l^onorarp jffflember£ 

SCHMIDT 

Seniors; 

A. J. MATHIEU 


is>opbomore£ 

W. N. HADLEY 

I. F. LARRATT 


jfvz&tymtn 

F. H. NICHOLS 

H. H. POTTER 
E. A. MOLLER 
E. W. DOUGLAS 
A. W. FONTAINE 

I. L. BLANCHARD 
R. A. CARPENTER 


imperial 

J. C. HEGEMAN 
R. C. HADLEY 



JOHN N. HOWKER 


G. RADFORD 


E. S. ROSS 
W. T. SCOTT 
N. C. NARY 


R. T. CHANDLER 
F. E. SPLAIN 

J. A. NAREY 

0. HOLWAY 

R. W. HORTON 
J. J. CLUEN 
H. J. COLLONAN 

1. W. DELAVAGE 


G. P. STOTT 
D. F. SULLIVAN 

J. P. VOGEL 
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^onorarp J$tcmber£ 

HERMAN H. BACHMANN 


STEWART ARRAY 


C. H, HUSE 


M. T. FARLEY 
M. A. CULLEN 
J. E. COONEY 
A. F. HARGRAVES 
A. H. McKAY 
E. T. SAL VAIL 


Seniors 


M. P. PHANEUF 


jfvt&fymcn 

D. CAAIPBELL 


Special 

II. S. STERN 
A. BELANGER 
II. 0. HAGER 
R. R. HOFFAIAN 
E. F. MURPHY 
J. J. SOUTHERN 


J. A. RICE 


R. E. CINQMARS 
C. D. CLARKE 
C. HADLEY 
A. X. JANSON 
R. C. NELSON 
C. VILLAIAIRE 
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w. H. ALEXANDER 
E. T. CLARK 
W. P. ENLOE 


Jfrestfjmeti 

R. E. DOLDEN 
H. H. HUBBARD 
F. H. PERKINS 


L. M. SPAULDING 
C. TATE 

TL K. WHITTIER 


special 

W. M. LCl 
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Vi r< 





SHOW COMMITTEE 


12 .‘? 
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CJ)f Cottle 


STOP! 


What Thief 

Where Colonial Halt, 

When April 9, 1920 

By Whom The L. T. S. Troupe 

Reward A Good Show 


After an absence of two years, the theatrical troupe of the Lowell Textile 
School will make its reappearance at Colonial Hall on the evening of April ninth. 
It offers for approval Carlyle Moore’s three-act farce, entitled, “Stop Thief.” 
This play is very cleverly written, and it is assured that both the male and “female” 
members of the company will do full justice to their respective parts. It will be a 
night of merriment for all who attend, as the comedy is one continuous “roar” from 
the opening to the final drop of the curtain. The music of the evening is to be fur- 
nished by the L. T. S. orchestra. 

The committee in charge consists of Mortimer T. Farley, chairman, J. Milton 
Washburn, Jr., Charles Forsaith, Joseph Precourt, and JosiahA. Rice. Mr. James 
Guthrie Dow is the faculty manager. 


The cast in order of their appearance are: — 


JOAN CARR 

* . Walter F. Wheaton 

MRS. CARR 

Leonard E. Wilcox 

CAROLINE CARR 

John J. McCann 

MADGE CARR 

Everette V. Steele 

NELI 

Philip S. Cannell 

WILLIAM CARR 

Joseph A. Webster 

JAMES CLUNEY 

John J. Southern 

MR. JAMISON . ' 

Robert W. Jaeger, Jr. 

DR. WILLOUGHBY .... 

William S. Laavlor 

REV. MR. SPELAIN 

Arthur R. Thompson, Jr. 

JACK DOOGAN 

William J. Moore 

JOE THOMPSON 

Barney Perlmuter 

SERGEANT OF THE POLICE . 

Clarence H. Bird 

OFFICER O’MALLEY .... 

John I. McQuesten 

OFFICER CLANCY .... 

Raymond Walker 

OFFICER O’BRIEN .... 

Harold Robin 


ANSWER THE SUMMONS STOP THIEF 
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First Row — Jessop, Krantz, J. Goosetrey, Wilcox 

Second Row — Bird, Mandell, Hamlin, Hull, Jaeger 

Third Row — Adams, Sargent, Marble, Washburn, Hadley, Rice, L)emar 


MUSICAL CLUB 


\ 
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tCJjr Jilustcal Club 


The present musical clubs 
were organized on November 19, 

1919; the original idea was to 
furnish some local entertainment 
to the members of the school at 
their smokers. This developed 
into a real musical club organ- 
ization, with Roger C. Hamlin 
as president of the combined 
clubs, S. D. Mandeb business 
manager, C. H. Baird secretary, 
and E. K. Hull faculty treasurer. 

The organizations represented 
were a Glee Club and a Banjo- 
Mandolin Club; R. F. Hadiey 
was chosen to look out for the. 
interests of the Glee Club, while 
Hamlin was elected leader of the 
Banjo-Mandolin Club. Several 
rehearsals were held to prepare 
a few numbers for a smoker, 
and the Christmas recess over- 
took us. After the Christmas 
vacation interest was revived and 
a number of rehearsals were held 
by the Banjo-Mandolin Club in 
preparation for a concert under 
the direction of the Textile Chris- 
tian Association. This concert, 
given entirely by the musical 
clubs, was without question a 
great success. All the numbers were applauded until encores were rendered; it 
was even mentioned that the concert was “better than Keith’s.” From this con- 
cert the school realized that there was a variety of excellent talent in the school and 
also that a musical club formed an essential part of the student life. 
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On the morning of November 23, 1918, volunteers were called to 
“mop the decks” for the S. A. T. C. “Ball” to be held that even- 
ing! The “gobs” made good use of their previous training (???) 
and scrubbed the barracks floor until it actually shone. The cots 
and lockers had been previously removed from the hall, so that 
ample space would be obtained for the dancers. The committee 
had obtained decorator Young to transform the hall from a bar- 
racks into a “real” dance-hall, and he certainly knew how! Am- 
erican flags were everywhere to be seen artistically draped, and 
red, white and blue bunting was in abundance. No prettier 
setting could have been given for such a military affair. 

Invitations had been sent out to the friends of the members of 
the S. A. T. C. and Naval Unit, and at seven o’clock the hall was 
well filled with the fellows and their young lady friends. The 
military and naval uniforms with the patriotic decorations, made a 
very striking picture. The music was furnished by the Copley 
PI aza Orchestra, which indeed lived up to its reputation. The 
orchestra was situated in the center of the hall, and was surrounded 
by numerous palms, allowing the dancers to encircle them. 

In the middle of the evening a buffet lunch was served by D. L. 
Page and Co., and was a very agreeable part of the evening's 
program. Between each course the dancing continued. The lunch 
consisted of a fruit salad, chicken patties and rolls, ice cream and 
cake, and demi-tasse. If you don't believe it was enjoyed, just 
ask one of the fellows who were there ! 

The program consisted of twenty-four dances, and promptly at 
twelve o'clock the final waltz was played, much to the regret of 
the participants. 

The patronesses of the affair were Mrs. Charles N. Cecil, Airs. 
Charles H. Eames and Airs. Louis A. Olney. 

II. W. Ste\ r ens was chairman of the committee, and he was 
assisted by Arthur J. Anderson, E. Alfred Beals, Harold E. Clay- 
ton, Thomas C. Cochran, Edgar Hawley, Nelson AI. Silk, and J. 
Milton Washburn. Lieutenant Nichols, however, was the one 
responsible for the dance, and it was due to his untiring efforts 
that the affair was run off in such a successful manner. 
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j§>entor ©ance Jflaj> 2, 1919 

The class of 1919 is to he congratulated for running such a successful dance on 
Friday, May 2, 1919, at Colonial Hall. The hall was decorated here and there with 
College and Fraternity emblems, and the pretty evening dresses added a touch of 
exquisite beauty to the whole affair. This plucky class deserves special credit for 
the success of the dance, when you consider the fact that our Athletic Association 
declared a dance was impossible this year, due to the lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the student body. The class of 1919 must have fully realized that this 
dance was to be the last one which they could enjoy while students at the L. T. S., 
for they certainly put a lot of energy into making it the great success it was. Sav- 
age's orchestra was right up to time with the latest dance music. The splendid 
music, too, helped the happy couples to enjoy the evening thoroughly. At inter- 
mission our appetites were satisfied when “Charlie” Scharf served us with re- 
freshments. The committee in charge consisted of Messrs. Merrill Morris, Carroll 
L. Brainerd, F. Earl Gooding and Raymond R. Stevens. 


textile ©ante 

The annual school dance was held in Kitson Hall, Friday evening, December 
twelfth, and proved to be a great success. An even hundred couples attended, and 
the hall was not too crowded to enjoy the dancing to the extreme. 

The hall was attractively decorated in red and white bunting, and lace cur- 
tains decorated the windows, while from the ceiling American flags were artis- 
tically draped. The double line of posts down the center of the hall had American 
flags draped around them and school and fraternity banners decorated the corners 
of the room very pleasingly. 

The orchestra held sway in the center of the hall on a platform covered with 
lattice work and banners. Lowe’s orchestra from Boston furnished the music, 
and if you don't believe it was good, ask some of those young ladies that could 
not get away from the platform to the center of the floor. 

During intermission ice cream and cake were served, and during the dances 
the punch bowl was always ready for patrons. 

The floor was in excellent condition, and with the special permission of the 
Fuel Administration, we were able to run the party till one o’clock. 

A few of the alumni were present and enjoyed the evening with old-time zest. 
The patrons and patronesses were Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Eames, Mr. and Mrs 
U. J. Lupien, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Cushing and Mr. 
and Mrs. H. J. Ball. 
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©micron jFrcSfnnan Smoker 



On December 17. 1919, the Omicron Pi Fraternity held 
their annual Freshman Smoker at their new house. The 
fun began as soon as the first guest came in and lasted until 
the very end. The first part of the evening was devoted 
to smoking and listening to the music with which “Skip” 
Savage entertained the crowd. The place of honor was 
occupied by a large keg of cider, which never lacked a 
patron. Mr. Eames was the speaker of the evening, and 
after the talk, the refreshments rvere served. There were 
about one hundred present, including a number of the 
alumni. The guests included Mr. Eames, Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Glenn, Mr. Barker, Mr. Lupien and Mr. Gyzander. 


©micron |5t i>ou se farming 

The new chapter house of Omicron Pi w r as formally 
opened Nov. 17, 1919, in the form of a “HouseWarming”. 
Besides the twleve men who are living in the house at the 
present time, the rest of the active chapter, and the follow- 


ing alumni were present: 

Prof. L. A. Olney; A. A. Stewart, 00; J. F. Dewey, 04; R. P. White, 04; 
A. J. Midwood, ’05; E. B. Moore, ’05; G. A. Messenger, '14; K. P. Park, T6; A. B. 
Adams, ’14; K. M. Simpson, ’15; N. P. Cubberly, '16; R. B. Lewis, T6; II. V. 
Farnsworth, T6; A. C. Locke, 18; H. F. Shepard, 18; J. M. Wood, 19; S. H. 


Frary, T8; H. F. Townsend, T9; L. M. Gentleman, ’20; F. E. Silcox, ’21; and A. J. 


Morse, T9. 


©micron 13t Dance 

The Omicron Pi Fraternity held their first dance of the season on January 23, 
1920, at the Highland Club hall, which was very appropriately decorated to re- 
semble a snowstorm. The fraternity men and their guests danced until one o’clock, 
to music which was produced by four local boys. The chaperons were Mr. and Airs. 
A. A. Stewart and Mr. and Mrs. R. P. White. 
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©micron Celebrates! Christmas 

Since it was impossible for the members to celebrate Christinas at the proper 
time of the year, it was unanimously decided to have Santa Claus visit us the night 
before vacation instead of the night before Christmas. 

The party gathered in the den to await the arrival of Santa. We nearly decided 
that lie had forgotten us when the dear old fellow made his appearance. It was 
later made public that the bewhiskered old gentleman was late because of the 
unusual Christmas rush at L. T. S. 

Santa, or as we know’ him, Walter Holt, entered in his Christmas disguise, 
which consisted of a red bathrobe and an L. T. S. cap. He promptly started to 
distribute the many presents among the eager group. I think it best not to say 
much about the presents, as it may prove embarrassing to some of us. I might 
add, in order to give an idea concerning them, that the first was given to Santa in 
the form of a bottle of hair-tonic. To complete the evening of pleasant and un- 
pleasant surprises, cider and cake appeared from the unknown, — which was 
enjoyed by all. 


31. C. ^mofecr 

The first smoker will long be remembered by all who were fortunate enough 
to be there. The upper classmen surely put across a very successful affair in every 
respect. There were plenty of amusements, eats, and smokes, with perhaps the 
amusement end standing out most prominently. 

The manner in which it w T as conducted made it a form of surprise party to 
the Freshmen. The regular study-hour was called at seven, but at eight-thirty 
everyone was sent to the barracks to leave his books. In the meantime a chosen 
few 7 removed the study-tables and set the scats in order in the assembly hall. It 
was then that the Freshmen became aware of the fact that something w r as to 
happen. About eight-forty-five we all gathered together in the hall. 

There were eats and smokes galore. Coffee, sandwiches, ice cream, cake, and 
cookies filled the tables in the side room. Everyone lent a hand and helped to 
serve (either himself or some one else). Cigarettes, T-D’s, and tobacco on large 
trays w'ere scattered about the hall. There was no such thing as running short 
of smokes. 
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The real hit of the evening 
was the high-class entertainment 
offered. Two acts were procured 
from Keith’s Theatre, and also the 
local Honey Boy Four. The first 
two acts proved to be very satis- 
factory, taking into account both 
the ability and appearance of the 
entertainers. Our officers didn’t call 
for volunteers to escort the young 
women to and from school, but did 
the job themselves. Very consider- 
ate of them, we must say. Follow- 
ing these acts, the Honey Boy Four 
took the floor and sang a few pop- 
ular songs in a way that filled the 
bunch with music and “pep”. We 
all got together and, led by the 
members of the quartet, did a snake 
dance around the bunks in the bar- 
racks. Each one tried his best to 
sing, but no one would dare to 
vouch for the resulting harmony. 
It was long past midnight before 
taps was sounded, but who cared? 
We were granted an additional hour 
of sleep the following morning. 


Belta iJappa iPfn Smoker 

On January 21, 1920, Beta Chapter held their Freshman Smoker at the Spauld- 
ing House on Pawtucket Street. About one hundred twenty-five students and 
instructors were present. Mr. Charles Ellis gave some clever impersonations of 
Harry Lauder and sang some Scotch songs. 

A four-round sparring bout was staged by Tommy Falls and A1 Dimond, who 
mixed it up in a lively manner and created a great deal of interest. 

Refreshments were served by C. E. Babcock, caterer, after which the evening 
was spent in card-playing, speeches, and music. 
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•pin ^s!t Smoker 

On Monday evening, November 24th, the Phi Psi fraternity, Gamma Chapter, 
held its Freshman Smoker. Nearly one hundred were present including several 
instructors and many of the old Textile alumni who came up from the Boston and 
Providence Alumni chapters. 

The early part of the evening was spent in becoming acquainted, and in showing 
the house to the Freshmen. Music was furnished by the Honey Boy Four with 
Paul Savage at the piano, and needless to say, each and every number was en- 
joyed. Out in the hall of the fraternity house a keg of sweet cider had been set up 
containing the wherewithall to quench the thirsts of everyone, and smokes were 
close at hand. Upstairs card parties were started in each room and it was soon 
plain to be seen that everyone was enjoying himself. 

Later refreshments were served consisting of sandwiches, home-made dough- 
nuts and cakes. The party broke up about half-past eleven and the pleasant even- 
ing was brought to a close. 


Belta Eappa $f)t 

On January 30, 1919, the Freshman Smoker was held in the Paw tucket ville 
Boat House. A large number of Freshmen were present to hear Brother Roberts' 
account of his experiences overseas. An interesting program was furnished, and 
refreshments were served. In the opinion of all who were present, the smoker was a 
huge success. 

The initiation was quite spectacular both on the street and in the classroom, 
and the “stunts” performed under the shadow of the paddle were interesting and 
amusing (to all except the Freshmen). The period of torture was brought to a 
fitting climax on Friday evening, March 7, at Keith’s Theatre, when the candidates 
for admission entertained the audience with a program that would shame Shakes- 
peare or A1 Jolson. To quote from the Text of March 13, “It is doubtful if 
such a combination of finished and internationally known actors have ever been 
assembled at one time upon the stage.” Nary’s song, “The Irish Kaiser,” sung (?) 
to the tune of the “Wearing of the Green”, brought forth such a perfect deluge 
of offerings from orchestra, balcony, and boxes, that he was compelled to withdraw. 

On May 24, 1919, the Beta Chapter of Delta Kappa Phi closed its school 
year with a reunion and banquet at the New American House in Boston. 

On November 25, 1919, Mahoney, Shanahan, Vogel and Woodhead were ad- 
mitted to Beta Chapter. 
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$l)t Jfreertjman banquet 

Gamma Chapter House, 28 Mt. Washington St., Lowell, Mass. May 31, 1911) 

“Pin Jfreertmtan banquet 

Hotel Vendome, Boston March 20, 1920 

$l)t Jfratermtp \7t\) Annual Contention 

Alpha Chapter, Philadelphia, Pa. April 20-23 (inclusive) 

$1)1 $£t Bancc 

Pawtucket Boat House Nov. 22, 1919 

Pawtucket Boat House Feb. 27. 1920 

©micron Social ©bents 

gnxteentl) Annual banquet 

New American House, Boston, Mass. 

Jformal Bance 

Highland Club Hall 

informal Bance 

Highland Club Hall 

Jformal Bance 

Highland Club Hall 


A\« mor c C b 


May 10, 1919 

March 28, 1918 
January 23, 1920 
March 19, 1920 
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First Row — T. Goosetrey, Beattie, Oxley, Smith, Clayton, Potter 
Second Row — Lewstein, Gillie, Thompson, Washburn, A, Goosetrey, Brown 


TEXTILE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


THE PICKOUT 
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Wt)t textile Christian Association 

For several years there has been the desire to establish a Christian Association 
at Lowell Textile School, and in nineteen eighteen when plans were formed for a 
Students’ Army Training Corps at the school, the opportune moment seemed to 
have arrived. During the first days of the S. A. T. C. a group of students interested 
in the welfare of the school organized the “Textile Christian Association’’ and 
elected the following temporary officers: President, J. Milton Washburn; Vice- 
President, Boris Lewstein; Secretary, Harold E. Clayton; and Treasurer, A. Edwin 
Wells. Committees were made, and chairmen appointed to aid in carrying out the 
work among the students. In accordance with the policy of the National War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. to serve the soldiers and sailors, Mr. Edward B. 
Williston was sent as secretary to the school He had barely become acquainted 
and started in his work when the order for demobilization arrived. The War Work 
Council voted to continue their support of the work on the college campuses, thus 
allowing Mr. Williston to remain at Textile and help in carrying out the work of the 
Association. 

A nominating committee was appointed from among the members of the 
Association, and the following students were elected as officers: President, Harold 
E. Clayton; Vice-President, Charles D. Potter; Secretary, John T. Goosetrey; 
Treasurer, Frank M. Sanborn. 

The school very kindly fixed up a room in Southwick Hall and turned it over to 
the use of the Association. With a membership of eighty-five students, and pro- 
vided with a room and officers, the future of the Association seemed bright. 


®. C. A. Cmplopment Ptireau 

Among the first undertakings of the Textile Christian Association was the 
formation of an employment bureau, whereby work was provided for the students 
desiring it. Employment cards were sent out to the local merchants, about forty 
students’ names were sent to the Government Employment Bureau, and the 
Secretary of the Lowell Board of Trade was consulted. 


W. C. A. Athletic Cup 

In order to further interclass spirit in athletics, the Textile Christian Associa- 
tion, through the generosity of Professor Olney, Mr. R. P. White, Mr. Howe and 
Mr. Williston, presented to the school a handsome loving-cup. The class champions 
in football, baseball, and basketball, each year, will have their numerals engraved on 
the cup. 
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jfresfjman bulletin 

The first ‘‘Freshman Bulletin" of Textile, was gotten up and published by the 
Textile Christian Association, at the close of school in June 1919, and copies were 
sent to the incoming Freshmen. The book contained reference to the activities of 
the school and other matters pertaining to the welfare of the new men. It is hoped 
in the future to increase the size of the book, and to make it of more value to the new 
students. 


Report of jSortfjfielb Conference 

textile Belegatton 

John T. Goosetrey Richard Hittinger Y. T. Chou 

Arthur Goosetrey J. Milton Washburn S. E. Chen 

The first student conference at which Textile has been represented was certainly 
one worth while to the Textile delegates. 

The Conference was held on the grounds of the Northfield Seminary in the 
Berkshire Hills, in a very picturesque spot. The delegates were quartered in the 
various dormitories and tents, and we were fortunate to secure two corner rooms 
in Gould Hall, which is the new and model dormitory. There were delegates from 
practically every college in New England, New r York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
West Virginia present at the Conference. Over sixteen different nations were 
represented, and the friendly and brotherly spirit which existed, made everyone feel 
acquainted. 

textile J^tgljt at tfje Hotoell J9. Jffl. C. If. 

The big night for the T. C. A. was Wednesday, February 26, 1919. By the 
kindness of the officers of the local Y. M. any member of L. T. S. was given free rein 
in the building from cellar to roof. All kinds of sports were indulged in from a track 
meet down to billiards. 

In the inter-fraternity bowling match Phi Psi “copped the honors," with 
Dick Hittinger as a star. Some good bowling was shown by the fellows; keeping the 
pin boys busy ducking and setting up pins. 

The Freshmen fell down in the track meet, owing to the speed of Washburn 
and Bidwell, but came back strong and handed the Sophs a drubbing on the basket- 
ball floor by the score of 6 to 1. Goulet proved a star for the Freshmen, and it took 
about all the Sophomores’ time keeping him away from the basket. The Seniors 
bowed to the Juniors in basketball and recognized them as victors, although by a 
narrow^ margin. 
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Wotkowicz came through for the Juniors in the pool tournament, defeating 
Nary, Berlin and Mullaney, who represented the other classes. 

Last but not least came the swimming match. More than one unknown 
“Venus” was brought out, McCauley, Schwarz and Cockroft proving exceptionally 
speedy men. The twenty-yard dash went to the Sophomores through the good 
work of Washburn, who also saved the day for them by just beating out McCauley 
in the last lap of the relay. The plunge for distance, however, went to the Fresh- 
men, Derby hanging up a record of 43 feet. The Juniors and Seniors split even, 
with the honors for the dash going to the Seniors, but the plunge to the Juniors. 

Everyone had an exceptionally enjoyable time, and though there were many 
lame backs and aching heads next day, all were glad that they had gone. We feel 
indebted to the Lowell Y. M. for their splendid cooperation and hope for closer 
relationships with them in the future. 


“Pack to tl )t Parracfes Supper” 

On March 19, 1919, the Textile Christian Association furnished the school 
with another good time with its “back to the barracks” supper. The attendance 
was large, for the size of the school, and the instructors were also well represented. 
The supper was thoroughly enjoyed by all, although it ended in a bombardment of 
hard tack, which drove everyone to cover. 

The principal guest present was Mr. John E. Salmon, who served overseas with 
the Knights of Columbus for more than a year. Mr. Salmon has seen a great deal of 
action and certainly proved a very interesting speaker. In addition to the numerous 
anecdotes and stories, which he told, he had one of the most complete collections of 
war souvenirs ever exhibited by one man. The fellows were entertained by Mr. 
Salmon for over an hour. After this they had the pleasure of examining the sou- 
venirs more closely, and for a few minutes the hall looked like a section of the battle- 
front — a helmeted head here, someone flourishing a pistol, another trying to work 
the machine gun and so on. When their curiosity was satisfied, the fellows de- 
parted, after having had another enjoyable evening. 


Cexttle Christian Hs&octatton gibe a Social 

The T. C. A. sprung a surprise on the school in the social held Wednesday, 
January 14. Most everyone in school knew that L. T. S. possessed a banjo-mandolin 
club and an orchestra, but few realized that they were capable of the brand of 
music offered during the evening. 
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There were over one hundred students present, and the programme, which 
consisted entirely of musical numbers, was a success from start to finish. The first 
number was given by the banjo-mandolin elub, and after many encores the so-called 
syncopated seven took the floor. That their efforts were appreciated was shown 
by the rounds of applause following each number. Next came several vocal se- 
lections by Mr. Richard Hadley, and “Dick” proved that he could still sing as he 
used to in pre-war days. Mr. Lewstein then played some of his special Russian 
jazz(?) and was forced to answer two encores. Mr. Bird and his ukulele were then 
called upon, and he proved himself to be a master of the instrument, and surprised 
his audience with a very enjoyable bass voice. Three-sevenths of the syncopated 
seven gave several jazz selections, and were followed by Mr. Rice, who has a very 
fine tenor voice and gave his selections in a masterly manner. The orchestra and 
banjo-mandolin club then combined and played until refreshments were served. 

The party broke up shortly after nine, and everyone voted the evening a grand 
success, and stated that they hoped to hear more from the musical clubs, and the 
other talent in the near future. 
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in JHemortam 


gflexanber #. Cumnock 


Died, August 17, 1919 

Alexander G. Cumnock, dean of the cotton manufacturing industry in New 
England, originator and one of the founders of fhe great Textile school in this 
city, and one of the foremost citizens of Massachusetts, died suddenly after a few 
hours’ illness on Sunday morning at the summer home of his daughter, Mrs. John 
Wood Blodgett, at Prides Crossing, Mass. 

Mr. Cumnock was born September 28, 1834, in Glasgow, Scotland, and had he 
lived another month would have been eighty -five years old. His father, Robert 
L. Cumnock, manufacturer, came with his wife and two children to this country in 
1846. The family having settled in this city, Alexander, ambitious to succeed, 
eagerly availed himself of the educational opportunities offered by the public 
schools, becoming a pupil in the Edson grammar school. He devoted not only his 
days to study, but after work w 7 as over, his evenings as well, and added lessons in 
mathematics and mechanical drawing to his curriculum. Doubtless the progress 
thus made influenced him in later years in the part he took to make the Lowell 
Textile School available to young men unable to study during the daytime. 

The greatest monument to his life-work, however, is undoubtedly the Lowell 
Textile School, which, due to his foresight and interest, has played an important 
part in the industry of New 7 England and throughout the country. 
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Died, February 19, 1920 


Dr. Lewis Paul Chapin, instructor in chemistry in both the day and evening 
classes, came to the Lowell Textile School in the fall of 1918. He worked his way 
through the University of Minnesota, obtaining the degree of B. S. in 1897. Then 
after spending two years at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he went to 
Germany to study at the University of Leipsic, where he received his Ph.D. in 
1902. Since then he has taught four years at a private school at Winsted, Conn., 
and two years at the Lewiston High School, Lewiston, Maine, and later was the 
principal of Braintree High School, Braintree, Mass., the position which he held 
just prior to his coming to Lowell . 


It cannot be, I say it cannot be, 
’Tis but a moment since lie stood 
Here in our little group 
And smiled and spoke. 

A moment’s flight, and then 
He passed through the gate 
That bars our view. 

Leaving us desolate. 


It cannot be, I say it cannot be, 
That he who moved among us. 
Winning us all by deeds and words 
Of quiet friendliness 
Has lived his few short years 
Only to slip away 
Into the vanished past 
A sad sweet memory. 


It cannot be, I say it cannot be. 
Such men ean never die, 

He lives beyond the gate: 

And when our turn shall eome 
To step across the threshold 
Into a world more fair, 

He will be first of those 
Who meet and greet us there. 
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William IB. Wilcox 

Died, February 20, 1920 

Mr. William B. Wilcox, our genial janitor, was with us so long that lie seemed 
an essential part of Lowell Textile School. He was the first man to come into South- 
wick Hall in January, 1903, when the school was moved up from its former location 
on Middle Street. Not only was Mr. Wilcox interested in his own work, but in 
everything pertaining to the improvement and development of the school. His 
willingness to do the many little favors which his associates and the students often 
asked of him made them all his friends. 



First Row — Merrill, Wells, Levvstein, Symmes 

Second Row — Smith, Boylstox, Forsaith, Claytox, Cushixg 

Third Row — Marshall, Neugrosciil, Russell, Washburn’, Worthex 
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Harold E. Clayton, 1921 Theodore W. Boylston, 1921 

Class Representatives 

Arthur J. Anderson, 1919 Boris Lewstein, 1920 Jack Goosetry, 1921 

R. Stevens, 1919 W. G. Brown, 1922 Robert Burnham, 1922 

Milton Washburn, 1921 
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Editor-in-Chief 
Charles H. Eorsaith 
Faculty Editor 
Mr. Lester H. Cushing 
Alumni Editors 

Mr. Arthur A. Stewart, ’00 Mr. Stephen E. Smith, ’00 

Board of Editors 
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Business Manager 
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Advertising Manager 
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Wgt ®L\t 

On February 1, 1919, a new function was originated at the Lowell Textile 
School, in the appearance of The Text, a weekly paper, which had for its aims and 
objects, as stated in the first issue, the following: 

1. Our first and most important aim is to create and promote school 
spirit. 

2. To form some kind of a connecting link between the present 
students, the faculty, and the alumni. 

3. To make our school name better known among other schools and 
colleges. 
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4. To give to all students, instructors, and alumni a chance to express 
through our paper any facts which they may have, that would be of in- 
terest to Textile men. 

5. We do not wish to take the place of the yearly book, but simply get 
out a paper each week, which we think is the only way to keep up the inter- 
est of the students in their school. 

During the remainder of the school year of 1919 the paper appeared weekly. 
Beginning in the fall and up until the present time the paper has come out once 
every two weeks, which after much consideration on the part of the management, 
seemed to suit conditions best. Up to the present time we feel that we can truly 
say that we have accomplished and are accomplishing each and every one of our 
aims stated above. How do we know this? First, by the solid backing of Faculty, 
Student Body, and Alumni, not only in a financial w r ay, but also by their words 
of encouragement, their spirit of cooperation, etc. As for the future, let us say 
that we will strive to the best of our ability to continue in the fulfilling of these five 
principles. 

What are the hopes of The Text? These we enumerate as follows: 

1. That we shall continue the fulfilling of our five “aims and objects” as set 
forth in our first issue, and to see that the staff which follows us shall keep them in 
view*. 

2. That as the school continues to grow 7 , the paper shall keep pace with it, 
becoming a weekly again in the near future. 

3. That no staff will ever try to use the paper for the benefit of one party, 
class, or faction, but shall maintain the spirit of impartiality, as we have endeavored 
heretofore. 

That The Text w'ill grow better and better year after year. 



tattle 2.tmd; 



\\ horn is the lunch managed by? At present by a few students, but it is hoped 
in the near future to have it under the control of the Textile Cooperative Society, 
a much-dreanied-of but nevertheless “a bound to come” organization. 

The facilities of the lunch are very good, especially as far as the cookery is 
concerned. Practically all of the equipment, including a double hotel range, a 
large gas stove, a steamer, a soup mixer and all the pots, pans, etc., which were used 
by the S. A. J . C. have been left by the government, and these are now being used 
by the lunch. Phe dining-room, which will accommodate about sixty, is attract- 
ively decorated with pictures ol athletic teams, show casts and numerous Textile 
pictures. 
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Second Row — Clarke, McKay, Southern, Nelson, Haley, Cooney, Haddad 

First Row — Hager, McQuesten, Salvail, Hoffeneai, Villemaire, Johns, Saucmares 


FEDERAL BOARD MEN 


Yocattonal 3k=ebucatton 


The Federal Board of Vocational Education has selected the Lowell Textile 
School as a training school for some of our disabled soldiers desiring to claim the 
benefits available to them in return for services rendered to “Uncle Sam." 

The class consists of about twenty men, most of whom have special medals 
of credit or Croix de Guerres. 

The boys are handicapped in many ways, some with an arm missing, some a 
leg gone and others gassed; and yet they all are wonders when it comes to working. 
One fellow with a wooden arm runs a loom with an iron hook for a right arm; draws 
in his own ends, and threads his shuttle, as well as a fellow with two good hands. 

Uncle Sam is paying these men their tuition, as well as compensation to take 
care of them while they are in school, and if they do as well in their studies as they 
did in the war they will be great men some day. 


Jfeberal 3$oarb jfflen 

Samuel H. Johns. Champagne, Marne. Wounded in the thigh. Received Distinguished Service 
Medal and Croix de Guerre. 

Richard R. Hoffman — Chemin des Dames and Toul Sector. Lost right forearm, five wounds in right 
thigh, lost right great toe. Wounded in right foot. 

Samuel H. Johns — Champagne, Marne. Wounded in the thigh. Received Distinguished Service 
Medal and Croix de Guerre. 

Edward F. Murphy — Chemin des Dames, Toul Sector, Pasa Fini, St. Mihiel, Argonne, Verdun. 
Gassed with mustard, left side blown away. Received Distinguished Service Medal, French Croix de 
Guerre, Italian Mertio De Gu and two Division citations. 

Hazen 0. Hager — Chateau Thierry. Gassed at St. Mihiel. Wounded in right shoulder. 

Clarence Haley — Chateau Thierry. Gassed and wounded in left shoulder. 

Charles Villmaire — Chateau Thierry. Fractured right leg. 

Arthur Janson — Physical Discharge, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Arthur F. Hargraves — Cantigny campaign. Wounded in right chest and forearm. 

William Harhan — Chateau Thierry. Wounded in left upper arm and shoulder. 

H. T. Smith — St. Mihiel. Wounded in back and spine. 

G. C. Nelson — Chateau Thierry. Machine gun bullet through thigh and chest. 

G. L). Clarke — Soisson. Shrapnel, right hand, wrist, left shoulder and thigh. 
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It was just two years ago on February 5, 1918, that the Yankee Division fired 
its first shot at the Huns up in the famous Chemin-des-Dames Sector — the first 
shot fired by a National Guard division. On the second anniversary of that event, 
and during the worst blizzard in twenty years, the YD men of Textile journeyed to 
Boston. All traffic was delayed, and it was long after six o’clock when the “gang” 
reached Hotel Yendome. 

Finally, when all Avas ready, we filed into the banquet hall, Matty in the lead 
as was usual in regard to mess-lines. Holden called the roll, and everyone from 
shave-tail to buck answered “Here!” or “Yes!” in a manner that showed o\'erseas 
training. All went \\ r ell, if we excuse one buck for saying, “Lord, here comes some 
slum!” But he was wrong, it was soup. Course after course was sensed, while 
between times the boys sang the old A. E. F. favorite, “Hinky Dinky, Parlez- 
Vous,” with its nine hundred and ninety-nine \ T erses, including the postlude. 
After the ice cream and demi-tasse, Ave could eat no more. It AA r as then that “ Banty ” 
Ross asked for prunes. 

At quarter of eight Ave left the Vendome and headed for the Colonial Theatre 
Avhere Ave Avere entertained by the musical comedy, “She’s a Good FelloAV.” 

At eleA r en o’clock the boys all made a break for the subAvay and boarded cars 
bound for the North Station. We reached our homes at A r arious hours during the 
next day, some having to stay in Boston over-night. E Anyone agreed that the 
evening Avas well-spent, one Yank going so far as to insist that “The Avater AA T as fine!” 
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Cbitortal JlotES 


What with such new organizations as the Textile Christian Association, the 
Glee and Mandolin Clubs, The Text , and the Textile Lunch, one wonders what 
will be next. Before many moons life will not be worth living without a Textile 
Debating Society and a Checker Club. 


Boston University’s basketball manager sent a letter to Textile asking for a 
game, and signed it ‘‘Impatience Personified.” He isn't half as impatient as we are 
to meet B. U. on the diamond and gridiron in the future. 


The largest Freshman class in the history of Textile entered school last fall. 
We wonder if even this record won’t be broken next year. 


A Sophomore complained to an instructor on the chemistry side that because 
of being an engineer, he was being marked unfairly. It is about time that lower 
classmen got such nonsensical truck out of their heads. 


Perhaps the greatest asset athletics could receive would be the placing of a 
professional coach on the faculty, to take charge of all sports. It is true that such 
a move would cost the school several thousand dollars, but winning teams coached 
by such a man would more than repay Textile by giving the school the sort of 
advertising it needs. It pays to advertise. How about it, Board of Trustees? 


It seems that with so many mills and chemical plants in the vicinity of Lowell, 
visits to them could be arranged more frequently than they have been arranged in 
the past. 


The Senior chemistry and dyeing class has been having recitations wherein 
the subject has been, “Things a Fourth Year Man Should Know about Dyeing.” 
The discussions, led by Professor Olney, are lively and interesting. Honestly, it’s 
surprising how much one can forget in two years' time. How about such a plan in 
other departments? 
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Speaking of school spirit, it has often come to our minds that Mr. Lupieu has 
more downright Textile spirit in his system than many an undergraduate. To 
see “ Lupe ” howling like a Chippewa Indian at the B. U. game was to see one of 
Textile's strongest supporters. “Lupe” saw the Harvard-Yale game on the follow- 
ing day, but said that the Textile-B. U. affair had it “beaten by a mile.” 


We wonder when those long-needed and earnestly desired dormitories will 
ever be built. Why, if we ever should see such a building our faith in mankind 
would be rekindled anew. And then if we should ever be called students of the 
Massachusetts Textile Institute and be told, all in one breath, that our football 
team had just passed over a season undefeated, why, most of us would believe in 
Santa Claus again. Still you never can tell. Such things are not in the realms of the 
impossible. 


It was a good thing this war happened along or we would not have received the 
lumber for the barracks hall yet. 


ikJjolarstfrijp* 

One would think that in a scientific, school the size of Textile, scholarships 
would be more plentiful than they really are. True, there is the cotton medal, and 
a half-dozen odd cash prizes granted by the chemistry and dyeing department to 
students of high rank, but still as a whole, scholarships are lacking — painfully so. 

We wonder if it would be asking too much of the Alumni to establish a scholar- 
ship or even more than one. We hardly think so. It seems that the hundreds of 
Textile sons now in the business world would be more than willing to bind them- 
selves closer to their Alma Mater by raising a fund large enough to furnish cash 
prizes each year from the interest alone. It also seems that such scholarships 
could be dedicated to no better group than to the Alumni of old Textile who died in 
the late World War. Such a dedication would be a perpetual monument to their 
great sacrifice, a reminder to the younger men of the spirit of old Textile in the 
past, and an inspiration for all to work for themselves and for the school. 

Here is your chance, Alumni, to show the world that once a Textile man, 
always a Textile man. Let us see which class can raise the greatest contribution 
towards such scholarships, and may the best class win ! 
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IUfjat’6 in a J^amc 

When the founders of this institution decided that the name Lowell Textile 
School was fitting and proper, so to speak, for Textile, they did so, little thinking 
that within a score of years it would outgrow the name “school.” They never 
realized for a moment that the educational scheme they had planned and put 
into being would so soon outgrow the romper age. As the fathers of old Textile 
saw it then, cotton and woolen manufacturing, designing, and dyeing, were to be 
the chief courses. But as time passed the courses became broader and new sub- 
jects were introduced until today Lowell Textile is the only textile school in the 
country that grants a degree to her fourth-year men who are graduated from the 
engineering or chemistry departments. 

What's in a name? 

Editorially, we could express ourselves very forcibly, but politeness limits us to a 
“deuce of a lot”. Stop and think for a moment. To the average person the name, 
Lowell Textile School implies an industrial school, a place where a man can learn 
to become a spinner, a weaver, or a second-hand in a dye-house. In other words, 
this institution — scientific from start to finish — has the reputation of being a place 
where one can learn a trade. But it is far from it. We believe and are confident 
that our training in Textile will do us as much good in our chosen lines of work, as 
a course in M. I. T., Worcester “Polytech”, Carnegie Tech., or scores of other 
scientific schools in America. If we didn’t feel that way about the matter, nine out 
of every ten or us would go elsewhere. 

There is one other serious defect in this name “School”, which is really an 
injustice to students taking the day courses. As everyone knows, men who are 
obliged to work daytimes have the privilege of attending this institution at night 
and benefit by having the same instructors as the day students. Scores of times 
such men have represented themselves as graduates of Textile, have failed to “make 
good” on their bluff, and the reputation of the school suffers another blow. We do 
not mean to imply that the evening courses are inferior or that the evening men 
are less intelligent than day students, but we do mean to state that no night man 
gets the same training from the various courses that day students receive. And 
furthermore, we also believe that for this reason — if for no other — -some distinction 
should be made between day and night men, and a change in name is the solution. 

Long before the war the student body, faculty and alumni voted for a change in 
name and elected a committee to bring matters to a head. Almost unanimously 
it was decided that our school should be called the Massachusetts Textile Institute, 
and then for some unknown reason, the petition drawn up by the New Name 
Committee went no further than the Board of Trustees. The war came along, 
most of the men at the head of the movement left school, and today we are still the 
Lowell Textile School. 
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Since then nothing has been done. However, the time is ripe for another 
“drive”, and undergraduates are realizing that the change desired is needed more 
than ever before. The new-name movement is bound to go on and gather momen- 
tum until some day our hopes will be realized. We sincerely believe that if the 
Philadelphia Textile School can become the Philadelphia College of Textile En- 
gineering, we can do no better than become the Massachusetts Textile Institute. 
We have the courses of instruction and the faculty to back up such a name, and 
while we are proud of the Lowell Textile School, we wish to be prouder still of our 
new designation. 

The Crimson and the Black is due for a booming, and once the school is named 
as it should be, we predict a wonderful growth for Textile. This institution is already 
the largest and most completely equipped textile school in the world — even the 
Germans admitted that — and offers courses in textile engineering and textile chem- 
istry that have no equal elsewhere. Only one thing is lacking that we need and 
that is the name 

Massachusetts Textile Institute. 


Alma Mater forever! 

Textile sons have naught to fear; 

Alma Mater forever! 

Give her then a rousing eheer. 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

We will never forsake her. 

All our life adore her; 

Firm as adamant she stands. 

United as of yore. 

The Red and Blaek, boys, forevermore! 
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Cbtfortal 


‘•Hut's <go” 

It was dark as the proverbial pitch on the edges of No Man’s Land. Now and 
then a star-shell rose gracefully into the air, burst into a dazzling light, and died 
out, leaving the darkness more oppressive than ever, A short distance down the 
Yankee line an inquiring machine-gun, with its sharp “Put! Put! Put!” searched 
out a suspicious-looking shadow, while at times a few shells droned their way 
overhead and burst far in the rear. Over in the east, a faint tinge of gray warned 
all of approaching day. 

Another star-shell rose and broke into light. It was then that one saw that 
armed Yanks huddled below the sandbags, gripping their rifles in strong hands. 
The light again disappeared, and we saw no more. 

“Two minutes to go!” whispered an officer. 

A little scuffling at this, and again all became still. A German Maxim broke 
the silence as if . 

Suddenly the sky was filled with scores of orange and yellow flashes and the 
very heavens rocked as an American barrage fell on the Hun front line. Louder and 
louder grew that great volume of sound as battery after battery got into action and 
hurled steel at the enemy. In their little trench the Yankee doughboys listened in 
awe to the thunder of guns, realizing that but a few yards away, Germans — human 
like themselves — were being maimed, even killed. God! The steady roaring of 
artillery redoubled as the German batteries laid down a protective curtain of fire 
just ahead of their first line of defence — all at the behest of the terror-stricken 
Bavarians then in the lines. 

“Let’s go!” called the officer in charge, and scrambling up out of their trench, 
two hundred Yanks moved slowly towards the German positions. Another raid 
was on. 
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Two simple little words, yet tlieir equal has seldom been uttered by man. No 
masterpiece ever written has portrayed the true spirit of America as have those 
two words — the Yankee slogan. It was used for all occasions. During the hard 
grind of ail all-night hike, when aching feet dragged at each step the soldier took 
and when many staggered like drunken men they were so fagged out, it was a 
cheery “Let's go!” that pulled the column through. If it was the maddening 
fatigue at the docks and supply depots where men worked and worked that those — 
more fortunate than themselves, perhaps — who fought up in the lines might not 
lack ammunition or food when needed most, here also it was always, “Let’s go!” 
that spurred the stevedores to further effort. And when men went out into the 
heat of battles, armed with weapons of death and filled with the desire to kill — 
kill and move ahead, it was “Let’s go!” that took them through the most hellish 
barrages, platoon by platoon, until finally all objectives were reached and the battle 
was won. 

But those days, thank Heaven, are gone. However, even now as civilians — or 
“human beings” according to some — we can do no better than follow the unknown 
paths of life that lie ahead with “Let’s go!” as our motto, our slogan. The man 
who goes through life with a smile on his lips and “Let’s go!” in his heart, is a man 
who can laugh at adversity and discouragement and yet be meek in success. He is 
a man who can look all comers squarely in the eye and feel that while perhaps lie 
isn’t the success he once planned to become in the ambitious dreams of youth, still 
he has done his best, which, after all, is everything. And finally, when the time 
comes for him to square accounts with his Maker, that man can leave this good old 
earth of ours in no better way than if he dies with a cheerful “Let’s go!” on his 
lips. 

“Let’s go!” 


textile i^eebtf a 

There are many reasons why Textile needs a gymnasium. This matter is second 
only in importance to the very urgent demand for dormitories. Perhaps we might 
state, first of all, that the general physical fitness of the student body would be 
increased from twenty-five to fifty per cent. It is needless to say that this is of im- 
portance. How many a chap gets up at eight or eight-thirty in the morning, and 
goes to school to sit around all day with no exercise but that acquired through 
walking to and from the instutition! If he then puts in an evening of study, he will 
have spent twelve or thirteen hours with no real exercise whatsoever. Such a routine 
is harmful to any man, because it is unnatural. With a modern gymnasium, a 
strong inducement to get the essential relaxation would be at all times before the 
student body. 
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Then, too, if athletics are to be given a place of greater prominence in school 
life, as present plans indicate, such a gymnasium becomes a still greater necessity. 
There is certainly something wrong with the management of a modern college if 
this very important matter is allowed to slip by year after year without discus don. 

There are other uses to which such a building could be put. As any live 
school must have a certain amount of social activity, this gymnasium would be a 
very welcome asset. In it, commencement exercises, assembly meetings, dances, 
smokers, and like affairs, could be held. 

Something should be done this year to start things moving in the right direc- 
tion. Agreeing that this fact is generally recognized, we next ask ourselves, “Who 
will start the movement?” The answer is easy. The student body should formulate 
a campaign which will not be merely an inert decision “that Lowell Textile School 
needs a gymnasium,” but one that is operative. Let us make our wants known. 
If the State Legislature will not heed the demands of a petition signed by every 
student, and indorsed by the alumni, it fails its purpose as a representative of 
public opinion. 

As we are convinced that the need is existent, it is evident that something must 
be done. If the above mentioned plan is not feasible, let us hear from other stu- 
dents and devise a plan of operation. It should bring results, and could certainly 
do no harm. 


(Elfjp Hotoell textile H>cfiool Jfleebs Bormttortes 

There is no doubt that the greatest need of Lowell Textile School is a system 
of dormitories, open to all students of the institution. 

Theie are many reasons why such a system should be installed; there are none 
in opposition to it that are worthy of consideration. Perhaps the most important 
reasons can be listed under the following headings: — 

1. The expenses of the average student would be reduced between fifteen and 
twenty-five percent. 

2. A much more convenient arrangement for living would be established for 
the student body. 

3. Good-fellowship would be promoted. 

At present the student must rent a room, and arrange for his table board. 
The room-rent will average from eight to fifteen dollars a month, depending largely 
whether or not he rooms alone. His board vail cost him about thirty-four dollars a 
month. Under an efficient dormitory system, a sum nearly equivalent to that of 
the first item could be eliminated from his expense account. Certainly such a plan 
would be welcomed by the student body from a financial standpoint. 
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Under the existing circumstances it is very hard to get suitable rooms near the 
institution. As the school grows, it may be anticipated that in the years to come it 
will be still more difficult. It is also very inconvenient to room at one place and 
board at another. Any person who has tried such an arrangement will agree with 
this statement. If dormitories were available, the above nuisance would be neatly 
disposed of. 

Last, but by no means least, is the fact that good-fellowship would be estab- 
lished throughout the entire school. The writer is somewhat sadly reminded of a 
statement made by Mr. Clarkson at a mass meeting early this fall. He said, “Why, 
I should think that in a small school like this, every single fellow should be able to 
hail everyone else by his first name!” After having been at “Lowell Textile'' for 
nearly three months, the writer is far from able to do this, and believes that such is 
the case with a large majority of his classmates. 

It certainly seems wrong for a group of fellows of the calibre prevalent at old 
“Textile” to be so isolated from one another that the true “college spirit” is 
crowded down to that born of mass meetings and general school activities. 


Cfjmfemg 3t €>ber 

Not so long ago, the question of the “Cap and Gown” was under fire, and an 
avalanche of opinions was forthcoming on this subject. After thinking over the 
various comments and opinions given, one may discern a general feeling underlying 
them all. Suppose we consider some things responsible for this feeling. 

L. T. S. has meant to many men a place for light work, little study, and plenty 
of opportunity for recreation and amusement. Many students peruse the tabular 
view, with this thought in mind, and we note students here and there, who never 
have any text-books, and never take any notes, but simply drift and soldier along. 

After drifting until tired of it, or until some authority temporarily arouses 
himself into action, the student may gracefully become a special. Then he pro- 
ceeds to follow a life of ease and pleasure, until father's pockctbook collapses, or 
someone reckons that the specialist has completed his course. Only one name can 
be given to this practice. It is a trade-school practice; a relic of other days. 

Another form of drifting is also very prevalent. A student may float along 
from year to year, flunking subject after subject, until suddenly that student 
comes up with a bump, to find himself up against a stone wall. He must attend 
L. T. S. five or six years, or else drop out altogether. There is no flexible system of 
control or supervision. The student is not made to see the error of his ways, and 
corrected in his attitude by degrees. He is allowed to run the limit and then — 
disorderly retreat, as witness recent incidents. Wc may easily ask ourselves this 
question. Has L. T. S. any standard at all as regards a student's standing? Every- 
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thing points to a negative answer. We find ourselves once more in contact with a 
trade-school practice. 

The above conditions are brought about principally through lack of inter- 
departmental co-operation. Each department has its own methods of grading, and 
its own private standard. This lack of uniformity is not conductive to a flexible 
control of a student’s educational activities. 

Last, but not least, does not the word “school” indicate trades? The general 
opinion is that L. T. S. is a trade school, and this opinion prevails to the larger 
extent in the classes of people we are trying to reach and educate. 

The cap and gown will not be a proper and beneficial feature at L. T. S. com- 
mencements, until the time is at hand when the two can be fittingly worn. The 
cap and gown in a trade school, is a preposterous idea. The cap and gown in a 
college, is a worthy idea. This institution must be technical in the truest sense 
of the word, in conduct, instruction, internal organization, and in name, before the 
cap and gown can be appropriately installed, in its proper dignity and grace, re- 
finement and beauty. 

Signed An Upper Classman 


&egponstbtlttP 

In an absence of two years from the school one very important phase of an 
engineer’s duty came under my observation. I refer to responsibility. I have in 
mind two engineers of exceedingly different characteristics. One man “ate” 
responsibility. The more responsibility that was placed upon him, the more he 
assumed and today he is a consulting engineer. The other man would not assume 
even the responsibility that was placed upon him. As an inevitable result he was 
simply side-tracked. At the end of two years’ time he was a poor draftsman. 

The simple application to the Textile students is just this; don’t be afraid to 
assume responsibility. You have been given the best education for your work that 
it is possible to obtain in this country. If you are consulted on a question, state 
what you believe to be right, and why you think so, if that is necessary. If you don’t 
believe the project to be the best, don’t say that you do just because you know the 
person consulting you wants to hear it that way. Tell him what is right, and explain 
why it is better than his method, and in the end he will appreciate the kindness you 
have done for him. 
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The work of the first term of the school year 1918-1919 at the Lowell Textile 
School has been devoted to the training of young men for the various officers’ 
schools of the army, as prescribed by the War Department's plan for the Student 
Army Training Corps. To meet the requirements of the academic training set forth 
by the Committee on Education and Special Training of the War Department, 
only slight modifications of the regular curriculum were necessary, for the reason 
that the same sort of fundamental scientific instruction which has been successful in 
training young men for the textile industry was found desirable in the training of 
officers. This means that from the viewpoint of the school the pupil during this 
time has not pursued a large number of courses of instruction which are irrelevant 
to his textile training. Consequently the second term’s work, while returning to 
the pre-war program, will continue substantially the student’s work of the past 
term. 

The record of events during the present school year, having to do with the 
establishment of the S. A. T. C. and its continuance up to the date of demobilization 
on December 1, is brief and covers a period of approximately two months. In 
August of the present year the school was notified that it had been selected by the 
War Department as one of the institutions which had met the requirements for the 
establishment of a Students’ Army Training Corps, Collegiate and Technical School 
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Section. With the object of assisting in military instruction during the following 
term the school was asked to send to the officers’ school at Plattsburg, for a two 
months' course, undergraduates who would later return to school. The following 
students were selected: Frank M. Sanborn, Class of 1919; Carl D. Brandt, Class of 
1920; and Harold E. Clayton, Class of 1921. 

They attended the officers’ school, were discharged at its completion, and re- 
turned to school acting as sergeants of their companies. 

Captain Charles N. Cecil, U. S. A., retired, was ordered by the War Depart- 
ment to the school to take command, and to be in charge of the military instruction 
and discipline. His skill and knowledge of military affairs, accpiired from a long 
service in the United States army, were very effective in transforming an active 
body of young men into a most promising unit of the army with such speed and 
smoothness as to result in entire co-operation with the school departments. The 
accompanying illustrations give evidence of the results produced. 

Several weeks previous to the opening of school the War Department made 
further assignments of commissioned officers to the school in the persons of Second 
Lieutenant Edgar W. Nichols, Second Lieutenant James K. Davis, and Second 
Lieutenant Harold Dudgeon. Lieutenant Nichols was later appointed as personnel 
officer and adjutant, Lieutenant Davis as quartermaster, in addition to the com- 
mand of Company B, and Lieutenant Dudgeon as ordnance officer and in com- 
mand of Company A. Nearly all the detail and daily military instruction to the 
men devolved upon these officers. That they were successful in carrying out so full a 
program of military training, retaining to the end of the term the respect and sup- 
port of the students, can but reflect credit upon them. 

All applicants to the corps, upon the certification of the president of the school 
that the educational requirements for admission to the school had been met, were 
required to undergo the same physical examination as is demanded by the army. 
All of these examinations for the 124 successful applicants, in addition to some 
12 rejected, were made by Dr. Ralph W. Parker of this city, appointed by the War 
Department as contracting surgeon for this corps. He was assisted during a part 
of the time by Dr. Wm. M. Jones of Lowell. That there have been no serious cases 
of illness in the corps, and that all members were discharged with a clean bill of 
health on December 11, reflects the degree of medical care given by the contracting 
surgeon. 

In addition to those who enlisted in the S. A. T. C. there has been a naval 
section of nineteen members, composed largely of students of last year’s classes, 
who at that time entered the Naval Reserve. With the establishment of the S. A. 
T. C. these men were transferred to active duty, assigned to the Lowell Textile 
School, and placed under the command of Captain Cecil. They have since their 
transfer been under the same regulations and have had the same accommodations as 
have the members in the army. 
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On account of the prevalence of an epidemic of influenza during the last of 
September and the first weeks of October, the induction into service of the members 
of the S. A. T. C. was postponed from time to time, upon orders from the War De- 
partment, until October 15. Scholastic work was commenced a few days later, 
and has continued throughout the period of service according to the prescribed 
program of studies. 

The needs of housing and feeding have been met by making slight alteration 
in the interior of the school buildings, involving a new top floor and additional 
heating in the second story of Kitson Hall, the purchase of kitchen and mess hall 
equipment, and the construction of tables for the study hall located in the assembly 
hall of Southwick Hall. The inspection of the district construction officer showed 
that the space and arrangements provided would accommodate, according to army 
standards, 200 men in Kitson Hall, which was designated as the barracks. Tables 
for an equal number were placed in the Falmouth Street building, which served as 
a mess hall. Between the barracks and the mess hall, and on the same floor, ample 
space was found in Kitson Hall extension to provide kitchen and washroom facilities. 

All phases of the work of the S. A. T. C. applicable to a school like this were 
successfully carried on under one roof, thus demonstrating the advantage of the 
quadrangle arrangement of buildings. Adjacent to Kitson Hall is the campus, 
which is a perfectly level plot of land entirely enclosed, and of sufficient area to 
accommodate, for drilling, 300 to 400 men. 

The daily program prescribed by the Committee on Education and Special 
Training of the War Department was followed. The class work was commenced at 
8 a. m., continuing until 12 noon. It was resumed after mess at 1.40 p.m., and con- 
tinued until 4.40 p.m. On four afternoons military instruction was given, making a 
total of eleven hours per week. This left forty-two hours for academic work, in- 
cluding study and recitation periods, — a full week, but one adapted for war-time 
needs. The study period was from 7.15 to 9.45 p.m., and at this time the entire 
corps was found in the assembly hall at Southwick Hall, where tables were pro- 
vided to accommodate 8 to 10 students each. During “off hours” this same hall 
was used as a recreation room and the “ Y”, which was much appreciated by all. 

The changing and modification of the regular school life to meet this war-time 
program, and the care of housing and feeding the students within the school build- 
ings, brought many new problems and placed additional responsibilities upon the 
instructing staff; but a solution was found for each problem and some instructor to 
take the additional care. 

The entire charge of providing proper food in quality and quantity, and the 
selection and purchase of the necessary mess equipment, was placed upon Arthur 
A. Stewart, head instructor of the finishing department. He was assisted by C. 
Leonard Glenn, instructor in the same department, A number of the students 
at the time of demobilization voluntaiily stated that they had gained in weight 
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from fifteen to eighteen pounds, which is evidence that a satisfactory mess had 
co-ordinated with the military training in improving the students’ physique. Pro- 
viding for the social needs during “off hours,” and the establishment of the “Y”, 
was under the direction of Louis A. Olney, head of the textile chemistry depart- 
ment. The direction of the supervised study during the study periods was in 
charge of Lester H. Cushing, head of the language department. In all camps and 
military schools established during this war period the need of mass singing was 
realized, and was required as a part of the training program of the S. A. T. ( . 
And again this new demand was successfully met, without going outside of the in- 
instructing staff of the school, by Edgar H. Barker, head of the woolen and worsted 
yarns department. By training and experience he was well fitted to conduct the 
singing program prepared by those having charge of this feature of the S. A. T. C. 
training. With the early cessation of hostilities and the demobilization of the 
S. A. T. C. the time devoted to this plan of military and academic education has 
hardly been sufficient to measure its success or failure. There are certain ad- 
vantages and many recognized disadvantages which include problems that gave 
promise of solution. It nevertheless offered an opportunity for the school to lend 
its aid to the Allied Cause. 

The return to a peace basis will mean a resumption of the regular school pro- 
gram on January 2, 1919, and a continuance of a longer second term than usual, 
thus in all probability making up the work not covered during the first term. In 
this way students entering the school this year, or returning to continue their 
previous work, will ultimately lose no portion of the regular course of instruction. 




Upstream ©ap 1918 

The annual Upstream Day of the Lowell Textile School was held at the Martin 
Luther Grounds in Tyngsboro, and the outing was a most successful one. 

The entire student body, faculty and instructors, left the school at 0 o’clock, 
and went directly to the grounds by special cars. The city of Lowell was allowed to 
hear the Textile cheers as we moved through its thoroughfares, and after we got out 
of the city. Oh, Man! What doings on the car! Ashworth was the main actor, 
and after awhile he didn’t know whether he was coming or going. 

At just 9.30 a. m. the Freshmen and Sophs lined up for their third and decisive 
ball game of the year. In an extra-inning game the Sophs won by the score of 4 to 3, 
and the poor Freshies were down-hearted, for they had also lost the football game 
earlier in the year. All of the Sophomore rooters had the first-base lines, while the 
Freshies were doing likewise on the third-base side of the diamond. The members 
of the faculty and the instructors occupied neutral ground, and woe unto them 
if they had taken sides. At the close of the game the prize- — a box of fifteen dozen 
oranges, was placed in the center of the field, and Commanding Officer Stewart 
gave the order to Captain Goldman of the Sophs to take it away for his team, but 
before they could do this, there was a most successful raid made by the Freshies 
and the other upper classmen, and the oranges were “sunk” without leaving a 
trace. 

Aquatic sports followed, during which time a new banner made its appearance 
with the Textile flag, previously put up on the flag pole. On closer observation it 
was found to be Royal’s trousers, which were missing from the old swimming hole. 
Royal was then made to pose as September Morn’s brother. Then came the eats, 
and believe me, the eats certainly tasted good. After the eats, there followed a 
siesta of a half-hour’s duration — a half hour of “Chamber music”. 
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At 2 o’clock, the baseball team composed of members of the faculty and in- 
structors ran onto the field to cross bats with the Seniors. The same battery which 
worked for the team at the first Upstream Day, performed for the faculty, and, as 
usual, the old Harvard stars, “Lupe” and Cushing were invincible. Furthermore, 
aided by Walter Holt, they hit with reckless abandon and stole bases at will. Presi- 
dent Eames, besides crashing out a ringing double, covered first base in a care- 
free and graceful manner, stopping the ball with his feet if his hands couldn't 
reach the ball quick enough. Walter Holt at second (our genial bursar), rivalled 
Johnnie Evers in the field and Ty Cobb at the bat. Morey at short showed us 
how they do it in the big leagues, while Stevens cavorted about third base. With 
the invincible infield combination, the faculty easily won by the score of 15 to 2. 
The magnates and owners of the faculty team, Professor Olney, Smith, Stewart and 
Sleeper, backed their club heavily and made a clean-up. Mr. Glenn, the head 
coach, directed his team from the bench, with one eye on the game and the other on 
Lawrence. 

After the game there was a tug-of-war between the Freshmen and the upper 
classmen, which event was won by the Freshmen. Again the command of “over 
the top ” was given and this time ten dozen sneakers were sunk. 

Some of the boys then adjourned to handle the pasteboards, at which some of 
them seemed quite adept; even the instructors tried playing whist, and only a few 
knew how narrowly they missed getting a shower. 

Various other amusements were then tried by various fellows, the result of one 
being that Professor Olney had three of the cylinders of his auto disconnected, and 
on going home, had to be pushed up a hill to get him out of the grounds. 

At supper, Mr. Eames addressed the gathering and read a letter from Howard 
Shuttleworth, a former L. T. S. man. Informal addresses were also given by F. H. 
Worrsam and Webster Plaisted of the Athletic Association, and the program was 
brought to a close. 


Upstream ©ap 1919 

Upstream Day of 1919 was certainly the “big” day of the school year! Every- 
thing, from start to finish, was run off smoothly, despite the fact that a record crowd 
was in attendance. Even the “weather man’’ favored us by shutting off the rain, 
and providing an ideal day for such an out-door event. 

Two special electric cars left the school at nine o'clock, on Friday morning, 
May 22nd, loaded with one hundred and twenty -five students and instructors, 
each provided with a white hat. It is sufficient to say that all the people passed 
on the trip to Tyngsboro, gazed with awe (and admiration) at the cars as they sped 
by. When the cars reached Mr. James T. Smith’s house, they were stopped, and a 
hearty serenade was given to Mr. Smith. 
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Once the crowd reached the Martin Luther grounds, things began to hum. The 
first big event was a new one on the Upstream program, and consisted of a relay 
race between the factions of the school. A suitable course was laid out, and the 
teams lined up, and “went to it.” The four men representing Omieron Pi Frater- 
nity emerged the victors, and were presented a handsome loving-eup as a reward. 
Next on the program came the baseball game between the Sophomores and Seniors. 
As this was for the class championship, some keen rivalry was shown by both 
teams (at the start), but the Sophs got the big end of the score, and won easily, 
9 to 4. The battery for the winners was Sweet and Lemire; and for the losers 
was Mr. Lupien and Hadley. Between the two events mentioned several school 
“celebrities” were given a rather “wet” reception! 

As usual, the dinner was served under the trees, and only a participant can 
realize how good Page’s food tasted! Not even a fritter, or any iee cream or eake, 
remained in sight when the repast was over. In fact, so much food was devoured 
that it was necessary to delay the Instructor-Senior baseball game for a short 
period. When the game did start, it proved to be a real fast one, but as is the usual 
custom, the Instructors won, 10 to 9. 

A mad scramble for oranges followed, when Mr. Sleeper broke a crate full 
on the field. A little later some packages of “Lucky Strikes” were thrown around, 
and these also were quickly picked up. The annual tug-of-war between the Fresh- 
men and Sophomores resulted in a victory for the “ Freshies.” This event finished up 
the afternoon sports, and once again the crowd gathered around the “festive board.” 
This time it was beans, but they too, just “hit the spot.” Shortly after supper 
the crowd left the grounds, hiked back toTyngsboro, and returned home to Lowell. 
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Peace! Peaee! Peaee! 

One morn in November we saw the sun gleam 
As it took its old place in the Heavenly seheme. 

And often we said it was naught blit a dream. 

Peace! Peaee! Peace! 

Home! Home! Home! 

At last we were heading due west o’er the sea. 

Bound for New England, the Land of the Free. 
Proud of our reeord, and happy to be 
Home! Home! Home! 

— G.H. J.— 
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Slip! Slosh! Slush! 

Those glorious, terrible days of mud, 

When poor humble K.P.'s peeled thousands of spuds. 
And evTvone wore just the same kind of duds. 

Slip! Slosh! Slush! 

Drill! Drill! Drill! 

The hauling of eaissons for miles over hills. 

The plugging at targets. Ye gods, what a thrill! 

Of horses and training we soon had our fill. 

Drill! Drill! Drill! 

Hike! Hike! Hike! 

The tiresome hiking straight north through the night. 
Till we heard a faint booming that told of the fight. 

And soon the weird star-shells burst out into light. 
Hike! Hike! Hike! 

Roar! Roar ! Roar! 

The fiery mouthings of thousands of guns, 

The bursting of shrapnel, the slaying of Huns; 

That kind of a scrap that the Yankees called fun 
Now dueking from whiz-bangs, now ducking from shells, 
First sprayed with explosives, then gas for a spell. 

But firing back through it all — what a hell! 

Roar! Roar! Roar! 
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“ It was long ago in April 

When excitement seized the Land , 

And the Destinies of Nations 

Were in God Almighty s Hands." 

EARLY DAYS 

The first days of war back in 1917 brought days of excitement as I remember them 
It seemed as if everyone wanted to join some sort of an outfit, and yet didn’t know just 
what to do. Arguments in favor of army, navy, and aviation life waxed stronger and stronger 
as one by one Textile men joined up with the colors. One afternoon — in the latter part of 
April -Lieutenant Colonel Howe addressed the student body, urging that as many as possible 
sign up in the new National Guard regiment of artillery that Massachusetts was then forming. 
The result of that little talk culminated in the enlistment of twenty-three Textile men in the 
Lowell battery. 

On July 25th, the National Guard of New England was called into active service and 
two days later the artillery was living under canvas at Boxford, Mass. For two months we 
drilled, hiked, and wondered — wondered when orders to sail for France would come. By 
this time we had become part of Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery. One day in early Sep- 
tember, the 101st F. A. marched to the railroad, entrained, destination unknown. Two 
weeks later to a day found our regiment marching from camp through the darkness to the 
waiting trains. Entraining at once, we were soon speeding through the night, curtains lowered 
and lights dimmed. When it became daylight, we found ourselves on our way to New York. 

At ten o’clock Sunday evening, September 23rd, a grim-looking little flotilla weighed 
anchor and steamed slowly out into the dark Atlantic. In the lead was the armored cruiser, 
“San Diego”, flanked by two destroyers. Immediately behind in column formation came the 
transports, “Finland” (our ship), “Antilles”, and “Henderson.” Far to the rear was the 
tanker “Maumee.” For three days the convoy pitched and tossed in the throes of a gale. 
Living conditions aboard ship were terrible. All hatches were battened down to keep any 
water that was shipped over the bow from going below. Of a consequence we breathed no 
fresh air. One man after another became seasick, and before long it seemed as if we were 
going through the horrors of Hell itself. To sleep below decks was well-nigh impossible, and 
to go on deck was against orders. But all things — even storms at sea — have an ending and 
on the fourth day we went on deck to find the sun shining. For the next five days we headed 
due east and about noon of the ninth day at sea entered the Danger Zone. Our cruiser and 
her two consorts signalled, “Good luck!” and turned about for home, leaving the three trans- 
ports under the watchful care of five Yankee destroyers. From this time on we carried 
life-belts with us wherever we went. At night the little fleet zig-zagged at full speed — seen ing 
to stagger blindly through the waves, but ever heading for the coast of FYance. At last on the 
morning of October 5th, w r e sighted land — France. Escorted now by two French seaplanes 
and a flock of Yankee submarine chasers, we cruised slowly down the coast, and, just as the 
sun w r as sinking into the ocean, steamed calmly up the harbor of St. Nazaire, and passed 
through the locks into the inner basin. 

On Sunday the whole regiment disembarked and hiked several miles to Camp Number 
One, a former British base. Here w^e rested (?) for ten days in approved army fashion. Our 
rest consisted of digging one day in a resevoir and doing stevedore work at the docks on the 
next. We handled everything from steam engines weighing close to tw r o tons to frail operat- 
ing tables. At night we slept on the ground inside Adrian barracks — a cross between a barn 
and a cellar — wdiose roofs w T ere like sieves and about as w aterproof. All wc did in St. Nazaire 
was raise a few 7 blisters, contract colds, and learn to cuss the French weather in subdued 
but none the less vehement tones of voice. We prayed for the training camp, the front, any- 
thing but St. Nazaire. 
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One Wednesday our prayers were answered, for we found ourselves entraining “40 
liommcs, 8 chevaux” style. How we all got aboard was a mystery. Eventually, the engine 
whistled — a regular peanut-roaster exhaust — and we were off. To be candid “the gang” 
was fast becoming fed up, for comfort there was none. There was not room enough for the 
men to stretch out on the floor of the car, those who did lie down being of necessity forced to 
double up like a jack-knife. A few sat upright, the position finally becoming so painful that 
the unfortunates had to stand up for relief. It was then that the many who had had no seat 
since the beginning cf the trip, and who had been seriously contemplating murder with a 
view of obtaining such, dove for the vacant spaces. And so it went on. We reached Guer, our 
railhead, at midnight, detrained and at once climbed aboard a waiting line of French trucks 
which carried us through the rain to our camp. 

Morning found us in Camp Coetquidan, a camp formerly used by troops of Napoleon. 
Our brigade lived here for four months, drilling daily at the guns, firing now and then, taking 
care of horses, and getting ready — always getting ready. Target practice, hikes, drills of 
all descriptions, kept us busy from morning to night, although the powers that were did let 
us have two hours to ourselves on Sundays. We utilized this time washing clothes. It was 
all work and no play, without any exaggeration, until we reached a state where we hated 
the camp, the mud, the weather, and, at times, ourselves. Christmas came at last, and a day 
of rest it proved to be. The Textile boxes arrived — wonders that they were — and for a day 
we forgot about the war and thought of the good old days back in God’s country. Christmas, 
1917, was a day of deep thought for most of us. 

On the next day we were working and drilling again. Rumor after rumor seized the 
camp. At first we were going to the Italian Front, and then we were to become infantrymen. 
There was hardly anything except possibly Y.M.C.A. clerks that we were not to become. 
One day we fired the battery using balloon observation. The next day we fired at our tar- 
gets with an aeroplane directing our fire. Finally, gas masks were issued, and each man passed 
through a gas-chamber while wearing the respirator. It was to be the front before many 
days. There was only one thing that worried us. At that time the artillery of the Rainbow 
Division was in camp with us, and we wanted to beat them up into the lines the worst way. 
Finally, on February 2nd, the first battery of the 101st F. A. left for the railroad. Four hours 
later another battery of seventy-fives pulled out. It was then that we knew that the Yankee 
Division was going to the Front! 


CHEMIN DES DAMES 

Monday morning, February 4, 1918, was the day Battery F started. At eight o’clock 
horses, guns, rolling kitchen and all moved out of the gun-park, through the camp, and headed 
for Guer. That afternoon found everything aboard train speeding for Paris. All night we 
travelled, the wheels clicking merrily over the rails, while, wrapped in our overcoats, we 
tried to sleep. Morning found our train but a few kilometers from Paris, and then we sud- 
denly switched over to tracks heading north and sped on towards Soissons. About four 
o’clock we reached the little station of Pommiers, one station below Soissons, and detrained. 
Overhead a half-dozen French planes sailed lazily back and forth, patroling their sectii n of 
the heavens. Just before it became dark, Battery F was on the move. The Aisne River was 
soon crossed, and in the deepening shadows of dusk, we entered a poor little shell-torn village 
— our first sight of the results of war. It seems that we were marching over historic ground, 
i the battlefields of the Chemin-des-Dames, a sector in which some of the fiercest fighting 
had once been fought. When the column finally stopped, it was in a woods that formerly held 
German occupants. We slept the sleep of the tired that night. 

For four days we stayed under cover, camouflaging all the carriages and hiding the horses 
in the woods. During daylight, except for the absence of civilian population, the destroyed 
villages, and the passing of groups of French planes above us, one would never realize that a 
grim war was on but a few miles away. At night, however, when all was still, the faint boom- 
ing of long-range guns could be heard, and the occasional sullen roar of a barrage. 

“Harness and hitch and straight away!” were the orders on the fifth day. 
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In almost no time at all the battery was on its way, up hill and down, and across a level 
plain into the towns of Juvigny and Chavigny, two little hamlets with wonderful war records. 
But even these were left behind, and the signs of a war close at hand became more real. By 
the time we had seen an airfight between six French and four Boche aviators we began to 
think we were close to the lines. But when, out of a clear sky, we heard a most terrible whine 
and then a crump! as a shell landed but twenty-five yards ahead of our advancing battery, we 
were absolutely certain of it. It seemed as if Heinie was welcoming us, so to speak. A 
terribly polite fellow is Johnny Boche in this respect. However, the luck that was with us 
to the end of the war, perched on each man’s shoulder, and we passed the danger spot without 
being hit. When the column stopped again, we were in a little valley near Crecy-au-Mont. 
That night, under cover of darkness, the first platoon went up to an old abandoned gun 
position. A remarkable phenomenon came to our attention that night. As we passed through 
a little French \illage, we saw a big signpost saying that Paradise was two kilometres up 
the road, and w hen we reached that heavenly town, a signpost directed us to Glory. Needless 
to sav, no one looked at signposts for the rest of the trip. 

Sunday night, February 10-th, the remaining two guns were hauled up and put in posi- 
tion. Battery F was all set. For three wrecks the battery lived near the famous castle of 
Coucv-le-Chateau, firing a barrage now and then and ducking any shells that happened to 
drop too close. The four gun-crews gradually got accustomed to being called out of a sound 
sleep by the hoarse ery of “Normal Barrage!’’, and of rushing pell-mell out of the dug-outs 
into the gun-pits, to fire until orders came to “cease firing!” 

The telephone men became adept at maintaining communications with battalion head- 
quarters. The rocket guard became used to the responsibilities of picking up barrage and 
gas signals from the doughboys. Needless to say, w^e never grew^ accustomed to shelling, and 
record after record was broken in mad dashes for the dug-outs. However, all records were 
shattered when a certain lieutenant attempted to drag his horse into a dugout with him. 
About three miles to the rear of the guns were the horse lines where the horses and drivers and 
spare men stayed. Each night a ration cart would load up with supplies and go up to the 
guns. To have done so in daylight would have been suicide. Sometimes a string of caissons 
w ould report at an ammunition dump, load up with shell or shrapnel and haul a few 7 hundred 
rounds to the guns. All work was done at night, and daylight was chiefly a time of rest. The 
most impressive feature of the Chemin-des-Dames sector was the frequency of air-raids. 
Night after night a group of Boche aviators passed overhead bound for Paris. Only all 
didn’t go to Paris. A few^ — quite a few — explored our rear areas, making life miserable for 
ye poor Yank. Eschelons, villages, or railroads were all treated alike. It was when the 
peculiar throbbing purr of the Boche bomber w^as heard through the clear night air that 
hoarse shouts of “Lights out!” warned all to take cover. Suddenlv a beam of light cut the 
sky, then another, and another, all trying to pick up the raiders. Little spots of flame flashed 
and disappeared as shrapnel searched out the airon. A series of terrific concussions, the 
gradual diminishing tone of the motors, the shutting off of searchlights, and w r e knew the raid 
w as o\e \ The n there w r as nothing to do but wait for the next one. 

Saturday nU ht, March 2, the first platoon moved to a position twelve kilometres to the 
right, while the second platoon followed during the next night. This new 7 home of ours, 
situated near Antiosse Ferrne, was anything but a pleasure resort. Shell holes, none of them 
very old, iret our gaze wherever w r e looked. For two w^eeks the guns remained here, the 
horse lines having been moved in the meanwdiile to the village of Leury, whose one street 
bore the name ”Rue de President Wilson”. Rumors of a relief and rest beeame more and 
more persistent as the days passed by. Finally, on the night of March 20, the limbers were 
sent up for the guns, which w r ere hauled back to Leury. Just after midnight a terrible Ger- 
man barrage started, a barrage which was the opening blow of a series of drives that shook 
Europe to its very foundations. The Yankee Division escaped the horrors of the first Ger- 
man onslaught by four hours. The next night saw the whole battery back in Pommiers, 
entraining. Far aw r av could be heard the steady pounding of the German barrage. 
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THE TOUL FRONT 

Ml that day the train travelled south and then east. A detour had to be made around 
Soissons, which was being shelled so heavily that 11 c trains could passthrough. About noon 
we reached Chateau-Thierry, little thinking that we would sec it again under far dillerent 
conditions. The train continued on its way down the Marne valley until nine o’clock that 
evening, when it stopped at Brienne-lc-Chateau. We detrained at once, fed the horses, 
hitched in and started on a ten-mile hike. Just at davbrcak we arrived at the little town 
of Argancon, almost lost in the hills. We slept till noon in schoolhousc and barn. For the 
next two weeks we did nothing but travel over the road, sleeping in this village for a night 
and then passing on to the next. It was line until it commenced to rain, and after that, 
being in the saddle hour after hour was far from a joke. At one time we rested for two days in 
Bcttincourt until orders came to continue the march, and we went our way. Easter Sunday 
found us on the road having a twenty-mile hike. About noon we passed through ’Dom- 
re my, the birthplaec of Joan of Arc. By this time we were in the region of the Meuse River, 
which was very much in evidence due to the heavy rains. We now knew for a fact that rest 
had been called off and that we were on our way to another sector. Finally on noon of April 
3rd orders came for the first two pieces of each battery to get ready to go up into the lines 
that night. Rather sudden, these army orders! x\t a cross roads we were met by a line of 
trucks. Two guns were hauled aboard each truck in verv short order, and their crews, a few 
telephone men and a cook sat down wherever there was room. Waving goodbye to the col- 
umn, we rolled over the road towards Toni. We soon passed through that fortified city and 
after two hours more of jolting stopped at Sanzey, a little village about fifteen kilometres from 
the front, f he guns were lifted from the trucks and hitched to two limbers belonging to A 
Battery of the 6th F. A. (1st Division). At nine o’clock the two guns started for the front, 
followed bv a park wagon which was filled with telephones, wire, blanket rolls, kitchen sup- 
plies and humanity. Ansauvillc and Hamonville, each town showing more and more evidence 
of shelling, were passed, until finally we entered Mandrcs, passed the church, and turned 
sharply to the right. After lurching over a terrible road, we approached Suicide Corner 
—beautiful names, n' est-ce-pas ? — and crashed into a ditch. Our guide, a sergeant from the 
regulars, shouted under the stress of deep emotion for everyone to show signs of life or we’d all 
be blown to Kingdom Come. He only spoke once, because none of us felt as if we wished to 
meet St. Peter iust then. Under the combined efforts of horse and man, the park wagon, 
creaking protcstingly, was hauled into the road. A few minutes later we turned into a muddy 
field, where we were to relieve a platoon belonging to the 6th F. A. For four hours we hauled, 
dragged, and at times lifted the seventy-fives through two hundred yards of mud. At regular 
intervals shells dropped on Dead Man’s Cur\e a short distance away. Then, just before 
daylight, the relief was completed, and the horses disappeared to Ihe rear. Each man dropped 
into his bunk too fagged out even to remove his muddy shoes. Four men and the captain 
remained awake. Two men stayed on guard at the guns, one on rocket guard, the other al 
the telephone. Down in his dugout, heavy-eyed from lack of sleep, our chief studied his 
maps and firing data. Such is a relief at the front. . 

We soon discovered that we were in the American sector northwest of Toul. The next 
night the third and fourth pieces moved slowly into a woods about two kilometres from the 
first platoon. Again Battery F was all set. April proved to be as 'dreary a month as we ever 
experienced. Rain and mud spell out the whole story. The left end of our sector- -the 
largest sector ever held by an American division during the war— was kept busy for four 
days in some severe fighting in the Apremont section. For this work the colors of the 101th 
Infantry were decorated by the Ficnch- the first American regiment to be so honored by a 
foreign power. 

On April 20-21, our own part of the line was more than busy. As one man put it, “There 
were beaucoup fireworks!” That day, as I now recall it, was just a jumble of exciting events. 
About three o’clock in the morning trenches, gun-positions, villages and roads were showered 
with high explosives and gas. At the signal “Barrage!” from the Connecticut doughboys, 
then in the lines, the guns of the 102nd and 103rd F. A., opened up al once and fired 
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almost continuously for twenty-four hours. In many cases 
they stopped simply because there was no more ammu- 
nition. The full strength of the German attack fell at 
Seicheprey. Outnumbered almost ten to one, the Yanks fell 
back, fighting like devils. Wild appeals for reinforcements 
and ammunition were sent to the rear by runners, all communi- 
cations having been blown to pieces long before. Due to 
Yankee grit, what was meant for a raid only was turned into a 
battle. Hanging on grimly, a little group fighting hand-to- 
hand here, machine guns sputtering death there, the New 
Englanders fought on. Driven back before reinforcements 
arrived, they consolidated their line and held. All day long 
the boys fought in that section, and through it all the guns 
fired. In broad daylight string after string of caissons gal- 
loped madly over shell-swept roads bringing the precious 
loads of ammunition to the waiting guns. Work done only 
at night in former times, was now done in daylight. Ambu- 
lances were blown from roads. And over those roads the 
drivers traveled for forty hours, too busy to sleep or eat. As fast as one battery was supplied, a 
load was sent to another. Glory! There were more unheralded deeds of heroism that day 
than one could think possible. That night the counter-attack started, preceded by a rolling 
barrage from the seventy-fives. Every bit of ground was recovered and the Battle of Sciche- 
prev was over. 

By some Seicheprey has been called an American reverse. Perhaps it was. These are 
the facts, using German figures. The attacking party consisted of 2798 men. There were 
350 Yanks in the front lines at that point. When everything was over, the American losses 
had amounted to 634. After the war a captured Yank reported that of the 2798 who ad- 
vanced, only 947 returned untouched. Perhaps it was a reverse, but when three Huns fell 
for every Yank killed or hurt, it was a mighty costly victory for the enemy. 

It might be of interest to know that the following order was received by Battery F 
during the height of the battle: 

“Batteries D and E will retreat to rear positions. Battery F will stay to the 
last man if necessary.” 

However, there was no retreating 

May was a very quiet month, only one raid occurring during all that time. For excite- 
ment wc fired a few barrages and watched airfights. June came along and with it some 
wonderful weather. By this time the whole division was expecting a relief. On June 16th, 
a terrific little scrap was fought at Xivray, the 103rd Infantry having its hands full for 
about twenty-four hours. But here again Heinie was repulsed. About this time our 
observers had noticed a concentration of German infantry in a certain woods, and a terrible 
gas attaek was immediately laid down by the whole artillery brigade. When things quieted 
down a bit, stretcher-bearers carried bodies out of the woods for three days. No one knew 
just what had happened, but evidently our gas had nipped another German attack in the bud. 
For the rest of our stay on this front Heinie acted rather peevishly, throwing shells over at 
the slightest signs of life. During the week of June 23rd, infantry from the 167th French 
Division and the 82nd American Division relieved our doughboys, and French artillery 
took over our positions. The guns at once departed for the St. Jean sector to our right 
and assisted the French in a raid. After this little affair, the pieces were hauled to Sanzey. 
Everyone now expected a rest and probably furloughs. Then, one afternoon, orders came for 
every caisson in theregiment to report at an ammunition dump at onceand load with shrapnel. 

“Rest, hell!” growled one Yank. 

On Friday night, June 28th, the regiment pulled out of Sanzey and turned towards the 

rear. 
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When we had arrived at the Tout front in early April, we were veterans of a forty-six 
days' campaign only, and were “green" in every sense of the word. Yet the YD was ordered 
take over a twenty-kilometre front, relieving not only the 1st U. S. Division but one and a 
half French divisions. And for three months the Yanks had held the lines, giving the Huns 
tit for tat. Apremont, Seicheprev, Bois Brule, and Xivrav were the main engagements. It 
was noticeable that where for years previous the Boche had been victor, taking prisoners 
almost at will, he was now being defeated. The French called our doughboys “erazee". 
And there you have the whole story — the Yankee doughboy. God bless him! 


CHATEAU THIERRY 

We hiked all night after leaving Sanzey, stopping at daybreak in Ourches, where we 
rested until Sunday noon. At that time the battery took the road for Vancouleurs and 
entrained in just forty-three minutes. At nine o’clock the train started, two machine-guns 
having first been mounted to protect us from air-raids. All night and all the next day we 
traveled towards Paris, the French people giving us a wonderful reception as we sped along. 
The suburbs of Paris were eventually reached and at Noisy-le-Sec we stopped. 

“Parade in Paris on the Fourth," howled one enthusiast. 

Then without warning the train continued its journey, gathered speed, and switched 
off to the north bound tracks. Dumbfounded, we looked at one another. Montdidier, 
Soissons, and Chateau-Thierrv lay to the north, and none of these localities could be called 
healthy by any means. About four o’clock we stopped at Dammartin and detrained. It 
was Chateau-Thierry. That night we hiked twenty-five miles over the road towards the 
front. Every time we halted for a rest, a steady drumfire could be heard, terrible and awful. 
For a week we hiked up and down the lines west of Chateau-Thierry. A drive was expected 
along that front, — just where, nobody knew. At last, on Sunday night, July 7th, orders 
came for the New Englanders to relieve the 2nd Division. After an all-night hike the 1st 
platoon went into position on the hills overlooking Domptin. During the next night it was 
joined by the 2nd platoon, the horses being hidden in woods about Villiers-sur-Marne. 

The first week was spent in growing accustomed to the activities of open warfare, 
because such a thing as a dugout was a curiosity in the Pas Fini sector. Each man dug a 
hole a foot or so deep and large enough to hold his body. During a bombardment everyone 
dove headlong into his “fox-hole" and trusted in Providence to bring him through. Artillery 
and infantry were treated alternately with high explosive, gas and shrapnel. Machine-gun 
bullets cut through the fields of waving wheat at the slightest signs of activity. Altogether 
it was a week of anxiety. Every night the various batteries sent out one or two pieces for 
sniping work. Moving under the cover of darkness, as close to the lines as was reasonable 
and then firing like the very Old Harry all night, retreating to the regular positions only at 
the approach of daylight, each “party", as it was called, caused the Germans no end of 
trouble. It was a long time before Heinie understood those roving gypsy batteries. 

There were heavy German attacks on the nights of July 13th, 14th, and 15th, especially 
in the region of Vaux. For the next two days we heard a heavy drumfire to our right and 
knew that a general attack was on between Rheims and Chateau-Thierry. We momentarily 
expected the blow to spread to us — but it didn’t. By dark of July 17th, orders came for 
the guns to advance to a little woods bordering the Paris-Metz road. In a terrible thunder- 
shower the column moved slowly along and after extreme difficulty reached the new position. 
Every road for miles was filled with strings of caissons, battalions of sweating, cursing dough- 
boys, ration-carts, water-carts, all striving to get ahead. Everyone knows the strategy of 
the counter-attack along the Marne. Heavy attacks were to be launched simultaneously 
from both sides of the salient, while a steady pressure was to push up from the south. With 
the success of this northern push an orderly German retreat would be turned to a rout. 

When day broke on July 18, 1918, the 103rd Infantry was north of Lucy le Bocage, 
the 104th Infantry was in Belleau Woods, the 102nd Infantry lay along a line of hills a little 
beyond Bouresches, and the 101st Infantry faced to north near Vaux. Close behind were 
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the massed guns of the artillery. Suddenly, as if 
fired by one hand, every seventy-five and one iiftv- 
five opened up, and the drive was on! All day long 
the doughboys advanced, overcoming all opposition 
and suffering tremendous losses. The push was 
temporarily held up by the failure of a French divi- 
sion on our right to make much headway. Far into 
the night the guns poured steel into the enemy, 
destroying machine-gun nests, scattering columns 
on the road, and covering the pushing doughboys. 
During the first dav Battery F lost the first man 
killed, when Jerry Silk of Lowell was fatally wounded . 
Another boy was hit and was sent to the hospital. 
The firing was continuous. 

Early in the morning of July 20th orders came for the battalion to move ahead into new 
positions. It was the war of movement we had dreamed of for months. When the trails 
were let down, the batteries were in position in a wheatfield, but before the guns could be 
loaded orders came to continue the advance. As the horses, pulling steadily at the traces, 
hauled the guns along, the signs of recent fighting became more in evidence. A dead Hun 
here, a Yank there, another Yank, all facing the enemy, a couple of dead mules, rifles, ammu- 
nition, grenades, packs, canteens, mess-kits, — everything that a soldier needs, were scattered 
helter-skelter in the fields. Overhead, Yankee planes sped by almost incessantly, every now 
and then a sudden piit-put-put of machine-guns telling of an airtight. Once in a while a 
sausage balloon was brought to the ground in flames, leaving a long trail of smoke. Rein- 
forcements marched up the road, the set young faces bespeaking a courage that can hardly 
be understood. Ambulance after ambulance passed by, and the parting words of the wounded 
were the words of heroes. When they saw the guns, it was a wave of the hand, a wan smile, 
and a hoarsely whispered “Good-luck”. And one Yank cried, “Give ’em hell for us!” 

You can’t beat Yanks! 

Each day it was the same story. The doughboys advanced, meeting fierce resistance, 
yet ever advancing. The guns spouted out their hate. Advancing through smiling fields of 
wheat, not knowing whether a machine-gun nest was ten or ten thousand metres away, the 
Yanks moved on and on. It was a matter of capturing a hill, then a little village, often 
moving for a mile or so over a level plain, to be swallowed up in the underbrush of woods 
where fighting took place from tree to tree. It was the Boche who called our doughboys 
Indians. One evening just about sunset a deluge of shells struck our whole battalion. Men . 
were struck down in the twinkling of an eye. It was then that they got Dennett, T7. Good 
old “Denny” had worked like a Trojan during the drive. As “gas-hound”, his was a terrible 
responsibility, and there wasn’t a better gas non-com in the A. E. F. When Dennett said a 
gas-mask was O.K., we believed him. But as 1 said, they got him, and when they did they 
got a man. Sjostrom of T7 was hit on the hand during the same shelling. 

On July 25th the German resistance was again broken down, and we moved ahead. 
At that time, the 28th Division relieved the infantry, who were by now well-nigh overworked. 
But the artillery stayed in, covering the Pennsylvania troops. The men were fast reaching 
the limit of their endurance, but somehow stayed on. Poor food, and but little of it, water 
so bad that at times the horses refused to drink it, lack of sleep, the strain of firing hour 
after hour, and the mental anguish of expecting death at any instant, were a combination 
of forces to undermine any human will-power. But the boys stuck, and fired and fired. Not 
only did the 28th Division receive our support, but the 42nd (Rainbow) was covered by us 
in their terrible fighting around Sergy and Scringes. The 4th U. S. Division also was backed 
up by the YD artillerymen. When orders came to report to the rear, our shells were falling 
into German positions along the Veslc, and we had made a record unequalled in the annals 
of artillery of the A. E. F. It took the horses just two days to haul us back to our jumping-off 
point, and it was a very fagged-out but happy regiment that pulled into Chateau-Thierry 
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on the morning of August 6th. Into hell and out again alive. Who wouldn’t be happy? 
We had been tried and had not been found wanting. 

Citation and letters of commendation poured into headquarters, and from the famous 
General DeGoutte came the thrilling words: 

“The 26th Division alone is responsible for the whole Allied advance on the 
Marne. They are shock troops, par excellence !” 

Months later the artillery brigade received its citation for the Second Battle of the Marne 
from Major-General Edwards: 

“1. To the artillery of the 26th Division is due my expression of admiration 
for its efficiency and fighting qualities, and for its indefatigable support of our 
fine infantry. Artillery can desire no higher tribute than the conscious fact that it 
had gained the confidence, reliance and thanks of the infantry. 

“2. During more than eight months of fighting service the spirit of loyalty dis- 
played by every officer and man of the 51st Field Artillery Brigade toward his duty, 
toward the Yankee Division and toward the Division commander has been fine. 

“3. The record of the 51st Artillery Brigade in the Second Battle of the 
Marne is glorious. It went with, supported and protected the infantry in its ad- 
vance of 18| kilometres by Chateau-Thierrv, and afterwards, in succession, two other 
divisions in the advance from the Marne to the Yesle for a period of eighteen days, 
between July 18 and August 4, with a gain of over 40 kilometres. It is a record of 
which the entire division and our country justly may be proud. 

“I congratulate and thank the artillery brigade of the Yankee Division. 

“C. R. EDWARDS” 

But the story can never be completed until one remembers that 5300 Yanks paid the 
price for that terrible advance. Every kilometre was baptized with American blood! 

A BRIEF REST AND THEN ST. MIHIEL 

What remained of the division was now concentrated about Meaux. New clothing was 
issued, we bathed in the Marne, were paid, and sneaked into Paris when we dared. On 
August 13th the division moved by rail to a rest area near Chatillon-sur-Seine. While here 
the battery received new horses and was ready for another scrap within a very few days. 
Haggard and worn faces had disappeared, It was a new outfit. Rumors of furloughs again 
spread, the battery. clerk even making out lists of the names of those to go. Without warning 
orders were again changed, and we prepared for the front. Ray Messer, T7, visited us one 
afternoon and spoke of the big push soon to come. He left, and we never laid eyes upon him 
again. On the night of August 29th orders reached the battery directing us to report at the 
railroad the next afternoon. No one said very much, but all felt much the same as did a 
poor, homesick Yank who burst into the weird refrain of: 

“I wanta go home. I wanta go home. 

I don’t wanta go to the trenches no more, 

I don’t wanta hear those whiz-bangs roar. 

Carry me over the sea 

Where the Allemands can’t get at me. 

Oh my! I don’t wanta die! 

I wanta go home!” 

The next evening at eight o’clock Battery F was again speeding over the rails, and 
continued to do so until the next morning. It didn’t take us very long to decide something 
big was in the air. As we drew closer to the rear areas of the front, Yanks became more and 
more numerous. The battery detrained at Lignv and at once took up the march towards 
Bar-le-Duc. We finally halted in a woods about two kilometres from that famous old town. 
Pup-tents were pitched, and everyone but a few guards fell asleep. Just at midnight we 
were awakened by the top sergeant’s whistle. 

“Make up your rolls! Harness and hitch!” 

We were off on another weird hike. When the column struck the main road, it was found 
to be choked with troops. A regiment of infantry stumbled along one side and we on the 
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other. On we marched until daybreak. Hiding during the day, wc again took up the march 
at night. Rain made life in a pup-tent the life of a dog, and the roads became worse than 
ever. On the afternoon of September 11th the gun-crews went up to the pieces and prepared 
for the barrage. All that night artillery — French and American — struggled over almost 
impassable roads. At midnight, however, all seemed deadly quiet. Only an occasional 
shell was fired. 

Suddenly, about one o’clock in the morning of September 12th, thousands of guns burst 
into flame and roared out such roars as man never before heard. The sky was red with 
flashes, and full of shrieking missiles, which ranged from the small seventy-five to the huge 
“freight-trains” from the naval guns far to the rear. Every German trench, gun-position 
and road was deluged with bursting shells or gas. There was no firing back to speak of, 
because such a thing was an impossibility. Daylight came, and the infantry went over. There 
was no opposition; the fight had been blown out of Heinie long before. Terror-stricken 
Germans and Austrians surrendered at the mere approach of the Yanks. Nearly 1500 gave 
themselves up during the first day. History never aw such amazing results. Supply-trains, 
whole auto-truck companies, even a commissary fell into American hands. All the afternoon 
the doughboys moved ahead, until finally they were beyond the range of our seventy-fives. 
So they went on without the guns. 

That night the 102nd Infantry received orders to make a forced all-night march. It 
seems that both the 26th and 1st Divisions had the little town of Vigneulles for its objective. 
Striking out from both sides of the salient, it was a race between the YD and the 1st! Every- 
one knew about it, and Lord, but excitement was high. Advance flankers were thrown out 
by the gallant 102nd, for the woods were not yet clear of the enemy. The main body marched 
along in column formation. A whole ammunition train and then a machine gun company 
were captured in almost less time than it takes to tell the story. And then while it was still 
dark, those doughboys marched into Vigneulles. The 26th had beaten the 1st Division by 
seven hours. The whole Yankee Division was tickled at that bit of news. 

The drive stopped on the thirteenth of the month. When it was over, it was found that 
2500 prisoners had fallen into the hands of the YD, and that a gain of fourteen and a half 
kilometres had been made, with surprisingly few losses. One unfortunate episode spoiled 
much of our satisfaction. It seems that the air service knew nothing of the capture of Vig- 
neulles, and bombed the town when it was full of Yanks. Thirty-five men were hit. The 
French troops near us were almost delirious with joy, in direct contrast to their spirits before 
the fight commenced. Very much in earnest, they assured us that our infantry would be an- 
nihilated when it advanced through Les Eparges and St. Remy. Why, hadn’t 30,000 French- 
men alone been killed in a previous attack years before on that one spot? Certainement! 
And as for capturing Mont Sec — a shrug of the shoulders expressed their opinion. Of course 
“Les Americains sont bons , mats — ” 

But those Frenchmen were wrong. The St. Mihiel Salient was no more. 

For the next three weeks the Yankee Division lived in its newly won territory. Battery 
F went into position in a little valley in front of the ruins of Les Eparges. A few barrages 
were fired now and then, especially on the day that the Argonne-Muise Offensive got under 
way, when the 102nd and 103rd regiments of infantry made a feint on several German vil- 
lages, and raised such a fuss in general that the Huns thought the whole A. E. F. was coming. 
Far to the left towards Verdun, we could hear the heavy drumfire of the new drive. 

On October 3rd, the guns moved up close behind the infantry to assist in a local raid. 
On October 5th as many men from our regiment as could be spared, reported in a woods to 
celebrate the first anniversary of our landing in France. O r band was there, the divisional 
show, and the “old man”. It was the first time we had seen General Edwards near at hand. 
We all knew that the infantry thought quite a bit of their chief, so we wondered what he 
would be like. The first few words, and he won us: 

“I haven’t had much chance to see you before, men. Been rather busy, you know. 
When I first saw you up near Soissons, I decided then and there that you didn’t know how to 
salute. But after I heard your first barrage, I knew damn well you knew how to shoot!” 
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Many people have wondered why officers and men almost worshipped General Ed- 
wards. Perhaps it can be explained by saying that he made everyone feel as if he were talking 
man to man. And that means a whole lot in the army. 

On October 10th the two infantry brigades of the 79th Division moved up into the lines, 
while the artillery belonging to the 30th Division took over our gun-positions. Our stay in 
the Troyon sector was over. 

.VERDUN 

After it was dark, the 102nd F. A. took up the hike towards Verdun. It was then that 
we realized that we were going into the Argonne-Meuse fighting. For four days we hid in 
the woods about Verdun. Before the guns could be sent up, the 104th Infantry was ordered 
to attack the enemy lines in Bois d’Haumont. Sixteen French whippet tanks went ahead of 
the attack, but failed completely. The recent rains had turned the battlefield into a sea of 
mud. Of the sixteen tanks, but one returned. Without the support of these, the 104th was 
forced to fall back to its original position, having suffered heavy losses. 

On the 17th, the guns moved up into Death Valley — there were dozens of them on this 
front. It was nothing but a barren ravine with hardly a tree or blade of grass in root. Twelve 
of our seventy-fives were on one slope, firing across the valley into the German lines. A 
corduroy 7 road and the mangled remains of what had once been a German narrow-guage rail- 
road lay at the bottom. At the foot of the opposite slope eight one hundred and fifty-five 
longs, manned by the French, were in position. On the top of the hill over which we fired, 
was a battalion of doughboys living in “foxholes” and wondering if the next heavy shelling 
would end it all. No attempt was made at camouflaging, because such a thing was im- 
possible. The Germans knew who was in the valley and acted aceordinglv Shrapnel was 
thrown over oil and on, and gas when we least expected it. The French always told us that 
our Verdun front was “pas bon 1 , and now we believed them. 

From October 23 to 27, fierce fighting occurred. 

Just preceding this attack notice was received of the relieving of General Edwards 
from the command of the Yankee Division. There is no need to say anything of the murmur 
of astonishment and anger that spread through the ranks. From now on the attaek was a 
personal matter. It was Edwards’ last fight, and the doughboys vowed to make good. It 
was Colonel Bearss who sent this notice to his men in the front lines: 

“Every officer, non-commissioned officer, and man is depended upon to uphold the 
glorious traditions of the 26th Division. All hell’s flying artillery cannot stop this brigade 
when it has once gone into action.” 

It seemed as if the guns fired as never before, and Heaven knows they had to! The hills 
and woods which our infantry was told to capture were protected by a maze of trenches, 
pill-boxes and wire entanglements that made each position well-nigh impregnable. Advanc- 
ing at terrible cost, so many" men fell, that when the heavy" German counter-attack was 
launched, the little wave of Yanks had to fall back. Reforming, they came on and on. For 
four day r s Belleu Bois and other positions were taken only to be lost each time. But finally 
on the 27th, Bois Belleu was taken and held. All the next day" the enemy tried to retake 
those woods, only to be driven off with fearful losses. 

The frequent calls for barrage were answered with amazing promptness by the artillery. 
Day or night, the guns fired steadily and accurately. However, the strain of nine months 
of practically continuous fighting was telling on the men. Many were so hoarse from the 
effects of gas that they could talk but in whispers. Men were killed going for their meals, 
dugouts were smashed in, and pieces blown up, until everyone wondered who would be the 
next. It seemed as if Heinie shelled us according to a prepared plan. First D Battery would 
be bombarded, then E Battery, and then F would have its turn. A few minutes later and the 
French gunners would be running to cover, and then the infantry would be showered. One 
after another men were sent to the hospital. Of the Textile men, Webster ’22, was the first 
to go. Parker T8, followed. During a heavy gas-attack Sjostrom T7 and Parsons ’22, who 
were then acting as runners at battalion headquarters, were badly gassed. Men who were 
less hurt or siek were sent back to the eschelon, while fresher men took their places at the 
guns. From November 7th to 11th the attacks were continued. The artillery 7 fire to our 
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right was very intense, and it seemed as if we were at the pivot of a general offensive. On 
the 9th we ceased firing, the Germans being out of range. 

Orders came on the night of November 10th to get ready to move to a new position. 
The limbers came up, and our last night hike in wartimes commenced. It was very cold, as I 
remember the night. The horses pulled steadily, and we on foot had quite a time keeping up 
with the column. About three o’clock in the morning we met a line of ammunition trucks. 

“Heard the news, boys?” asked one driver. 

“No. What’s up?” we queried. 

“Armistice signed!” 

Howls of “Where do you get that stuff?” 

“Tell it to the Marines!” 

“ G’wan !” 

Nobody could believe it and when, as we turned 
into another little valley to take up our new posi- 
tion, a dozen shells whined over our heads, somebody 
laughed — it almost sounded hysterical — and cried, 

“Armistice, hell!” 

We went into position at once and carried am- 
munition until about ten o’clock. About quarter of 
eleven orders came. 

“Battery attention!” 

The guns having already been set on their targets, when the command to fire came, each 
piece spoke at once. The crews acted more or less crazy as they fired, one man petting each 
shell as he slid it into the breech, and when it was tired, crying, “Go to it, baby!” 

And then, just at eleven o’clock, the order came, “Cease firing!” 

The whole front was stilled. Somebody yelled, “ Fini la guerre /” and could say no more. 

That afternoon each Yank rolled up in his blanket and slept as only a tired soldier sleeps. 
It was only when it grew dark that we realized what had really happened. Bonfires dotted 
the hills of Verdun for the first time in four years. Rockets of all descriptions filled the skies, 
this one calling for “Normal Barrage,” that one warning us of the approach of gas. And we 
only laughed and thought of home. 

Somehow it didn’t seem true. But it was. After all the hardships, the mud, the muck 
and filth, it was ended. After all those sleepless nights in the saddle, days when we had gone 
without food, and times innumerable when we had slept like dead men in the rain, it was 
over. No more ducking from shells. No longer a deadly fear at the cry, “Gas!” As that 
Yank had said in his terrible but eloquent French, it was 

“Fini la guerre! Home! 1 ' 

As everyone knows the YI) was almost powerless to move on when the guns ceased firing 
on November 11. The men, those who were left — were down to their last ounce of strength, 
and in many cases almost ready to drop. It is no exaggeration to say that as a fighting division 
the once powerful YD was reduced by enemy fire and sickness to half-strength. Two illus- 
trations will bear out this statement. In one regiment of infantry there were but 240 rifles, 
a regiment whose normal strength was 3800. And as for the artillery, we hadn’t horses 
enough to haul the guns. Such was our Armistice Day. However, the whole Division was 
conscious of having made good. Our record showed that. But when we learned of the cap- 
ture by the British of documents belonging to the 19th German Army Corps, which said, 
“The 1st, 2nd, 26th and 42nd Divisions are divisions that have proven their worth on various 
fronts,” we were positively happy. 

The enemy recognized our worth. We were satisfied. 

It teas long ago in April 

When our Nation seized the sword , 

Then to join the fight for Freedom , 

Trusting humbly in the Lord . 
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What’s that sound on the city’s street 
That grips the heart to the core? 

Is it the stamp of marehing feet 
With Old Glory at the fore? 

Is it tlie noise of fighting men 

As they pass the cheering throng? 

What! They are leaving for Fra nee? Why then 
It’s the YD marching along! 

Who are these that are khaki-elad. 

Many so blue-eved and fair? 

Who are these that smile and are glad. 

Who sing all the while, “Over There”? 

Who are these of the steady glanee, 

W ho look so straight and so strong? 

Les Ainerieains? Vive la France! 

It’s the YI) marehing along! 

What's that roar, the crashing of guns? 

Is it the bloody attack? 

What’s that cry that eomes from the Huns? 

“We've lost! They're driving us baek!” 
God! What’s that, the clashing of steel? 

Gleefully Death sings his song. 

Come here! Quick! The Germans reel! 

It s the YD pushing along! 

Who are these so ghostly and white, 

W ho pass so silent and dread? 

Who are these that eome in the night! 

What! the Ranks of the Dead? 

Are these the men who lost at the Dice 
And died to overcome wrong? 

Then these are the men who paid the price 
While the YD was marehing along! 

W r hv such shouts from the city’s mob? 

Why all the smiles, all the tears? 

Why do the very Heavens throb 

W ith the wild, welcoming cheers? 

Why is New England feeling so proud? 

Why does she break into song? 

Why all the tumult? Why all the crowd? 

It’s the YD marching along! 


Jtlen Pact at £l>d)ool 


“Stringer” Holden 
“Square Head’’ Laurin 
“Soixante Neuf” Brown 
“Corncob" Ross 
“Bomb Proof” McQuesten 


“Speed" Larratt 
“G. I. Can" Johnson 
“Pershing’ ’ W t ebster 
“Messkit” R. C. Hadley 
“Hatchet” Matthews 


“Dud” Parsons 
“Cognac" Haddad 
“Y. M. C. A. Fairy” Douglas 


“Movie Corporal" R. F. Hadley 
“Vin Rouge” Powers 
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TEXTILE DICTIONARY 

1. Atrocity. — Thrcc-liour lecture on Cost Accounting by H. J. Ball. 

2. Relief. — (Attitude) sensation experienced by E. H. Barker on departure of 
engineers. 

3. Disruption. — Condition other departments cause in the weave room schedule. 

4. Inquisition. — The process undergone in the recent exam, given by S. E. 
Smith. 

5. Exploration. — The crusade headed by Tuck that journeyed to the barrens 
near the Lowell Pumping Station. 

6. Bachelor. — That state to which the senior thinks lie is drawing nigh. 

7. CaEe. — An unheard of concoction in the S. A. T. C. 

8. Faculty. — The deciding element regarding our success or failure. 

9. Gavel. — An article missing at all school business meetings. 

10. Hallucination. — That with which all students are filled at examination 
times and under which instructors are regarding the students’ abilities. 

11. Janitor. — That person who walks around under a cotton duster. 

12. Key. — A thing impossible to purchase for textile subjects. 

13. Lecture. — ASK “EDDY”, he knows. 

14. Manual. — A book now laid on the upper shelf and covered with dust. 

15. Noncom. — That person who no longer orders one about. 

16. Oatmeal. — A questionable early morning dish. 

17. Pacifist. — A person representing the antithesis of U. J. Lupien. 

18. Quire. — The necessary paper for a Finishing exam. 

19. Recitation. — Not a chalk barrage conducted by A. E. Wells. 

20. X. Y.Z. — Unknowns. 

ARMY ITEMS FROM A SOLDIER’S POINT OF VIEW 

Adjutant. — The officer who puts the final O. K. on all passes. When he refuses to 
do this he ranks one degree below the Kaiser. 

Aide. - — The staff officer who follows the general around. His most difficult task 
is to assume a look of importance on all occasions. 

At Ease. — A command given to permit the soldier to relax, but not to talk or 
smoke. Because of this he talks and smokes. 

Barracks. — Large wooden shacks used to house the soldier in the winter. Built 
so as to allow the cool air to circulate freely and keep out whatever heat there 
might be around. The floor makes an ideal place to roll dice. 

Buck Private. - — The poor slob who does all the work, gets all the blame and re- 
ceives the least pay. 

Bugle. — A “musical” instrument which has a habit of blowing just when the 
soldier is asleep, playing pinochle or under the shower. One reason why a 
brass band is going to be universally bated after the war. 
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Chevrons. — Stripes worn by non-coms so that they can be distinguished by a 
civilian from a mere private. There are so many different kinds of chevrons 
that the best way to tell them apart is to ask the man who wears one. 

Chow. — The name the soldier gives to what he eats. Of course, he has various 
other names for it. 

Company Clerk. — The fellow who is supposed to have the easiest job in the 
company because he gets out of drill. Instead, he beats a typewriter until far 
into the night. He is hounded by men wanting to know how they “stand in” 
with the C. 0. 

Commanding Officer. — Commonly called the C. 0. He decides who are to get 
commissions. The only officer respected by the soldier. Never addressed as 
“Buddy” or “Old Top.” As a rule the soldier does not inquire after the 
C. O.’s health or ask him for a cigarette. 

Washburn (to Jack Goosetrey) : “ I don’t like this idea of the girlswearing fur 
around the bottom of their skirts.” 

Jack: “Why, I don't see anything the matter with it. I think it is a very 
good idea. Why don’t you like it?” 

Washburn: “Well, you can see “fur enough now.”” 

Q.: Why is a soldier like a vine? 

A. : Because they have ten-drills and shoot. 

In a certain town in Maine there was a deaf and dumb man. One day he 
walked into a blacksmith shop and picked up a wheel and spoke. 

Prof. Smith : “ What is a steer?” 

Smith, '20: “A he ox.” 

Prof. Chapin (to the first year chemists ) : “ You must also secure an emulsion.” 
Hillman, ’22: “What is a compulsion?” 

HOW DO THEY GET THAT WAY? 

A letter came to the school some time ago addressed to the “Pickup ” . Some 
reputation we enjoy, n est-ce-pas? 

SAD, BUT TRUE 
“Oh, Mary had a little lamb 
With peas upon the side, 

The bill came to three dollars and a half, 

And the young man damn near died!” 
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The boy stood on the ballroom floor, 

His head was in a whirl. 

His eyes and mouth were full of hair — 

His arms were full of girl. 

He who courts and runs away, 

May court again another day, 

But he who weds and courts girls still, 

May go to court against his will. 

A girl may not let you kiss her, but the chances are she appreciates your want- 
ing to. 

A crowd of returned Yanks in full undress were giving vent to loud applause as 
their uniforms were being deloused, when someone called out: 

“Don’t cheer, boys; the poor devils are dying.” 

AN ITEMIZED BILL 
An ex-service man turned in this: 

The authorities of a partially destroyed Belgian church decided upon some 
repairs, and employed an artist to touch up a large painting. Upon receipt of the 
bill the committee refused to pay it unless itemized. The next day he tendered the 
following: 

To correcting the Ten Commandments, embellishing Pontius 

Pilate and putting new ribbons in his bonnet $47 . 70 

Putting tail on the rooster of St. Peter, and mending his comb . 21 . 00 

Repluming and guilding the left wing of the Guardian Angel . 30.50 

Washing the servant of the high priest, and putting carmine on 

his cheeks 18.55 

Renewing Heaven, adjusting the stars, and cleaning up the moon 35 . 00 

Touching up Purgatory and restoring lost souls 52.30 

Rebordering the robes of Herod, and adjusting his wig . . . 20.00 

Taking the spots off the son of Tobias 50.15 

Putting earrings in Sarah’s ears 3.85 

Putting a new stone in David’s sling, enlarging the head of 

Goliath and extending Saul's legs 33.60 

Decorating Noah’s ark, and partially dressing Ham 14.00 

Mending the shirt of the Prodigal Son, and cleaning his left ear 10.25 


$336 . 90 

The bill was paid without further dispute. 
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I read 
The other 
Day 

That now 
When you 
Want something' 
To brighten 
You up 
A doctor 
Has to write 
A prescription 
And what 
Does he 
Know about 
Such things 
And so 
I hope 
Old Mike 
Who used 
To cheer 
Us up 
When we 



Were blue 
And cool 
Us off 
In summer 
And warm 
Us up 
In Winter 
Will go 

To Medical School 
And get 
His 
M. D. 

And then 
When we 
Go to 
The doctor 
He’ll know 
Just what 
We want 
And it’ll 
Be all 

To the merry 
I thank you 


A. C. 


STEAM 


Steam Engineering is a course instituted to keep a professor busy for a few 
hours a week. The students are not expected to derive any benefit from the course. 
However, one learns the virtues of patience and self-restraint in the steam class. 

Your education in steam begins when you throw a butt in the sink upon the 
approach of Charlie Eames. Then you take the course, and “Schy” Yeaton 
enlarges on the theme. You may learn something about boilers and engines, but 
not if he knows it. 

Steam class is subdivided into three parts: — yawning, reading the paper, and 
throwing the heaviest thing within reach. When you reach a high grade of pro- 
ficiency in these arts, you will probably be excused from the subject. 
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A very great benefit derived from this course is the ability to decipher anything 
from a laundry check to hieroglyphics. This comes in handy in many other classes. 

The best method of doing steam is to faithfully take all the lectures, and then go 
home and do the problem by the method given in the textbook. Probably this 
appears to some to be a waste of time, but practical application has proven it to be 
the best method. 

Varying symbols are used in this course. PV may mean a pound of water to- 
day, and will represent the circumference of a boiler next lecture. In this way, 
steam provides the students with a very amusing game. Attempts have been made 
to put this game on the market, but the Game Trust has baffled every attempt, as 
they fear it would supersede all other games. It is proposed next year to give a 
pack of Lucky Strikes every week to the student guessing correctly the most quan- 
tities which the symbols represent. We advise every student to take steam, as it 
broadens the mind greatly. We know of cases where the mind has been so greatly 
expanded that the owner has been committed to the luxurious comfort of a padded 
cell. We need say no more about steam. The course speaks for itself, beckoning 
all to the highest pinnacle of an engineering education. 

MATHEMATICS, GRAPHIC STATICS, AND INTERPRETATIVE 

DANCING 

The first two courses are given separately, and the third is free with each. 
They are all closely related. The most difficult, and at the same time, most in- 
teresting part of the course, is learning to interpret the symbolic dance called 
“The Slide-Rule’s Dream.” 

The greater proportion of men who wear glasses in this institution, had their 
eyesight weakened by attempting to follow the intricate steps and gestures of 
Professor “Shimmy” Brown. This leads us to believe that Mr. Brown is in league 
with the opticians. However, it seems impossible that a man of such integrity and 
undoubted purity of soul could be a partner in any such diabolical combination. 

It is impossible to estimate the heights to which the mind is elevated in these 
classes. Even the well-known rummies, rounders and gum-chewers in the school 
have been observed with a soulful, far-away look in their eyes while gazing upon the 
supple figure of Signor Brown going through the sublime motions of “The Tri- 
angle’s Meditation.” 

In this course, complete instruction is given to the solution of quadratic equa- 
tions under the influence of jazz. It is impossible for those unacquainted with the 
process to estimate the extent to which x and y may become entangled while at- 
tempting to grab a partner from the other side of the equation. Of course the sym- 
bols soon become trained in the simpler steps after a few months’ course with our 
terpsichorean i nstructor . 
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This course is guaranteed to be the only one of its kind in the country, and it is 
expected that it will be a big attraction to prospective students. Therefore we 
would advise all those interested in the school to investigate this subject carefully 
and include it in their tabular view, whenever possible. 

DESCRIPTIVE MATTER FOR THE CATALOGUE 
Quantitative Analysis 

Quantitative analysis is a fascinating study. To be a good analyst, one must 
combine the qualities of a blacksmith, a juggler, and a confidence man. 

There are various methods of performing analysis. One of the most popular 
is to leave a lot of apparatus decorating the scenery in the vicinity of your desk, 
make yourself conspicuous, so that the prof, will see that you are present, and 
spend most of your time sneaking smokes in the hall. After doing this for a reason- 
able length of time, go around and find what the majority got for the result of their 
analysis. Add all these results, multiply by the number of beakers smashed, divide 
by the amount of cigarettes you have left, and the answer will be the percentage of 
what you are looking for. This method seldom fails. 

As is known to all, the quant, course is fraught with perils. You may be caught 
juggling figures, or the prof, might ask you why you were doing something, or any 
fool thing might happen. However, there are many compensations. You may 
vary the monotony by experimenting with nitric acid highballs, or by pouring 
cleaning solution into your neighbor’s pocket. 

The best analysts may be easily distinguished by their exquisite profanity 
and the ease with which they masticate B. L. They are very careful to keep their 
hands clean, and prefer to work with their brains and a pencil and phony figures. 

The good analyst never steals anything he can’t lift. Of 
course, if a few of your neighbors’ beakers and a platinum cru- 
cible or two happen to be in your desk by mistake, you cer- 
tainly can’t be blamed. 

Taken all in all, quant, is a wonderful thing for the human 
race. A man does not imagine what torture might be until he 
has taken this course, and anyone completing it may qualify for 
any good position, such as a street car conductor or a slinger 
of hash. 
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TYPICAL FRESHMAN THEME 
Week Spots in the Convention 

We go to the eonvention, listen to the speeches, buy the various members on 
a inultitudenous harray of subjects, each of which has already been worn thredbare 
previously — or at least, the sane ones say the same things over again. It seams to 
me that I herd little new at Boston. 

Take the long discussion on Christmas vacations. Hasn't that all been talked 
over a year ago and haven't we all dunn just the same as if nothing was said? 

' Too much bull in the conventions — or to many opportoonities for bull. I 
mean people take up time talking when they really have nothing to say, except 
what lias already been sed. A verbaytim report of two conventions would sur- 
prize you. 

I got more from the social chats I had with the various members than I did 
from the regular meetin. And then again besides, it is now prohibition and we 
can’t even smoke 

Little is accomplished at the meetins. Committees don't even no who are on 
them, something like the committee that wasn't appointed a tall last year. 

The Lord, or somebody, ventured one big idea of advertising that has been 
broached befour, I think, but there isn't steam enough to get action on it. This is a 
big thing and next century we ll know it. 

Some take the meetins as a joke - — or a place to joke — some are ded, and 
don’t know it, some are leeches — wiling to take but unwiling to give, and some 
are elams. I come in the last class, I keep still if I have nothin to say. 

Go on now, have your bricks! 

ALMOST A TRAGEDY 

Scene : — The depot. 

Time : — Sometime in May. The four o’clock express is due. 

Occasion : — A commuter, running up to catch the four o’clock, notices a crowd. 

Commuter: “What’s the trouble? Is it a fight?" 

Some one on inside of crowd: “Give them time. They have just been 
married." — A Commuter 

CHEM LAB 

Question in Lab. Book — Add H2SO4 to Ba 0 2 . What is result ? 

Spaulding: H. P. 

Doc’s Correction: H. P. equals Horsepower. 

WE WONDER HOW MANY WOULD SURVIVE THE SHOCK IF: 

Adams came to school twice in the same week. 

Washburn “cussed”. 
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Karanfilian parted his hair in the middle. 

Miller wore only his own el ot lies. 

Lewstein didn’t write a highbrow article tor the Text. 

Southwick broke his mirror. 

Medina developed a sense of humor. 

The “Iron Foundry ’’ closed. 

Schaetzel became a Beau Brummel. 

The chemistry stock-room had something that somebody wanted. 

Marshall wasn't selling something. 

Olney warned us of a coming exam. 

Richardson shaved off his almost moustache. 

Forsyth didn’t pull a wise one a minute. 

We had a hockey team. 

The school installed a few cold water bubblers. 

Nary looked intelligent. 

Yeaton drew a diagram we could understand. 

Johnson didn’t keep a class late. 

Clayton stopped making speeches. 

McNeil did some work. 

Toepler took a rest. 

W e ever got our math, problems back. 

Doc Chapin lost his lecture notes. 

Sullivan shut up. 

Desmarais lost that grin. 

Smith and Brown went out at night. 

Mullaney went to a class. 

Potter and Collins got separated. 

Brackett got up early. 

Suhlke shaved. 

Pierce got mad. 

McCauley crabbed a course. 

Nichols missed Keith’s. 

Cay a bought some cigarettes. 

Sweet wore a different hat. 

Moore combed his hair. 

Brown stood still and wrote something without erasing it. 

Charlie stopped looking important. 

January 7, 1920 

F. J. Bird, a 2nd year man, telephoned this morning that he has the mumps 
and wishes to be excused from classes. Under the circumstances, perhaps it would 
be best. A. L. Taisey 
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Resolution No. 1 . Freshman Class : 

Whereas: We are told that Every Knock is a Boost. 

Resolved: That A. D. Sweet had paid aeroplane passage for the whole school. 

Freshman Committee on J uniok Observance 

PRACTICAL WOOL FINISHING BY LEWSTEIN 

Oar Mr. Lewstein has found a new method for applying wool finishing in a 
most “humane” and practical way. His ideas are indeed most modern and taking 
for his touch or feel, a more customary term of our esteemed Mr. Stewart, can 
readily determine meltons, close finishes and others. 

His reasoning is as follows: 

Bald heads: Close finished worsteds. 

Fibrous hair: coarse stock: Woolen Cheviots. 

He alone knows the application to other varieties of heads and hair, whether 
the latter has been gigged, sheared, or sanded and polished. “Lewie” also claims 
that the crabbing process is involved in several cases. His ways and means of de- 
termining results are indeed very satisfactory as well as unique, to the person ex- 
amined. He uses the “stroking” test to draw his conclusions and strokes the back 
of each fellow’s head with his very sensitive and striking hand. Sometimes he 
strikes a bump or knot and deems it advisable that said head and hair be burled and 
mended. This latter method is quite difficult and none too agreeable, according to 
“Lewie”; at any rate, as he would say, “it's got to he done." And in answer to any 
questions regarding this method of procedure, our friend Lewstein tells us that it’s a 
course in itself and requires experience and study. He ought to know!!! 

We wish him complete success in his novel idea and hope his course will have a 
wide practice. Good luck to you, “ Lewie”!! 

“DOC HOLWAY” IN MECH. DRAWING 

“Hey, for the love of Mike, someone close that window, I'm freezing.” 

W entworth : “ Why, Oscar, I'm surprised at you, — a man from Maine, 

talking that way.” 

“Doc ": “Well, I may be from Maine, but I’m not a Maniac." 

Fleischmann, Goldman and Wentworth enjoyed Dr. Chapin's fireworks 
immensely. They stole a lap on “Doc”, however, and undertook the job of setting 
them off just before his “ulcerated” (illustrated) lecture. “Doc” took the pun in 
good spirit, however. 

Mr. Y eaton: ‘ 'The older these cubes of cement grow, the stronger they get.’ ' 

Royal ( The Nut ) : Something similar to cheese. 
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Little beams of moonshine, 

Little lings and kisses. 

Make a little maiden. 

Change her name to Mrs. 

'‘Fat” Goosetrey: “You needn't laugh at me because I’m fat. I beat you 
in a foot race.” 

Neff: “Yes, but it was through a narrow alley, and I couldn’t get past you.'' 

Scotty: “Why are you so sad?" 

Cochran: “Somebody promised to lend me five dollars today, and I’ve for- 
gotten who it was.” 

“How does your brother like his position at the bank?” 

“Oh, he’s forged his way to the front.” 

Fleischmann: “Did you hear about the girl who was jilted by her lover, and 
the shock was so great that her hair turned gray in twenty-four hours, but her 
health is still good?” 

Forsythe: “But, I guess she'll soon ‘dye’.” 

Loney: “Say, Mike, that was a fine sunrise this morning, wasn’t it?” 

Mandell: “I don't know. I always (?) get in before that. " 

Lewstein: “Pal, is football an American game?” 

"Pal" Moore: “No, Lewie, its ‘a rushin .” (Russian) 

Andy Orr: “The average man’s arm is 30 inches long, while the average 
woman’s waist is 30 inches around.” 

Note: Isn't nature wonderful? 

Suhlke: “Say, Scotty, what were you doing in the pawnbroker's shop yes- 
terday afternoon?” 

Scotty: “Well, Fritz, I was just passing away the ‘time'.” 

Fleischmann: “I am going to print a kiss on your lips.” 

The Young Lady: “Gee, but you're a regular printer's devil, aren't you?” 

“Dot” Burbeck: “I see they are training the young women at some colleges 
how to engage servants.” 

Russell: “Yes; sort of a ‘hire’ education of women, I suppose.” 
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Siiaetzel: ‘‘Oh — I have ail idea in my head.” 

Instructor (in lab.): “Treat it kindly; it’s in a strange place.” 

Horton: “Why is flirting like silver polish?” 

Chandler: “Well, why?” 

Horton: “Because it brightens the spoons.” 

Carpenter: “Why do you call the waves of the ocean, down at N ah ant, 
swells?” 

Forsythe: “Because they come to the shore in grand style and go away 
broke.” 


ONE OF “PAL” MOORE’S BEST 

When I was in the Navy, I saw an officer drilling his men one day on board a 
battleship, and as he was about to start, he exclaimed: “I want every man to lie on 
his back, put his legs in the air, and move them as if he were riding a bicycle. Now 
commence.” 

After a short effort one of the men stopped. 

“Well, Murphy, why have you stopped?” asked the officer. 

“If you please, sir,” said Murphy, “I’m coasting.” 

TIMELY PERSONALS 

Bachmann — With the instructors always, even in a picture. 

MacKay — Home again. 

Merrill — Bashful as ever, — “No front row for me.” 

McGoun — The proud father, who studies his child. 

Yeaton — Where are those planimeters? 

Ball — Sees all; knows all. 

Dow — A very popular young man, who teaches at L. T. S. 

Cushing — His department is increasing. He has a new dictionary and under- 
study. 

Smith — Homely sayings, and a friendly lecturer. 

Lupien — A mechanical thinker, with an athletic mind. 

Lowe — Quick trips are not always pleasant. Beware of the auto. 

Barker — He can now withdraw to his inner chamber. 

McGowan (at end of an Industrial History paper in which he was disappointed) : 
“ I studied four hours on I. II. yesterday.” 

Nary (giving valuable information in Industrial History Exam): “Enclosures 
were used to keep the sheep from running away.” 
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Scene: The Quantitative laboratory. 

Date: Jan. 20, 1920. 

Characters: Dick Hadley, G. M. Scott, Tom “Kloby” Cochran. 

Dick Hadley, warbling away as he works. 

G. M. Scott: “That’s enough from you, Dick. John McCormack doesn’t 
lose any sleep over your singing.” 

Tom: “Who’s John McCormack?” 

Scotty: “Haven't you ever heard him sing down at the Gaiety in Boston?” 


January 17. 

Meyer Fleischman loses his misplaced eyebrow, on his way to Champlain’s to 
have his picture taken for the Pickout. He says he was afraid the camera wouldn’t 
do it (the apology) justice. 


FAVORITE SONGS 


There's a Girl in Chateau Thierry 

One Loving Caress 

You'd Be Surprised 

They're all Sweeties 

Keep All Your Love for Me 

Go Forth and Find 

Sahara 

Til Say She Does 

I n Room 202 

At the Jazz Band Ball 

Come to My House of Dreams 

I'll be Happy When the Preacher Makes 

Give Me All of You 

Take Me to the Land of Jazz 

You're a Great Big Lonesome Baby 

Tell Me 

You're a Great Big Bashful Baby 
You're a Great Big Beautiful Blonde 
Jazz Baby 


Richard Hadley 
“Coed” Burbeck 
C. D. Brandt 
Fleischmann 
Goldman 
Boris Lewstein 
Cochran and Sullivan 
Morris 
Mandell 
G. M. Scott 
“Chick” Huse 
You Mine R. S. Nelson 

John Russell 
Billings 
Brainerd 
Quinlan 
“Charlie” Forsaitii 
Parker 
Mullaney 


Mr. Bachmann (entering class angrily)-. “Who left his design book in my 
office without signing his name to it? I would like to meet that fellow.” 

Schneider ’23 {from the back of the room ) : “Say, Mr. Bachmann, he might be a 
big fellow.” 
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We W oxi ) eh What Would Hadden 
If there never were any exams. 

If Dr. Chapin actually knew chemistry. 

If all the students patronized school events. 

If somebody besides “Lupc’ ? and “Cush” did some work. 
If some material was actually handed in to the Pickout. 
If “Bill” Wilcox was principal. 

If the engineers ever had classes. 

If “pool lab.” was discontinued. 

If the electric lights stayed on after five o’clock. 

If Forsythe became an instructor. 

If the S. A. T. C. was reorganized with the same cook. 

If somebody beat the Juniors. 

If Cochran and Scott separated. 

If anybody actually looked at this. 

If anybody ever read notices on the bulletin board. 

If Friar Tuck should return to school. 

If Doc Glenn shaved every day. 


AT FOOTBALL BANQUET 


Goulet: “This chicken must have been a football player.” 
“Lom”: “I struck bottom.” 

“Brownie” {as “ Scotty ” takes in all the roquefort cheese): 
room at the house.” 


“And he is in my 


Yeaton: “We will take up the question of brick, otherwise known as Irish 
confetti, as a building material. 

Ellis ’21: “Then green bricks are typical Irish confetti.” 


CONCERNING BACKWASHING 

Royal ’21 informs us that his mother does all his. 


IN WOOL CLASS 

Brown '21: “Is mohair ever mixed with wool to make a lop?” 

Eddie: “Yes, very frequently in automobile tops.” 

February 16. 

Powers' entrance into the old barracks as the musical club were having their 
pictures taken, caused the musical club to break into the strains of He’s a Jazz Baby. 
Mr. Powers {in the lab.) left the barracks hastily. 
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RENEWING AN ADVERTISEMENT 

Goldman (to stenog .) : “May I see Mr. F ?” 

Stenog: “Well, er — do you want to see him personally?” 

Goldman: “I would prefer to see him, but if I can t, then I'd like to sec some- 
one else who can take care of the business for him.” 

Stenog: “What is the business you are referring to?" 

Goldman: “I wish to see Mr. F about renewing his advertisement in the 

Pickout, the annual year book of the Senior Class, at the Lowell Textile School.” 

Stenog: “Well, er-er-you can’t see him; he passed away.” 

ITEMS 

Ask G. M. Scott how long since his sister’s hair has been red. 

“Dutch” Clayton and George Marshall have been trying to establish a record 
on frankfurts and beans in the lunchroom. 

“Pedro” Medina likes this country better than his own, for there you have to 
marry a girl to kiss her. 

What was the disturbance, Morris, when you sat with Miss Burbeck in physical 
chemistry? 

“What was the greatest charge on record?” asked Mr. Cushing. And Andy Orr 
replied absent-mindedly, “ Seventeen dollars for taxi hire for myself and girl for two 
hours.” 

HELPING HIM OUT 

It was well along into the night. She yawned, and then asked Suhlke if he had 
ever seen a snapping turtle. “ One ” he said, “ in a show.” Said she, “ It’s funny, but 
you remind me of that kind.” “How come?” asked Waldo. “Oh, you hang on so.” 

He looked out of the window, said it looked like rain, and he’d better be going. 

Beginning and end of a chicken’s life — hatchet. 

YES, BUT THEY ARE FEW AND FAR BETWEEN 

“Any old plug can get along if he pounds away hard enough, but only the bril- 
liant man can bat around half the night and then accomplish great things next day.” 

“Mr. Schaetzel, please. Call for Mr. Schaetzel.” 

Geniuses may go about unshorn, but don’t try to measure all men’s brains by 
the length of their hair. 

HOAV ABOUT THE FRONT ROWS AT KEITH’S 

When a woman lifts her skirts men peep. That’s curiosity. If they continue to 
stare it’s admiration.” 
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Of course it's well known that “‘Pal ” Moore is bashful, but have you heard this 



funny about that?" ““Oh nothing," she replied trying not to blush, “only those are 


exactly my sentiments." 

Is Perlniutter a first cousin to Potash? 

Matches in dve lab. are easier and better to have than matches made in the 
"Square". 


An electric fan will buzz away all day and blow off a wind, but it never says 


anything." 


Coming up on the train last week ‘Shake’ kept sticking his head out of the 
window. “‘Keep your head inside," said the conductor. “What for?" asked 
Zisman. “For fear you'll knock some of the iron work off the bridges, you nut." 


HERE’S A LITTLE COMFORT FOR YOU, DOROTHY 


It has been said that, “ To meet a girl on a hot summer night who does not care to 


dance is almost as refreshing as a towel of cracked ice on your head in the morning." 


HERE’S ONE FOR YOUR TOMBSTONE, “FAT 



Here lies the body of “Fat” Goosetrey, 

This is him. This is he. 

A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 

(It goes fine when you sing it.) 

AND ONE FOR ROYAL’S MARBLE SLAB 
Royal stood on the R. R. track. 

He did not hear the bell, 


Toot — toot 
Farewell. 


A POINT FOR THE FRESHMAN 


“A man who swears continually loses all the value of his profanity." 


WELL, THEY CAN'T SAY THIS ABOUT L. T. S. 

"College: A building which emits the odor of the classics and omits the odor 


of sanctity. A school wherein the youthful mind is taught the danger of thinking.’’ 
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“ SEA-GOING ” 

A gob was instructed by his C. P. 0. to keep the ship headed toward a certain 
bright star. Becoming tired, he lashed the wheel and took a nap. While he slept 
the ship worked around and steamed in the opposite direction. When he woke, he 
discovered the star with great difficulty, over the stern rail. 

“Say, chief." he called, "come up here and pick out another star, will you? 
We passed the other one and it’s way astern now.” — American Legion. 

BILL'S LUNCH ROOM 

Bill: “What do you fellows want for a quarter anyway?” 

Larratt: “Something besides indigestion.” 

Holdex (looking at his plate longingly) : “Gee! I don't know.” 

“Baxty”: “Don’t know what?” 

Holdex: “Don’t know how long it will be before this, like everything I have 
eaten for the last couple of days, will be A. W. O. L.” 

Miss Flack (after typewriting all day), finished saying her prayers last night 
with “yours truly”. 

A HAND 

Last night I held a little hand, 

So small and yet so neat; 

I know my hand did tremble some, 

For my heart did wildly beat. 

No other hand into my soul 
Could greater gladness bring 
Than that I held before me, — 

Four aces and a king. 

Braxdt (in electric lab. before baseball practice ) : “If Charlie and Wotkowicz go 
out for practice, I’ll be wattless.” 

Discussion in Wool Finishing on increase of wages — 

Mr. Stewart: “Why! I can remember when a spinner would follow a mule 
all week for fifteen dollars.” 

Hadley: “ Gee! I followed a mule in France for fifteen dollars a month.” 

Mr. Smith ( holding up a sample of red cotton ): “What would you say this 
contained?” 

Caffray : “Cat sup . ’ ’ 
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OUR HUNTERS 

McCauley and Nichols went hunting one balmy day last fall. In stalking their 
game among the stately pines of Tyngsboro, they became separated. In the course 
of time McCauley, with the eyes of a trained hunter of “possums”, scented his 
prey, and raising his shotgun to his shoulder, fired. A yell rent the air, and Nichols 
came limping into view. The hunt was over, and McCauley gathered up his spoils 
and led his captive home. The young “buck” limped along behind his master, 
who intends to tame him and use him as a pet. 

“Fat” Goosetrey, another of our hunters, secured as a trophy a half a snake. 
The other half “Fat” said disappeared when he fired the gun. 

“Ski])” Hadley, our hunter from Billerica, captured a number of deer (dear) 
this last fall. That accounts for his absence from school. 

The boys kidded “Joe” so much about the girls from Lawrence that he refused 
to visit them again. 

A SEER (SEE ’ER) 

Billings: “Sav, Paul, did you ever hear the storv of how thev first discovered 
that windows could be stained by different metals?” 

Noone: “No! how did they do it?” 

Billings: “Aw, what's the use, you can’t see through it.” 

Mr. Cushing ( reading a theme on “ A Typical Day in the S. A. T. C. "): “‘After 
an excellent dinner we were free till one-thirty, when we reported for drill.' What 
is the matter with that sentence?” 

Sullivan: “He said we had an excellent dinner.” 

Mr. Barker: “How would you describe the shape of the knives in a lawn- 
mower?” 

Lemire ’20: “Warped.” 

Sweet was solving a problem on the blackboard; the class begins to laugh. 

Prof. Tuck (thinking the class was laughing at Sweet): “I don’t think that is 
right.” 

Sweet ( turning around): “Not right, why?” 

Matt (looking at the cuts on Jones' face): “How did you do that, ‘Nat ?” 

“Nat”: “Dexter w as throwing cotton at me.” 

Matt: “How could cotton mark you like that?” 

“Nat”: “It was in cans, you boob." 
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Mr. Hoelrich {giving Holden back a cigar ) : “How can yon smoke such cigars 
as this one you have given me?’’ 

Holden: “I can’t. That’s the one you gave me yesterday.’’ 

CHEM. 

Thompson ( making out a chem. slip for experiment ): “270 cc of 90% Alcohol.” 
(Not to drink). 

DOC CHAPIN, OUR MAGICIAN 

Doc ( doing an experiment before the class): “As I continue heating this blue 
solution, the color will disappear, and it will not return on cooling, proving that my 
starch has been converted to glucose by an enzfiyme.” Sure enough, the color dis- 
appeared on heating, and then Doc. started to cool the solution under running 
water. Naturally the tube broke, and a voice from the class said, “You’re sure it 
won’t come back now, Doc.” (“Blacksmith”). 

FAVORITE SAYINGS 

“Blacksmith” — One who breaks glass during a chem. experiment. 

“Lug” — One who does things wrong. 

Social Course — ( see Count Schaetzel). 

Pool Lab. (see John Mullaney for expla- 
nation). 

Hamburg — “Tot” Carragher. 

Get the air. 

Turn on the gas. 

Now “Felles” — “too’ses.” 

Any questions for me? 

Cast your bread upon the waters. 

Some of the girls who were knitting sweaters this time last year will have a 
chance to knit new cuffs for them this year. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS 

A few repairs on the pool tables would be appreciated by the boys. 

Some of those towels that the fellows spend many weary hours weaving, would 
look well, if hung over the wash basins, instead of in the instructors’ closets. 

A little liquid soap, so easily made by our chemists, would be as useful for 
washing one’s hands, as it is for scouring wool and finishing. 

A little more attention to the students and not so much to outside work (during 
school hours) by some instructors, would give some of the boys a chance to speak 
with their teachers without disturbing them. 

Don’t forget to speak to the Freshmen and say “Good morning” or “Hi”; 
they are human as well as the rest of us. 
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December 10. 

Doc gives classes in German profanity. 

December 18. 

Vacation Christinas starts unofficially. 

Heinie Bachmann meets some of our boys in Providence, R. I., during vaca- 
tion and tells them to celebrate their Christmas quietly. 


“Steve' 


IN COTTON 

“What is the difference between slang and profanity?” 

Jones: “Slang is the careful concealing of profanity so that you may relieve 
yourself of a mouthful of oaths and not let your purpose be known.” 


WOOL FINISHING 

Mr. Stewart: “This is a fabric from the ‘House of Salts’.” 

W a sub urn: “What do you mean — salts?” 

Mr. Stewart: “Be careful and make no mistake in the salts.” 


IN CHEM. CLASS 

Rev. Beattie calls for “Goosetrey No. 1, the big one.” 

A WISE MAN 

Parsons ( all out of breath — speaking to Mr. Smith): “I have got that D3 
knitting machine running at last; I had better stop it while it is running good, hadn’t 
I?” 
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SPEED 

According to new ideas in Fourth year Physical Chemistry, Suhlke goes at a 
rate of 1000 miles an hour. Suhlke’s going out for Olympic Games. 


Fourth year Chemists try to imagine themselves in German Rathskellers 
during their German hour; the only difference between the two being that Necco 
wafers were passed around by “Dot” Burbeck instead of beer. 


Symmes acts as “Dot” Burbeck’s slave in dye lab. Merrill Morris scares 
Synimes by asking him why he isn’t doing some real work. 


Steve Smith ( calling up Joe Collins ) : “Send some heat up here; it’s so cold the 
Seniors taking an exam here can’t get their brains thawed out.” 


OVERHEARD ONE DAY ABOUT SCHOOL 

Freshie: “Who are all the visitors around the school today?” 

Upper Classman : “ S-sh ! Those are the Seniors all dolled up to have their pic- 
tures taken.” 

FAMILIAR SAYINGS AMONG THE JUNIOR CHEMISTS 

“What percent did you get, Parker?” — Thompson. 

“What have I got here, anyway. A bunch of kids?” — Dr. Chapin. 

“Say, Dr., come here and see if this is the end point.” — Cochran. 

TIMELY DICTIONARY FOR THE DEMOBILIZED 

Address — The place where one lives; no longer something to be ashamed of 
and concealed behind a number; does not change six times a week; only on rent- 
paying day. 

A. E. F. — Stands for An Eternity in France. 

Alarm Clock — The civilian’s bugler; can be smashed with a hammer without 
fear of court martial. 

Bacon — Piece of meat no longer manufactured from Ford tires. 

Barn — A building where livestock exclusively is lodged; seldom used here to 
house extra week-end guests. 

Bed — Paradise on earth; never has to be left unless occupant wants to. 
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Bonus — Sixty dollars, or one pair of trousers. 

Bootblack — A person who makes fabulous money putting dubbin on shoes. 

Booze — Believed to have been an ancient beverage used by prehistoric 
Yanks. Extinct like the dodo. 

Dischan/e Certificate — America’s favorite literature. — The Home Sector 

FACTS AND COMMENTS 

The school grounds never looked better and a great deal of credit is due to 
those persons responsible for the changes. 

Our Cotton Department with its fresh coat of white paint offers quite a con- 
trast to some of the others. 

The new lunch room, pool room, and T. C. A. room certainly prove that many 
have been thinking and planning during the vacation period. 

The spirit and enthusiasm shown at the smoker are very creditable. Let’s 
keep the good work up. 

Textile men certainly didn’t get the breaks of the recent football game with 
Worcester Academy as far as players being hurt was concerned. 

The Textile- Worcester game was certainly a well-played game, and without 
doubt our team would have won if they had had another week’s practice. 

Freshmen should realize that the first year is always the worst, especially in 
buying books, etc. 

There should be material enough for a good quartet, judging by the quality 
of the singing heard at the T. C. A. social. 

We wonder if it isn’t about time our advertising committee got busy. 

VITAL STATISTICS 

Reports show that the number of chemistry students has advanced enormously 
in the past year. There’s a reason — chemists know how to make alcohol. 

ASTRONOMICAL NOTE 

’’Dot” Burbeck said she often went in swimming in the moonlight last summer. 
If that’s all she was in, we know now why the moon has a jolly twinkle in his eye. 

Russell ’20 had been out late the night before the physical cliem. exam., and was 
feeling sort of peevish. When he struck the question, “Why do crystals form in 
salt solutions?” we heard him swear softly, and this is what they say he wrote — 
“This is a d — n fool question. Crystals form because they just can’t help it. Na- 
ture does it for ’em. Ain’t Nature wonderful, Doc?” 

What gets us is that Doc Chapin let him pass the course at all. 
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THINGS THAT LINGER IN OUR MEMORY 

The day “Bobby" Sleeper shook the bottles that were heating under pressure 
and was nearly drowned in the eosin explosion. No, “Bobby", there wasn’t any 
time fuse on that bomb. 


ODE TO FRIAR TUCK 



He is gone, but we shall miss him. 

A good old scout was he; 

We never had to go to Keith’s, 

For we had him, you see. 

Oh, when he breathed, it sounded like 
The bursting of a dike 
The shirts he wore were visible 
For miles along the pike. 

His speech ran round in circles. 

His w’s and v’s 

Were always getting tangled up, 

A sentence was a sneeze. 

His jeans that looked like grain-sacks 
Had never met his vest, 

His “Fighting North End” haircut 
Looked like one of Lowell’s best. 

He may have been an engineer, 

He was a bear at Steam, 

But when it came to teaching it, 

That man sure was a scream. 

He is gone, but we shall miss him. 
Another has his place, 

But still my dreams are haunted 
By the friar’s dirty face. 
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OUR OWN MOTHER GOOSE 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner. 

His pockets were full of cribs. 

A prof stood behind him — I think now you'll find him, 
Down having a chat with His Nibs. 

A diller, a dollar, a ten o’clock scholar, 

What makes you come so soon. 

Don't you belong in Eddie’s class? 

He won’t be here till noon. 

A diller, a dollar, a ten o’clock scholar, 

What makes you come so late, 

If you belong in Herbie’s class, 

You’d better get here at eight. 

There is a man in our school, 

He writes things wondrous wise, 

Somebody heaved a snowball, 

And closed up half his eyes. 

Little Miss Taisey felt kinda lazy, 

And loafed at her desk all day, 

When a student inquired for marks, he was fired. 

Being curious never did pay. 

There once was a kind-hearted soul named Steve, 

Who owned chunks of stock in Bay State wc believe. 

For if it was cotton, 

Or Bay State running rotten, 

He'd stand up for both in a way hard to conceive. 

Down in wool is a fellow named Lowe, 

He’ s a high grade instructor you know, 

Without stopping to look 
A quick trip he took, 

With the aid of an auto, away he did go. 

If you’ve missed Cushing’s lectures, you’ve missed quite a treat, 
For knowing the subjects he has them all beat. 

He reels off the dates. 

Never hesitates, 

And you’ve got to “be there” to get marks that are neat. 
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Yeaton’s the man that has steam. 

His planimeters walked, it would seem. 

For they went out of sight 
On a very dark night 
And to find them has been his pet dream. 

Now Lupe has a wonderful mind. 

He does problems of most any kind. 

Before you have begun 
He has it all done, 

And the method proceeds to unwind. 

Jimmy Dow is the boy from B. U., 

He’s clever and bright as a shoe. 

He is also witty, 

On hand with a ditty, 

A smile or a joke. But his marks make us blue. 

Baek with us is Mother MaeKay. 

He arrived just the other day. 

He makes the ehalk fly. 

He can multiply 

So fast your slide-rule is behind a long way. 

A little round fellow is Ball. 

Very slim and not very tall. 

But he’s there with the knowledge, 

He’s been through eollege, 

And he soon finds you out if you stall. 

MeGoun has bright quips, ever ready for you, 

He ean teaeh, work or talk, and do other things too. 

But we’d all like to know 
If the quips eome and go, 

While he walks the floor nights, as most young fathers do. 

A FRESHMAN’S DREAM 

Now I lay me down to rest, 

Before I take tomorrow’s test, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 

If I should die before I wake, 

Thank God, I’ll have no test to take. 
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BOLSHEVISM 

Oh, where did little Belgium have anything on us? 

This getting crushed between the wheels is a thing we oft discuss. 
'Tis time the student body should have its little vote. 

For when instructors quarrel, it’s the student who’s the goat. 

One prof, would never bump his fist against another’s nose, — 
'Twould be most unbecoming for profs, to come to blows. 

The first prof, simply picks the men who take the other’s course 
And flunks them all — quite simple, and does not require force. 

The second prof, retaliates, and flunks the first prof’s men. 

And so on, till the average mark is down about to ten. 

Of course, the men who drag the F’s appreciate this game. 

But the custom seems to linger on, around here, just the same. 

Oh, when you have a grievance, remember that the day 
When you may have it righted, is very far away. 

And wear a smile upon your face, and never say a word 
Against established custom, for you might be overheard. 

Then the monarch here, most absolute, will chirp to you some day, 
“How dare you voice your sentiments around here? — On your way.” 
It seems the student council that we heard about last May 
Has dropped into the distance and faded quite away. 

The “something new” that we were told to look for here last fall, 

As far as you and I can see, has developed not at all. 

So give credit to the system, it never yet fell through, 

And tip your hat to him downstairs — he put.it over you. 

There is a certain doc, 

Who lectures the freshman flock. 

And if he lost the book, 

He would soon get the hook, 

For he wouldn’t be able to talk. 

The day has passed when we could get 
Most anything we needed, 

That happy time when shelves were filled, 

And each request was heeded. 

But now a line at the window stands. 

Each man is filled with gloom, 

For he knows that what he needs is gone 
From the chemistry stockroom. 
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The dyepots we were promised 
Six months ago today, 

Will not be here for another year, 
But they’ve started on their way. 
The test-tubes that we asked for 
Two months ago tomorrow 
Were blown up by the Bolshevists 
And Trevor’s full of sorrow. 



But let us hope that the future 
May hold a better day, 

And that the men who are in charge 
Will somehow find a way 
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To buy a little now and then, 

Not stop to hesitate, 

Then maybe the stockroom will be stocked, 

For the class of ’28. 

TEXTILE 

Now listen, young men, while I tell of the rules 
And give you the dope concerning this school, 

Which maketh the wisest of men out of fools. 

The Lowell Textile School. 

On the chemistry course I fear there’s a curse 
For chemists are often lugged off in a hearse, 

While friends sadly murmur, “It might have been worse!” 
At the Lowell Textile School. 

The brave engineers are a terrible lot, 

Who rave about math and similar rot, 

And memorize books just as likely as not, 

At the Lowell Textile School. 

The cotton men? Yes, there is such a breed 
Who learn to card cotten with marvelous speed 
And aim to make clothes from the fibres of weeds, 

At the Lowell Textile School. 

And now we are reaching that land known as wool, 

A wonderful course for a man that is full 
Of ambition to monkey with nice greasy wool. 

At the Lowell Textile School. 

We have here a course that is simply divine. 

The course I refer to is labeled design. 

The work is not hard and the view here is fine, 

At the Lowell Textile School. 

Every once in a while here we take our exams, 

Exams here, my boy, are a series of slams. 

The students all feel like a sick bunch of hams. 

After taking some Textile exams! 
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And now I'm afraid I must bid you farewell, 
But before I can do so, I’ve one thing to tell. 
And that is to work or you might just as well 
Not come to the Textile School. 


HERE AND THERE 


Oh, we hollered for a bubbler, 

Well, that is what we got, 

But I wish someone would tell me, 

Why the water’s always hot. 

Now, time brings many changes, 

But the latest one it seems, 

Occurred when our new registrar 
Superseded Charlie Eames. 

The joy in every student’s heart, 

How soon it’s changed to gloom, 

If Charlie sits beside you 
Down at Keith’s some afternoon. 

The room in which the crack of balls, 
Once sounded up to heaven, 

Now echoes to that mournful wail, 

“Oh baby — come, yo’ seben.” 

There was a man named Heinie, 

And he was wondrous wise, 

But he couldn't find a monkey wrench, 
That rested 'neath his eyes. 

Oh, Mother McKay has a baby face, 
He ought to wear a bib, 

But, oh — the eyes of Mother McKay, 
To nail you with a crib. 

Johnson’s Organic 
Is a course most bright and gay, 
Sometime the darn thing will dry up, 
And simply blow away. 
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A man who couldn’t sleep at night, 
Came to Textile on a bet. 

He took a lecture from Steve Smith, 
He hasn't woke up yet. 

Some pass a course by study. 

Some kid along the prof. 

But the bird that asks the questions, 
He's the boy that has it soft. 

There are smiles that make us happy, 
There are smiles that always win. 

But I could never fall for 
Charlie’s automatic grin. 
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Officers 

H. A. Bodw Kijijt 00 
F. W. Emerson, ’03 
Arthur A. Stewart, ’00 


President 

Vice-President 
Secretary- Treasurer 


H. W. Leitch, ’14 


Birectors 


William Walker, ’06 


Cntcrtammcnt Committee 

E. B. Rich, 'll 
A. J. Hennigan, ’06 

J. E. Dewey, ’04 


R. R. Sleeper, ’00 
R. P. White, ’04 


Annual Burner 

The twentieth Annual Dinner of the Lowell Textile School Alumni Association 
was held at the New American House, Boston, Mass., on Saturday evening, April 
5th, 1919. An informal social gathering was held at 5.30 and the dinner was served 
promptly at 6 o’clock. President James F. Dewey presided. The speakers were 
Hon. Channing Cox, Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, Charles H. Eam.es, 
President of the Lowell Textile School, and A. G. Cumnock, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Lowell Textile School. 

An exceptionally interesting program of music, cabaret features and vaudeville 
was presented by the committee. 

A business meeting took place at five o’clock for the election of officers and for 
the transaction of other routine business. 

The officers of the association for 1918-1919 were: James F. Dewey, ’04, Sup- 
erintendent of Dewey’s Mills, Queechee, Vt. ; Vice-President, John H. Hunton, 'll, 
Treasurer, Newichawanick Co., So. Berwick, Me.; Secretary -Treasurer, Arthur A. 
Stewart, '00, Chief, Department of Finishing, Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 

The Directors were H. W. Leitch, 14, Chemist, Brightwood Mfg. Co., No. 
Andover, Mass.; Captain F. D. Manning, TO, Ordnance Department, Washington 
D. C. 

The Entertainment Committee: Robert R. Sleeper, Chairman, ’00, Instructor 
in Dyeing, Lowell Textile School; Everett B. Rich, 'll, Managing Partner, Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, Mass.; Royal P. White, '04, Agent, Stirling Mills, Lowell, Mass.; 
A. J. Hennigan, 06, New England Representative, Cox and Shreiber, Boston, Mass. 
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Alumni “Motet” 

During the summer of 1919 while riding on a train, I became engaged in a 
converstaion with the gentleman in the seat with me. All I remember of the dis- 
course is as follows: 

“What is your college?” 

“The Lowell Textile School," I replied. 

“How large is the school?” 

“It is only a small school. I am not sure of the enrollment, but I believe it to 
be less than 200 by a considerable amount,” was my answer. 

To this he replied, “It may be a small school, but it makes a lot of noise.” 

To me this last statement is very significant. Here was a man, whom I found 
to be a Harvard graduate that had had his attention called forcibly to the work of 
the Textile men, our alumni. 

Seniors and underclassmen, it is our duty to carry with us through our school 
days, and into the business world, this spirit which the men of the past have made 
manifest. The good name of our school is rapidly coining to the front in business 
circles. We are being looked to, to supply the answers of many questions. The 
manufacturers are depending on us to supply the brains to help them out of their 
difficulties. Underclassmen, study and work with the knowledge of what the 
alumni have attained and with the idea to raise the standard of Textile still higher. 
Seniors, as you leave the school this spring, go forth in the strengh of your 
training and be not afraid to tackle the work ahead of you. 


The following article is an extract from a letter written by a consulting en- 
gineer to a member of the Senior class: 

k< My dear Friend . 

“The Lowell Textile School is one of the Technical Colleges of the United States that prepares a 
man to not only be a credit to himself, but a valuable citizen to this Country. My interest in education 
has always been on the side of valuable technical education, such as Agricultural Colleges, Engineering 
Schools, Law Schools, Medical Colleges, Textile .Schools, and all sorts of useful education, because we 
are material and live in a material world. We have physical wants which must be cared for before 
speculative mental ones can be considered. Therefore, technical schools are first in importance, and 
classical schools secondary. I am aware that not all people will agree with 111c, but after fourteen years of 
experience as a professor in a large university, where I had the opportunity of seeing all sorts of education 
carried on, and after twenty years experience in several lines of business, this is my opinion, and perhaps 
I am as capable of giving an opinion as most persons who have only a classical education. 

"‘One of the wisest sayings I ever heard was from President Washington of that wonderful Colored 
College in the South, and it is this, 4 You can not make a good Christian out of a hungry Nigger,’ and I 
have not seen a good one made out of a hungry white man either. 

“The best citizen is the person who can best care for himself and others in an honest, productive 
way and not the one who can do so by hook or crook or by being a drone on society.” 
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The ‘‘Textile" colony at Buffalo, N. Y., which has been composed of Mr. Stoddard Coan, T2, 
Gainey, Tl, Finlay, TO, Clark 18, and Steiglcr T8, has recently added to their number Capt. F. D. 
Manning TO and Lieut. G. B. Elliott T2. 

“Pete" and “Sime" have reeentlv been discharged from the Serviee and are doing “efficiency" 
work with the \Y. J. Murray Drop Forge Co. If reports are true “Pete" expects to introduce a third 
party to the “ Colony" before long. 

Cosendai, To, who for a short time was connected with the Textile Section of the National Bureau of 
Standards, is now back in his home town of Saginaw, Mich., and is with the Nitro Produets Co., manu- 
facturers of artificial silk. 

Donovan T9, a former member of the Students Army Training Corps, is now located in the designing 
department of the Weybosset Mfg. Co., of Central Falls, R. I. 

“Jim "Murray T3 of Duneller, N. J., came over the road by auto to attend the “Annual". A one 
day's trip of two hundred and seventy miles would not keep “Jim'" away. 

Dean YValen T4, voiced the sentiments of all of the others present at the Annual when he stated that 
it was the best ever. 

Wm. J. Fitzpatrick '09, was present in “Khaki", he having only recently returned from overseas. 

Hennigan, ’06, chaperoned a party of his old seliool mates on a slumming expedition about Boston 
after the evening's entertainment. 

Winooski, Yt., was represented by “Pop" Mann. 

“Dair " Moorhouse, T9, of the 26th division received congratulations on his recovery from his recent 
illness due to poisonous gas. 

Everett B. Rieli Tl, wore a care-free smile all evening, the party was not held at the Vendome. 

Sec-Treas. Stewart was on the jump all evening and deserves a great amount of credit for the success 
of the 20th Annual. 

“Billie" Mitchell, director of the school and Agent of the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, enjoyed the 
evening to the limit and wants to be eounted in for all of the Annuals. 

Dwight L. Dimock, Textile 18, is now located with the U. S. Army Engineers Corps in Fra nee. 
Within a short time he expects to work along chemical lines, which work will require him to travel ex- 
tensively throughout the Allied Nations in Europe. 

Dr. Howard D. Smith, formerly instructor of the chemistry department at the sehool, is now ehief 
ehemist for The Father John’s Medieine Co. of Lowell, Mass. “Doe" has not entirely severed his 
connections with the sehool, he being on the instructing staff of the evening school. 

Mason '20, visited the fellows last week. He is now stationed at Harvard studying for his com- 
mission. 

“Nat" Jones was around the sehool last Friday. “Nat'’ has been honorably discharged from the 
serviee and intends to return to L. T. S. 

Oliver Lane was with the fellows once again last week end. Oliver is now loeated in Gloucester. 

Word has been received from Merrill C. Morris, Textile '18, who lias for the past eighteen months 
been stationed on the U. S. S. Carolinian as first-class electrician. The Carolinian has been doing 
serviee as a collier between Cardif, Wales and France. He expeets to return home in the near future and 
resume his studies at the school. 

Malcolm H. Smith, '18, unexpectedly dropped in on the fellows last week end. “Mac" surely lias 
had a wonderful experience sinee joining the army. The last six months he has been over in No Mail's 
Land eapably filling the position of radio sergeant in the 61st Artillery. “Mac" expected his discharge 
either Monday or Tuesday. He is planning to return to the Lynn General Electrie Company where he 
was employed before enlisting. 

Russell T. Fisher '14, formerly with the Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C., is now located 
with the Marshall Field Co. in New York City. 

Robert A. Carter ’02, who for many years was technical expert with Roessler & Hasslaeher Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is now Assistant Sales Manager for the E.I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. of Philadelphia. 
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Charles L. Howarth, TG, of the U. S. Quartermasters Corps, Boston, Mass., called at the school 
recently to say “Hello" to the instructors and student acquaintances. “Charlie” states that conditions 
are slowly returning to normal in the department to which he is attached. 

“Stick” Plaisted, 18, and Ashworth, ’18, visited the school last week. They were very much in- 
terested as to when the next Up-Stream outing was to be held. 

For the first time in the history of the Chemistry and Dyeing Department, American-made dye 
stuffs are being almost entirely used by the students. Excellent results are being obtained from them. 

Ernest D. Walen T3, was an unexpected visitor at the school recently. “Dean” has recently 
severed his connection with the Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C., where he has held the position 
of Chief of the Textile Sections for the past few years. As a result of his investigations and experiments 
the War Department of the U. S. Government adopted a standard cotton aeroplane fabric to be used as a 
substitute for linen. Shortly before leaving the Bureau lie supervised the erection and equipping 
of the new textile building. He is now located at 34 Battery inarch, Boston, Mass. 

Frank Gainey Tl, who was technical expert for the National Aniline and Chemical Company at 
Buffalo, N. Y., was actively interested in the exhibit of that concern at the Chemical Exposition recently 
held in Chicago, 111. While there lie reports of meeting J. C. Wood, '09, C. Brainerd, T8, and Mr. David 
Nelson of the Sears Roebuck Company, who is a former student of Textile. 

R. R. Sleeper in a recent letter wished to lie remembered to all his friends at Textile. 

Harry S. Adams ’05, has been recently appointed treasurer of the Eureka Cotton Mills of Chester, 
S. C. 

Frederick E. Chamberlain, ’03, died recently at his home in Ayer, Mass. 

A. J. Anderson, T9 and C. L. Brainerd, T9, are with the Waldrich Bleach and Dye Works of Dela- 
wanna, N. J. 

Raymond R. Stevens T9, is assistant colorist for The Felters Co., at their plant in Millbury, Mass. 

F. E. Gooding, T9, is with the Hooker Electro Chemical Co. of New York City as a technical expert. 

Word has been received from Verner Sjostrom who is now located in Patson’s Woolen Mill, in 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. His work, he writes, is very interesting and instructive. We were very much 
pleased to know that the gassing received “over there” has had no real serious results. 

Levinstein, ’21, is in business for himself, having started a haberdashery store in Middletown, 
Conn. 

The following is something every Textile student should know from memory. It has been 
sadly lacking from Textile functions of the last few years and should be revived once again. 

Alma Mater 

Aimer Mater forever, 

Textile sons have naught to fear. 

Aimer Mater forever, 

Give her boys three rousing cheers, 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

We will never forsake her, 

All through life adore her. 

Firm as adamant she stands, united as of ycre. 

The Red and Black boys 
FOREVER MORE 

Charles W. Cox, Jr., of Albany, New York, who was a special student in wool manufacturing, has 
sent out announcements to the effect that he has opened his office at 320 Broadway, New York City, 
for the practice of Textile Engineering. His services as a consultant are available to mills where increased 
production with present equipment is desired. 

O. S. Campbell, 03, now superintendent of the Canadian Consolidated Felt Company, Ltd , of 
Quebec, Ontario, Canada, has been in Boston and the vicinity for several days recently. Mr. Campbell 
was interested in the purchasing of new machinery for his company. He reports that business is very 
good. 
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Iii a letter received by The Text recently, Mr. It. Sleeper, a former instructor of the school, wished 
to be remembered to his friends at Textile. 

Fred Abbott, T4, of Dexter, Maine, visited the school last week. Mr. Abbott is now vice-president 
of the Amos Abbott Woolen Company and is in charge of the selling end in New York City. 

“Chick” ltavner, '12, formerly of the A. E. F., accepted “Uncle Sam's” offer to complete his 
technical education and is enrolled as a. student at the Manchester Technical College at Manchester, 
England. 

Gregory S. Dalton, T2, formerly assistant superintendent of the Mansfield Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, has accepted a position as superintendent of the Columbus Tire and Rubber 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Herbert Bennett, '13, from Willimainic, visited L. T. S. November 20th. He is interested in 
organizing evening classes in cotton manufacture in his home town. They are to be part of the Y.M.C.A. 
educational program. 

Norman B. Reed, TO, watched the B. U. game with the eye of a connoisseur. 

H. C. Roberts, '20, is assistant dyer for Sidney Blumcnthal & Co., of Shelton, Conn. 

H. G. Macdonald, T9, is assistant colorist at the Hamilton Woolen Mills of Hamilton, Ontario. 

Charles “Jake” Coan, ’12, formerly chemist at the Buffalo plant of the National Aniline and 
Chemical Company, has resigned to become dyer for the Nye and Wait Company of Auburn, N. Y. 

A letter recently received from “Pup” Gould, T9, contained a good bit of news of other alumni. 
Goidd has been recently transferred from the Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y., to F. C. Huyck & 
Sons, manufacturers of paper-makers’ felt and cloth for overcoatings. He reports: — 

J. C. Standish, ’ll, as superintendent of the plant. 

Tracey Colby, T6, is also with this company. 

A. N. Davieu, T3, is working in one of their branch mills in Canada. 

Elmer Mathews is with the Swansdown Knitting Company of West Sandlake, N. Y. 

Warren H. Whitehill, T2, formerly of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has recently accepted a 
position as color chemist with the National Aniline and Chemical Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recent Marriages: — “Bill” MacDonnell, '0G; Paul Estey, Tl; Elmer Matthews, T7; I. G. 
Ritchey, ’22; A. K. Johnson, T3; “Pete” Manning, TO; L. B. Wood, '17; G. R. Merrill, T9; “Skip” 
MeCool, TO. 

“Tom” Flynn 'll, and Kenneth Par, '10, are “on the road” for E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
with Boston as their headquarters. 

Fitzgerald, T8, is located at Wilmington, Del., with the DuPont Co. We wonder if the training 
“Fritzie” received in Organic Chemistry was of any value to him as a 2nd Class Machinist’s Mate, 
U. S. N. 

“Gay Lussac” Everett, '19, is with the Atlantic Dyestuff Co. of Boston, Mass. 

Homer Riggs, 17, is assistant master-mechanic, at the Lowell Bleacherv, Lowell, Mass. 

H* D, Grimes a former member of the Students Army Training Corps was awarded the Olney Alumni 
Association s prize for proficiency in chemistry at the recent Evening Textile School graduation exercises. 

Corp. Philip J. White, T9, and Bugler Walter Douglass, T9, have recently received their discharges. 
Both were in Battery F, and have seen a year and a half's service “over there.” 

R. L. Larnont was visiting Textile last Tuesday. Lamont is coming around quite frequently of late, 
and we are glad to see his interest. We only wish more Alumni would show the same feeling. 

Mr. H. Will Nelson, formerly head of the weaving department of the school and an honorary member 
for many years of Omicron Pi Fraternity, was an interested spectator at the Huntington School game. 
He has but recently returned from “overseas,” where he was attached as a Y. M. C. A. Secretary to a 
combat division of the A. E. F. 
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Cummings, ’16, Winn, ’18, and McClellan, ’19, took in the Huntington School game. 

Samuel Perlman, B. T. C., ’17, has recently received his discharge from the Chemical Warfare 
Service and will report in the near future to the E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., at Wilmington, Del., 
from whom he has accepted a position as an organic textile chemist. 

Elliott K. Hall, 10, recently returned from over-seas as Sergeant, 103rd Infantry, 26th Division. 

Correction from April 10th issue should read: L. T. S. A. A. director for two years. Win. Walker, Jr., 
’ll, Supt., Ottaquechee Woolen Co., Evarts, Vt. 

Russell L. Brown, ’17, was recently commissioned a 2nd Lieut., Field Artillery, U. S. Army, and 
arrived from France with the Y. D. 

Hosley ’17 and Thayer T7, of the 26th Division remained in France when the division sailed and 
are now attending a French educational institution. 

Announcements are being sent to a goodly number of Alumni about Upstream Day. Plans for one 
grand and glorious time are being put into shape, and the committee not only wants the undergraduates 
to enjoy themselves, but also the Alumni. 

Johnson T8, is another Textile man who has just been discharged from the army, after having seen 
active service with Battery F. He intends to return to school next fall, resuming his course in chemistry. 

“Phil” White, T9, was also around school this week. “Phil” is another man who went with the 
Battery. He also intends to return next fall. 

It is great as well as surprising news to hear about Verner Sjostrom of the class of T7. “Vern” 
certainly has had many experiences, many more than his share. “Vern” enlisted in Battery F with the 
other Textile boys. While in France he was wounded twice and also gassed. The report came he had 
died from the results of the gassing. Later this report was proved false, as the next time he was heard of 
he was in New York. “Vern” is now at Camp Devens and we hope he will drop in on us in the near 
future. 

S. C. Peckham, T9, was another visitor last week, after having been away for a long time. He was 
with the French army for twenty months, acting as an ambulance driver. He intends to return in the 

fall. 

H. L. Peckham, ’20, has had a very interesting time since leaving school. Having a chance to go to 
an O. T. C. but not wanting to go because he wouldn’t get across the pond before the signing of the ar- 
mistice, he, therefore, enlisted in the Marines, and arrived in France just before the signing of the ces- 
sation of hostilities; At present he is taking a special course in chemistry at the University of Bonn in 
Germany. 

Powers, T7 and “Dick” Hadley T7, members of Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery were recent 
visitors at the school, they having only recently arrived from France with the YD. 

C. L. Finch, Supt. Broadalbin Knitting Co., Ltd., of Broadalbin, N. Y., was a recent visitor at the 
school. He was very favorably impressed with the improvements made in the school equipment since 
he was a student in 1914-15. 

Many of the Alumni will sincerely regret to hear of the death of Eliot B. Plummer, class of 1913, 
which occurred recently at Saylesvillc, R. I. He is survived by a wife and child. Mr. Plummer was a 
member of the Delta Kappa Phi fraternity, and was one of the finest type of men that ever graduated 
from the Lowell Textile School. 

Albert Sturtevant, class of 1916, textile inspector in the Quartermaster Corps, has received his dis- 
charge and returned to his home in Lowell. 

Sergts. E. W. Clark T8, and Harold W. Steigler, T8, received their discharges last month from the 
Chemical Warfare Section at Washington, D. C. They are now with the National Aniline Color Com- 
pany at Buffalo, N. Y 7 . 

Mr. Arthur K. Johnson, instructor in microscopy, recently obtained his discharge from the service of 
Uncle Sam. 

Lieut. Frank L. McCool, Textile TO, is reported safely back from “Over There”. 
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C:ipt. “Cog." Welsh, Q. M. C., U. S. A., Textile '08, has been stationed in Washington, D. C., for the 
past ten months. 

Pureell, '18, has recently received his discharge from the C. W. S. of U. S. Army and has registered 
for a special course in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 

Mr. Francis C. Holden, class of 1909, was in Lowell last Friday and made a short visit at the school. 

Mr. Everett B. Moore was also a visitor of the school last week. Mr. Moore graduated in the year 190a. 

William J. Moore, ‘17, recently received his discharge from the U. S. Navy and is planning to resume 
his studies at the School in the near future. He was for some time stationed at Newport, R. I., but for 
the past year has held the rating of chief yeoman and has been attached to a ship in the merchant marine 
service, traveling between New York, Cuba and Mexico. At the time of his discharge he was a member 
of the Officers' Material School at New York. “Pal" has many interesting experiences to relate. 

A. E. Jury, 04, was a recent visitor at the school. He is now with the U. S. Rubber Co. and is 
especially interested in tire fabries. 
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September 

£8. School opens. Freshmen receive annual beating. 

29. School closed on account of “Flu”, until October 15. 

„ „ . „ ^ m „ October 

1G. Beginning of S. A. T. C. 

19. Learned our left foot from the right today. 

No one court-martialed yet. 

20. Gobs learn port and starboard sides — they might as well be soldiers. 

21. Lowell’s fair sex peeps through the gates around the drill field to see their 
sweethearts?!! 

22. Sham battle today. It was a wonder some of the “ Shavetails ” were not killed. 

23. Sanborn, Brandt, and Clayton, L. T. S. men, return from Plattsburg as 
sergeants to drill students. 

2G. K. P. is good stuff for a rest cure. 

27. Not such a bad army after all. 

28. No study tonight. Plans for doing less work are being drawn up. 

29. “Doc” Glynn tries to starve us today. 

30. Compulsory shower-baths would give a fellow cold feet all right. 

November 

2. Burglars in the barracks — electric light bulbs made wonderful bombs. 

3. “ Today we had nothing to eat for two long days,” so said one soldier. 

4. Managery roll call at 10.30 P.M. 

5. Someone stole Karaufilain’s blouse today. 

G. If you don’t “pipe down”, I’ll report the whole bunch. “I’m one of those 
‘mean’ guys.” 

9. No matter what ails you. if you are sick you get two pills and are confined to 
quarters. 

10. “ Shave tails ” have a wonderful time now but wait till this “ war” is over. 

11. Armistice Day — the only thing it means to us is a day off. 

12. Drill today as usual. 
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13. The boys have a great time at the Community dances at High School Hall. 

16. Letters from the boys in the battery received today. I guess we are not 
having such a bad war here after all. 

17. “Fat ” Goosetrey shows the boys how to tie knots. 

18. “ Doc ” Parker looked down everyone’s throat today to see if we were getting 
enough to eat. 

19. Thompson’s girl comes over to look through the fence often now. 

20. All down to High School community dance. 

23. Thanksgiving Recess. 

December 

3. “Eddie” makes a wonderful singing leader. I think we shall make a good 
cheer leader of him next year. 

4. “Doc” Glynn ought to be a great help to his wife after managing the 

S. A. T. C. food supply. 

o. Xo school this afternoon — preparations for calling this evening. 

6. Hoellrieh sells a couple of old looms for junk, so that he won’t have to spend 
all his time fixing them. 

7. A little drill this A.M. to keep in trim — bang! 

10. Crowd attends Keith’s. 

Davis drills some of his crowd from 12 midnight till 1 A.M., to get square 
with them. 

11. Finish of S. A. T. C. discharged today. First step is to kill the bugler. 

13. The dry land Navy has a chance now to get back at “Admiral ” Thompson. 

14. Everyone enjoys eating, where they want to (and believe me they do eat). 

17. The society of “Bar Flies” has everything its own way these days. 

18. The “Dirty Dozen” squares up all accounts today. 

19. Everyone leaves for Christmas holidays; they will enjoy this one at home I 

am sure, because they can eat right. 

January 

2. Second term begins; you can see the far-away look on a great many faces. 

3. Stragglers return from Christmas vacation. 

6. Lewstein is entertained by some of Lowell’s beautiful girls — “Lewie” 
performs on the piano. 

7. Freshie from Lawrence appears wearing brown “spats”. Here is a job for 
the Thirteen Club. 

8. Billings and Russell tear off toward Boston for a big night in town !!! 

9. Three suspicious jugs appear in organic lab. 

10. Jugs prove to be cider, XXX, very hard. “ Dot” sets them up for a chosen few. 

13. Amesbury ’22 learns how to “roll his own.” 

Best part of Soctt’s package of Bull Durham gone ! ! 
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14. Royal (in Wool): “If I were you — " 

Eddie: “Don’t worry, you never will be.” 

15. “Pool lab. ” once more in full swing. 

16. Those army shirts wear fine around school — so do the shoes!! 

17. Chemists have mid-afternoon card game and smoke talk in “pool lab.” 

20. Almquist secures a steady girl here in Lowell. 

Billings takes Miss Burbeck to the show. 

21. Phi Psi Smoker. 

22. Freshmen start to cut chem. lab. to prepare for informal dance. 

23. Dance and smoker between classes in hall help very much — when we have a 
good piano player. 

24. Caffrey: “See you in Boston tomorrow, ‘Mac’.” 

Mac: “Yes, if you are able to see.” 

27. Commuters late as usual — watching a fellow get “pinched” at the station. 

28. Geo. Donovan don’t get to school on time mornings for some reason or other. 

29. Mr. Hull has got “Alice” Davis stoped seven different ways, as a drafting 
teacher. 

30. Delta Kappa Smoker. 

31. Sergt. L. Parker of Battery F visits school. 

February 

3. Visit from Lieut. McClellan, aviation. 

4. Capt. Cecil, our old commanding officer of S. A. T. C., has retired. He used 
us boys well — yes, all he could. 

5. A glee club is now the talk of school. 

“C” sharp or you'll “B” flat. 

6. The new system of cuts sounds good — this will give the “social course” an 
awful setback. 

7. Andy Orr drags Bidwell and Christy up to Hibernian Hall? How about it, 
Andy? 

10. Omicron Pi Freshman Smoker at Spaulding House. 

11. “Jack” Mullaney elected to captain our boys through a successful baseball 
season. 

12. “Babe” Mahoney lost around chem. lab. somewhere getting a little sleep 
after his “Wednesday night tear.” 

13. The “Y” is preparing to start a little church here; course demands Sunday 
School teachers! 

14. Our boys are returning home one by one. 

We shall have to stage a Thirteen Club show I guess, to entertain them. 

17. Freshmen are pledged preparatory to going through “The Hot Oven.” 

18. Caffrey reports to school today after his usual week end (Monday included). 
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19. 


20 . 

21 . 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


3. 

4. 


6 . 

7. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 


13. 

14. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


21 . 


24. 


25. 


Tom Cochran, our social lion, prepares a new chcm. compound for growing 
hair on the bottoms of your feet, to be used for Freshmen with cold feet. 

“ Bill " Goodale TO appears at school selling Temp, and Pressure Controllers. 
Hadley prepares for his walk to Billerica; arrives Saturday 1.30, all is well. 
"Mat" looks over the pumping station, saves "Charlie" Forsaith from 
drinking himself to death. 

Washburn thinks it’s about time to ride the bike. 

Bidwell wins a “half-pint” at the “ Y” for proving his ability as a runner. 
Nary, our “Freshman Pool Shark", defeats “Jack" Mellaney, our tried 
and true Sophomore. 

The paddles descend on the poor Freshies as they pass from the stage of 
slave to master in fraternity life. Some of the Freshies thought they were 
again ducking shells in the front-line trenches. 

March 

The boys from Delta Kappa enjoyed their show given by the Freshies. 
Symmes, Chase and Kimball of Omicron Pi worked for “Street and Walker” 
last week, laying out land around Lowell. 

I wonder how our dry land sailors will battle with the French fleet in Little 
Canada Bay when they come out to steal their spring supply of wood. 
Keith's well represented; good show!!? 

Suhlke spreads a gas attack among the S. A. T. C. soldiers when he bombs 
them with H 2 S. 

Fleischman proposes to Miss Burbeck again today. 

The Goosetrey Brothers agree to consolidate their efforts to produce a sub- 
stitute for sugar. 

Macaulay buys a gyroscope to protect him against the heavy seas of “old 
green river." 

Bice and Mr. Bachmann make designs for beer bottles and steins. 

Phi Psi week-end party. 

Commuters late as usual ; never mind, they will wake up those that are asleep, 
when they come into steam lecture. 

“Stick " Plaisted and “ Ashey " T8, the two inseparables, visited school today. 
“ Pool lab. ” in full swing, members increasing. 

George Shea hides all the cues and the boys have to resort to playing with 
W. Douglas’ bamboo cane. 

Spring. Keith’s holds open arms for our boys who have the fever. 

A. J. Mathieu puts his fur-lined coat away as a sacred duty to welcome 
Spring. 

Radford breaks the ice in the Merrimac River preparatory to opening the 
summer swimming hole. 
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26. “ Big Smoker” — no one caught with false pockets or hollow-handled canes 
to hold cigarettes. 

27. The old story of “Cuts” conies to our mind with a warning notice from 
“Uncle Charlie”. 

28. Baseball the big topic of the day. 

31. Big Smoker, added attraction; two of Lowell’s charming young ladies as 
entertainers. 

April 

1. Engineers raid the L Street Station of Edison Power Co., and learn how 
many ashes are in a pile. 

2. “Smithy” longs for Gloucester after getting a smell of the ocean. 

3. Still have the wind boards on the bridge. 

4. Omicron Pi dance at Highland Club, many of Centreville’s “fair sex” 
were present . 

7. Our boys are experimenting with American Made Dyes. No one has got the 
“blues” yet. 

8. Tufts beats Lowell at baseball, but we are not going to worry yet. 

9. “Nick” washes out dye pots today, spring cleaning. 

10. Spring is here. “Smithy” comes over to school bareheaded. 

11. Charlie Eames and Eddie Barker are caught playing marbles in Cushing’s 
office. 

14. Recess. 

21. Sophs, beat Juniors in sensational twirling contest. 

22. Suhlke has a hard time hauling those army shoes around. 

23. The khaki-clad men with three gold service stripes are thought a lot of by 
our school. 

24. Sophs, beat Freshies. “Speed King” Goulet tries to make a homer out of a 
two-bagger. 

25. Precourt has a mania for knocking covers off our best dollar and a quarter 
balls. 

28. The French fleet appears in the bay below the falls. “Pal” Moore and 
Thompson watch the maneuvers from Mr. Bachmann’s window. 

29. Seniors demonstrate their “pep” by putting across a successful hop. 

30. Scott didn’t break his nose in a fight — it was a baseball game. 

May 

1. “Coke” prepares to take Macaulay out to hang Maybaskets this evening. 

2. Wool men apply for the job of shearing the sheep found on the Andover 
diamond. 

3. Andy Orr loses frat. pin among Lowell High’s beautiful girls. 

4. School raided by Chinamen w ho seek the knowledge of our famous institution. 
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5 . Clayton thought lie was batting elephants when he “swatted” that ball. 

6. Lewstein still glows over his molecules and chcm. compounds, good old 

Lewis . 

7. Someone steals Eddie Barker’s straw hat?!! 

10. Some of the fellows take a little canoe trip up river. 

1 1. Good evenings to go out walking — ha ! boys? 

12. “Sanborn”, “Dutch” and a few more of our boys take Lakeview by storm. 

13. Good attendance at boat-house. 

1-1. “Chic” Huse around school in an Ensign uniform. Congratulations, 

“Chick”. 

17. Everyone now plugging on the finals. 

18. For the coming two weeks, we live in a house of books, in constant fear of 
tomorrow. 

27. End of “Mid-Years” 

28. Up Stream Day, Omicron Pi wins cup. 

Goodbye till Next Fall 


II 9 II 9- II 92(0> 

September 

29. School year begins. Goodbye silk socks. Register and Freshman parade. 

30. Keith s well attended, registration grows. 

October 

1. Classes start, several attend. Freshmen lose way to class rooms. 

2. Good squad out for football. 

3. Textile loses first game to Worcester, 7 to 6. 

(>. Mott walked in on Parsons suddenly with those trench shoes, causing Par- 
sons to become shell-shocked. 

7. Pool-lab. classes very large. 

8. “Herbie” Ball tells Freshies Mcch. is no joke. 

9. Prices in Bill's lunch room going up. 

10. Textile defeats Dean Academy. All roads lead to Dean? 

13. Columbus Day. Many of the boys seen wandering around the square in a 
stupor. 

14. Holiday shows effects. Few return to classes. 

1,5. “Doc” Chapin is a great story teller — it has been so remarked. 

16. Brainerd was told today what a good scholar his brother was here at school — 
get going, Carl. 

17. Joe and Medina spend a wonderful evening at the “Wild Rose Tea Room.” 

18. Textile defeats New Bedford Textile, 33 to 0. 
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20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


23. 


24. 

27. 

28. 


20 . 

30. 


31. 


3. 

4. 

5. 
0 . 
7. 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

17. 

18. 
10 . 


20 . 

21 . 

24. 

25. 


“Hunker” Noone’s marriage comes to light. No wonder his mind was far 
away from his studies. 

Commuters late as usual, due to B. and M. (??). This excuse is the salvation 
of many. 

“ Banty ” Ross is lost somewhere between here and Lawrence. Send for 
“Pal” Moore; he will find him. 

If all the cigarette butts in the hall were put in one spot, we would be able to 
start a Mecca factory of our own. 

Textile loses to New Hampshire state, 12 to 2. 

Parsons knocks knitting course for 300. 

Everyone plugging on five-weekers. 

Lewstein rescued from a gas attack started by Suhlkc who was trying out a 
balloon ascension. 

Quinlan — the boy from home — missed his first lecture this year, today. 
Phaneuf, the motorcycle king, passed all cops in a free-for-all on his way 
to school this morning from Nashua, N. H. 

“Holden the slave driver” keeps Mathews in constant terror when he re- 
minds him that he is Mathews’ superior officer and should be respected as 
such. 

November 

Charlie Eames stops a card game and wants to know if it is “straight ”. 

If Johnston and Russell had spent more time in school and less at Lowell 
Junction, they would be instructors now. 

The hunters leave for the wilds of Tyngsboro. 

“Skip” Hadley returns to school after a two weeks’ hunting trip? 

Textile beats Tufts ’23, 26 to 0. 

Federal board men keep “Heinic” on the jump talking about the Ger- 
mans. 

Murphy holds enough medals from the world war to start a junk shop. 

A few wooden legs and arms are seen around school. 

Dye lab. is the warmest place around school just now. 

Dexter rides up by the country club quite often? 

They say that Mr. Hull can take you from one room to another, in pro- 
jections, just like a magician. 

Smith leaves for the Sunny West. 

It’s going to be a hard winter; pick out your fire-places now, boys. 

Mr. Lupin shows school spirit by bringing his little boy to the football game. 
Textile defeats B. U., 7 to 0; best and last game of the year. 

Cuts are numerous as the boys prepare to spend the holidays at home and 
get some of Mother's cooking. 

Thanksgiving Recess. — Thanks for our small vacation. 
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December 

1. Returns in after tlic Thanksgiving recess. 

Class attendance lost 25%. 

2. Geo. Donovan T8, is seen around Lowell quite a bit even if he does live in 
Somerville. 

3. Red skullcaps go well this kind of weather. 

4. Football squad have meeting to decide on a “box party " after the banquet. 

5. Thompson’s pink shirt appeared today on the second lap; the green and 
yellow tie showed up wonderful with it. 

8. Cochran caught drinking water. 

9. Dick Hadley (on the way to Merrimac Chemical) amused two young ladies 
on the train by anecdotes of France. 

10. Those little square white things with black dots on them are playing havoc 
with some of the boys this year. 

11. Textile Dance, a wonderful orchestra, a wonderful floor, and a wonderful 
time. 

12. A. Goosetrey elected captain of football for 1920. 

15. John Holden appears in weaving with a jug of cider and it was good, too. 

16. Lunch room opens under student management. Sure death for “Dutch’’ 
Clayton. 

17. “Charlie” catches a class in pool lab. 

18. Scott seen around school today — caught taking Cochran out a window. 

19. A. Goosetrey caught buying baby shoes in the 5 and 10 cent store. 
Christmas Vacation — our rest period. 

22. — Jan. 3. Some of our boys were in Philadelphia, sonic in New York, and 
some in quieter places that no one knew. 

January 

5. Ray Walker lost all ambition for school after returning from Philadelphia. 

6. Lombard’s shoes freeze to floor — cold feet?!! 

7. “Dick” Hadley got an awful “puck” in the eye. 

8. Pictures for Pickout. Some of these fellows must have an underground 
cellar dug under the school for you can’t find them no matter where you 
look. All kinds of “mugs” today. 

12. Doc. Glynn catches Rice and Farley chewing tobacco. 

13. Card games in full swing in “Barracks Hall”. 

14. Walter Douglas, our YD bugler, woke John Larratt out of a sound sleep this 
afternoon when he blew reveille in John’s ear. 

15. Macaulay has Chong translate a few lines in Chinese written at the end of a 
letter from his girl ! ! ! 

No Beer. No Work. 
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19. The bubblers have arrived and we express many thanks. 

20. Nelson has a fiancee who takes him to church. We need a few more like her 
for some other fellows here at school. 

21. Brandt meets his Waterloo in the shape of a wonderful girl on Mamoutli 
Road. 

22. Goldman and Fleisclnnan caught by Olney dyeing “Red cloth” for Bol- 
sheviki flags? 

23. Weavers strike and attend Keith's. 

26. “Mid Years” begin today. Best wishes to all. We hope our new steam 
instructor will not mark our papers by throwing them upstairs and marking 
those on the top steps the highest. , 

29. “Many are called but few get up.” 

February 

9. Second term begins. 

10. Diving girls at Strand. Instructors as well as the boys attend. 

11. Big time bidding Freshman — for once the upper classmen are polite to the 
9th degree. 

12. “Dick” Hadley is a long way from home when he spends an evening in 
Dracut. 

13. Preparations for Valentine’s day — “Say it with flowers”. 

16. “Charlie” catches gang rolling the bones in “pool lab." 

17. Dorothy blows up all chemical apparatus in preparation for Fourth of July. 

18. Pickout goes to press. 
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The following list, while obviously somewhat incomplete, attempts to sum- 
marize t lie military and naval records of the present and past students of Lowell 
Textile School in so far as The Pickout Board has the material available. 

Of the 281 students registered in Lowell Textile School this year, 177 were in 
the military or naval service of the United States or her allies at some time during 
the war. Of the 177 service men, 62 saw overseas service. Of the remainder, 
83 were members of the Students' Army Training Corps or similar units, and 32 
were in various forms of service on this side of the Atlantic. Of the total number, 
1-17 were in the army or S. A. T. C., 30 in the navy or naval reserve, and two in 
the marines. 

H>emor£ 

Brainard, Carl E. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Brandt, Carl D. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Forsaith, Charles H. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Goldman, Moses H. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Johnson, George H. Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery, A. E. F. 

Morris, Merrill G. Radio Electrician, U. S. N. R. 

Powers, Walter W. Battery F, 102nd Field x\rtillery, A, E. F, 

Quinlan, William H. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Russell, John W. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Scott, Gordon M, Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Suhlke, Waldo E. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Wells, Ai Edwin. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Zisman, Louis S. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

3fumor£ 

Band, Roy F. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Boylston, Theodore W. Naval Reserve. 

Brown, Russell L. 2nd Lieut. 102nd Field Artillery, A. E. F. 

Clayton, Harold L. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Cochran, Thomas C. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Dimock, Dwight L. Corporal, Company F, 116th Engineers, A, P. O. 702, A. E. F. 

Ellis, Charles A. Students’ Army Training Corps. 

Farley, Mortimer T. Chemical Warfare Service, Gas Defence Plant, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Goosetrey, Arthur. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Hadley, Richard F. Corporal, Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery, A, E. F. (Croix de Guerre), 
Hodge, Harold B. Naval Reserve. 

Holden, John S. 2nd Lieut., Field Artillery, A. P. (). 778, A, E, F. 

Huse, Charles H. Ensign, U. S. Navy. 

Kaatze, Julius. Company F, 6th Engineers, 3rd Division. 

Karanfilian, John H. 310th Cavalry, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; S. A. T. C. 

Laurin, Eric T. L. Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery, A. E. F. 

Lemire, Joseph E. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S, 

Longbottom, Parker W. Supply Company, 54th Regiment, C, A. C. 
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Mathews, Carl E. Sergt., Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery, 26th Div., A. E. F. 

Mathieu, Alfred J. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Moore, William J. Officers’ Material School, Merchant Marine Barracks. Newport, R. I. 
Morrill, Arthur L. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Orr, Andrew S. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Phaneuf, Maurice P. Naval Reserve. 

Precourt, Joseph O. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Radford, Garland. U. S. Cavalry Officers' Training School. 

Robinson, Russell. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Royal, Louis M. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Sweet, Arthur D. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Thompson, Arthur R. Naval Reserve. 

Toepler, Carl. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T, S. 

Washburn, John M. Naval Reserve. 

i?>opf)omore£ 

Amesbury, Frederick A. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S 
Berquest, Hugh G. Second Lieutenant, Aviation. 

Bidwell, Leonard F. Naval Reserve. 

Bird, John F. Naval Reserve. 

Brackett, Martin R. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Brown, Gerald M. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Brown, Will G. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Caffray, Raymond E. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S., B. U. 

Chase, Abbott Students* Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Christofferson, Carl A. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Clasby, Arthur E. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Chun, John J. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Cockroft, Harold A. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Connolly, Walter. U. S. N. R. F., Newport, R. I. 

Currier, Perley P. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Danahy, Joseph P. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Dexter, George O. Corp. B Company, 147th Machine Gun Brigade, A. P. O. 727, A. E. F. 
Donahue, Frank C. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Douglas, Walter S. Bugler, Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery, A. E. F. 

Drapeau, Herve L. Students' Army Training Corps, L, T. S. 

Gallup, Burton A. 2nd Lieut., Air Service, R. M. A. 

Gilet, Albert J. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Gillie, Stanley J. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Goulet, Albert A. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Greenberg, Archie. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Greeff, Charles A. Ensign, Naval Aero Squadron. 

Hadley, Roger C. 9th Regiment, Ambulance Corps, A. E. F. 

Hegeman, Joseph C. 2nd Lieut., 56th Field Artillery, A. E, F. 

Hillman, Ralph G. Students' Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Jessop, Charles C. Students’ Army Training Corps. 

Jones, Nathaniel E. Ensign, Naval Aviation, U. S. N. R. F. 

Larratt, John F. Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery, A. E. F. 

Leatham, John C. 1st Lieut., Tank Corps, 344th Battalion. 
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Leonard, Bryan. Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery, A. E. F. 

McCauley, Frank S. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

McGowan, Henry E. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

McNeil, Ernest F. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

M andell, Sampson D. Students’ Anny Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Marble, Ralph L. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

AIoors, Edward D. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Mott, John W. Capt., S. A. T. C., Cornell University. 

Nary, James A. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Nichols, Frederic W. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Parsons, Brackett. Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery, A. E. F. 

Peckiiam, Stockman C. U. S. Army Ambulanee Corps, A. E. F. (Cited for bravery). 
Pierce, Raymond H. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Potter, Charles D. Royal Flying Corps, B. E. F. 

Rich, Milton S. Naval Reserve. 

Richardson, Philip A. Naval Reserve. 

Ross, Edward S. Company F, 101st U. S. Engineers, 2Gth Div., A. E. F. 

Sargent, Walter A. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Schwarz, Herman L. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Scott, Walter 1. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Smith, Herbert J. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Stott, G. Philip. Students’ Army Training Corps, N. II. State College. 

Sullivan, Daniel F. Students’ Army Training Corps, L, T. S. 

Sullivan, Lambert W. U. S. Navy. 

True, William C. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Vogel, James P. U. S. Army, A. E. F. 

Webster, Joseph A. Corp., Battery F, 102nd Field Artillery, A. E. F. 

Whittier, Sidney B. Meelianie, Aviation Service. 

Woodhead, Joseph A. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

1 freemen 

Adams, Donald F. Naval Reserve. 

Alexander, William H. U. S. Navy. 

Beaven, Joseph F. 23rd Infantry, 2nd Div., A. E. F. 

Beaven, Ray G. Signal Corps, 211 F. S. Battalion, 11th Division. 

Belanger, Alfred 101st Engineers, 20th Division, A. E. F. 

Bird, Clarence H. U. S. N. R. F. 

Campbell, Frank D. Students’ Army Training Corps, Boston University. 

Carpenter, Ray. U. S. Army. 

Chandler, Robert Taft. Motor Transportation Corps, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N 11. 
Cingmars, Robert E. U. S. Army, A. E. F. 

Clark, Elam T. Students’ Army Training Corps, Oberlin College. 

Clarke, George I). 84th Marines, A. E, F. 

Code, Allan L. 1st Lieut., Canadian Air Service. 

Collonan, Herbert J. U. S. N. R. F. 

Cooney, James E. Company 1, 308th Infantry, 77th Division, A. E. F. 

Cunningham, Alan. U. S. Army, A. E. F. 

Desmarais, Albert E. U. S. Navy. 

Doran, William K. Students’ Army Training Corps, Plattsburg 
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Enloe, Wm. P. Top Sergt., Aviation, 26th Photographic Section, A. E. F. 

Farwell, Claude C. Naval Reserve. 

Farwell, Ray B. Naval Reserve. 

Goller, Harold P. Corp., 21st Engineers, Light Railway, 1st Army Engineers Corps, A. E. F. 
Haddad, Nassib. Company H, 104th Infantry, 26th Division, A. E. F. 

Hager, Otis H. 103rd Infantry, 26th Division, A. E. F. 

Haley, Clarence. 39th Infantry, 4th Division, A. E. F. 

Hall, Seth W. Students’ Army Training Corps, Wentworth Institute. 

Hargraves, Arthur F. 1st Engineers, A. E. F. 

Hirst, Fred W. U. S. Navy. 

Hoffman, Richard R. 101st Infantry, 26th Division, A. E. F. 

Holway, Oscar Sergt., Motor Supply Train, 1st Division, A. E. F. 

Hubbard, Harold H. U. S. Navy, U. S. S. New York. 

Janson, Arthur X. 105th Company, 26th Battalion, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Johns, Samuel H. U. S. Army, 26th Division, A. E. F. 

Lombard, Carleton J. Battery E, 57th Artillery, C. A. C., A. E. F. 

Loney, Robert W. Students’ Army Training Corps, Tufts College. 

Lovejoy, Herbert W. U. S. Army, 4th Division, A. E. F. 

McKay, Arthur J. 2nd Lieut., Company A, 28th Infantry, A. E. F. 

McQuesten, John T. U. S. Army, 26 th Division, A. E. F. 

Macher, Henry. United States Merchant Marine. 

Murphy, Edward F. Corp., 104th Infantry, 26th Division, A. E. F. 

Neff, Howard S. 44th C. A. C., 1st Army Engineers, A. E. F. 

Nelson, Roy C. Sergt., Company D, 104th Infantry, 26th Division, A. E. F. 

Nichols, Fernald H. Artillery, Camp Jackson. 

Nourse, Wilbert A. U. S. Navy. 

O’Brian, Charles M. U. S. Army, A. E. F. 

Rice, Max U. S. Army. 

Rosene, William C. U. S. Marines, A. E. F. 

Rubin, II. R. 0. T. C., Columbia University. 

Salvail, Ernest I. U. S. Army, A. E. F. 

Schneider, John J. 2nd Lieut,. Machine Gun Company, 114th Infantry, 29th Division; 135th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, 37th Division; 5th Machine Gun Battalion, 2nd Division; Machine Gun Com- 
pany, 163rd Infantry, 41st Division. 

Shanahan, James E. Students’ Army Training Corps, Union College. 

Southern, John J. Sergt., 104th Infantry, Medical Corps, 26th Division, A. E. F. 

Steele, Everette V. Ensign, U. S. Navy. 

Stern, Harold S. French Ambulance Force. 

Stevens, Ames Ensign, U. S. Navy. 

Stevens, Harold W. Students’ Army Training Corps, L. T. S. 

Sullivan, Paul F. Students’ Army Training Corps, Holy Cross College. 

Villmaire, Charles. 101st Ammunition Train, 26th Division, A. E. F. 

Washburn, Elliott R. U. S. N. R. F., U. S. S. Seattle. 

Wentworth, Walter E. 57th New York Heavy Artillery, A. E. F. 

West, Richard E. U. S. Army, A. E. F. 

Wheaton, Walter F. U. S. Navy. 

Whelton, George B. 305th Machine Gun Company, 77th Division, A. E. F. 

White, Thomas F. Students’ Army Training Corps, Amherst College. 

Williamson, Douglas F. R. 0. T. C., Marion, Ala. 
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T is v?ith a deep sense of appreciation that 
v?e make an attempt to acknowledge — 
in a small v?ay — tke splendid work put 
into tkis Volume by certain members of tke faculty 
and student body. To Mr. Cusking, in kis 
capacity of Faculty Adviser, we are muck indebted, 
for it v?as kis Wonderful entkusiasm tkat spurred 
otkers to greater efforts. To Miss Lancey v?e are 
very tkankful for tke Valuable statistics furnished. 
To Mr. George H. Johnson, for kis poems, for kis 
editorials, and especially for kis History of Battery F, 
muck of tke success of tke book is due. And to 
tke Board we are more than grateful. Never before 
in tke history of Textile has there been suck co- 
operation and harmony between members of tke 
staff as has been tke case tkis year. It is our sincere 
hope tkat future editors of tke “Pickout” may be 
as fortunate in securing tke wkole-kearted support 
of tke school as we have been in gathering material 
for tkis volume. 



T this time the Board 
takes this opportunity 
to remind you that 
■whatever amusement 
and pleasure you suc- 
ceed in getting from this double Volume 
you owe a part to its best backers — 
our advertisers. 

It v?ill pay you to notice who they 
are, and place your trade with them. 
^They are reliable and v?orthy of your 
consideration. 



SAMUEL G. ADAMS SUCCESSORS TO THE 

EDMUND F. LELAND FLEECE, TERRITORY, TEXAS 

HARRY P. BRADFORD AND MOHAIR BUSINESS OF 

HAROLD M. CUMMINGS BROWN 8c ADAMS 


ADAMS 8c LELAND 

WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

269-279 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 


HENRY L. SCOTT k CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Testing Machines and Appliances 

FOR YARNS, TWINES, FABRICS, RUBBER, etc. 
Blackstone and Culver Sts., Providence, R. I. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Cotton Harness, Mail Harness and Reeds 

Also JACQUARD HEDDLES 
For Weaving Cotton, SilK and 'Woolen Goods 


LAWRENCE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ROYAL P. WHITE 

Agen t 



JENNINGS & COMPANY, INC. 


DYESTUFFS 


93 BROAD STREET - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Compliments of 

Jfflassacfmsetts iHoljatr ipiustj Co. 
HotoeU, Jfflass. 
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FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1818 

WOOL MERCHANTS 

Wools and Noils of all descriptions suitable for Worsteds, Woolens, Knit Goods 

and Felts. Enquiries invited. 

SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Butterfield Printing Company 

specialize in printing for the Cotton Mill Trade — 

BUT 

they are equipped to produce anything in the printing line, 
particularly the better grades 


Butterfield Printing Company 

46-50 MIDDLE STREET - - LOWELL, MASS. 

PHONES 132 and 3092 


Compliments of 

Newichawanick Company 

Manufacturers of 

BLANKETS 

CLEARER and SLASHER CLOTHES 


SOUTH BERWICK 


MAINE 


Compliments! of 

VL\ )t Cumberlanb I^orSteb illtlls 


BOSSON 8c LANE 

ESTABLISHED 1895 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 


PARA SOAP OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
BLEACHING OIL 
VICTOR OIL 
OLEINE OIL 


WORKS AND OFFICE - ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Manufacturers of 

WOOL BURRING, PICKING AND MIXING MACHINERY 

CLOTH-FINISHING MACHINERY 

For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Felt Goods, Plushes, 

Velvets, Corduroys, Carpets, Rugs, Mats, etc. 

Single or Double Woolen Shearing Machines with 
Plain or List-Saving Rests 

72 Cambridge St. mss™ *gy« Worcester, Mass. 
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GARLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOOM PICKERS 


AND 

LOOM HARNESSES 


SACO {G} MAINE 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS-PLANT D 

GLENLYON DYE WORKS 

Mail Address: Works: 

Saylesville, R.I. Central Falls, R.I. 

Yarn Dyers, Bleachers & Mercerizers 

Cotton (Ball Warp and Skein) Silk, Artificial Silk and Worsted 
SPECIALTY : Colors Fast to Bleaching, Mercerizing and Cross Dyeing 


FREDERIC S. CLARK 
President 


THOMAS TALBOT CLARK 

Treasurer 


JOSEPH F. TALBOT 

Secretary 


TALBOT MILLS 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of Woolens for Men’s and Women’s Wear 

Selling Agents, PARKER, WILDER & CO. 

New York Boston 
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OF ALL KINDS 

DRESSER REEDS — SLASHER and WARPER COMBS 

WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

J_JPATr'V r P 17 17 n Q FOK WEAVING ' BELTING, CARPETS, DUCK, WEBBING, 
n Hi A V I rv L L D J wire clotii, et<-. 

THE WHITAKER- REED CO. w0 £$ft TER 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

THE FRENCH WORSTED COMPANY 

Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Worsted and Merino Yarns 


Lunches Put Up Open from 5 A. M. Sylva L. Charron, Chef 

to Take Out till 9 o’clock 25 years’ experience 


PIERRE T. A. ENO 

Haines’ artb Gentlemen’s Restaurant 

$4.50 COMMUTATION TICKET for $4.00 

Give Us a Try. I am the Largest Caterer to Textile Students. 

If pleased tell your friends, if not, tell us. If you come once, you will come again. 


395 Moody Street 
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Lowell, Mass 


Compliments of 
®fje Jfeculose Co. of America 


ESTABLISHED 1878 

F. N. GRAVES & CO. 

IVOOL 

234 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 



EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1870 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


C. T. DOUGLAS, Proprietor TELEPHONE 2546 

J. L. DOUGLAS A GO. 

Slate, Gravel — ROOFING — Tin, Metal 

AGENTS FOR ••BEE-HIVE” BRAND ROOFING FELT 
DEALERS IN COAL TAR, PITCH AND ALL KINDS OF ROOFING MATERIALS 

147 Rock Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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\V. T. S. HARTLETT 
Presiden l 


O. W. BLUNT WHITE 
Assi. Gen. Mgr. 


CAPTAIN WM. 1*. WHITE, U.S.N. Rid. 
Treasurer and Gen. Mgr. 


LOWELL PAPER TUBE CORPORATION 


TELEPHONE 3873-W BOX 1239 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

CONES, COP TUBES, TAPER TUBES, 

PARALLEL TUBES, MAILING TUBES, 

PAPER CORES, of any size, in any length, of any thickness. 

LOWELL - - MASS. 


CONANT, HOUGHTON & CO., Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

ELASTIC WEBBINGS 

MILL AT LITTLETON, MASS. New York Office, 377 Broadway 


American Dyewood Company 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 

IMPORTERS OF 

ANILINE COLORS AND INDIGO 

New York Philadelphia Boston Hamilton, Ontario 


“Hook ’er to the Biler” 

This is the greatest factory elevator the world has ever seen. It is called 

THE RIDGWAY STEAM-HYDRAULIC. 

It is a perfect HYDRAULIC elevator that runs without a pump by 
attaching directly to the ordinary steam boiler of the factory. 

We guarantee the RIDGWAY STEAM -HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR 
to run at virtually no cost. Absolutely fool-proof. No repairs. Any speed. 
Runs when the engine shuts down and not a wheel turning. In short, 
ABSOLUTE PERFECTION IN ELEVATORS. AND NO PAY 
UNTIL IT MAKES GOOD. 

DOUBLE 6EARE0 Elevators can be seen in nearby factories around Boston and throughout 
ELEVATOR New En 8 land - 




OIRECT ACTING 
ELEVATOR 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS and LOWELL BLEACHER Y are equipped with Ridgway Elevators. 
Go and see them for yourself. Over 2000 in use all over the land. 


ELEVATOR MAKERS TO FOLKS WHO KNOW 


CRAIG RIDGWAYS & SON CO. - Coatesville, Pa. 
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Dl AX 


Because it is better, DIAX is being used with great success by the 
largest Bleachers, Finishers, Printers and Dyers throughout the country 

Write vs for free demonstration sample 

MALT - DIASTASE COMPANY 


LABORATORIES 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


79 Wall Street, New York 


TALBOT DYEWOOD & CHEMICAL CO. 

40 MIDDLE STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 

ITEM’S ACIDS and CHEMICALS 


GEORGE W. VOELKER & CO. 

65 Union Street, Woonsocket, Rhode Island 

BUILDERS OF 

Rotary Cloth Presses, Dewing Machines, Crabbing Machines, 
Vacuum Extractors and other Finishing Machinery 


Stanley Coal and Transportation Co. 

Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 
Safe Movers and Riggers 


Offices 

12 Thorndike St. 
233 Moody St. 


Elevator Coal Yard 

223 Moody St. 53 Meadowcroft St. 
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Stone Brothers & Sherwin Company 

WOOLEN RAGS 

Boston New York Cleveland 


Francis Willey & Co. 

WOOL MERCHANTS 

and 

TOP MAKERS 

10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 300 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Sole agents Francis Willey & Co., Ltd., Bradford, England 


COMPLIMENTS 

ROSENTHAL BROTHERS 

WOOL PULLERS 


Columbus, Ohio 


Boston, Mass. 



SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


BIGGEST LINE OF 

Sport Clothing 

IN NEW ENGLAND 


GOLF, CAMPING and FISHING 
EQUIPMENT 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, INC. 

364 Washington St., Boston 

Opposite Bromfield 



THE VENDOME is a hotel conducted on the Amer- 
ican plan for transient and permanent guests, with 
European plan added during the months of July, August 
and September. Its fortunate location, only one block 
from the Copley Station of the Boylston Street Sub- 
way, and two blocks from the Back Bay Stations, 
makes it an ideal place for holding club, class or frater- 
nity luncheons, dinners and dancing parties. 

C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 

Everelt B. Rich (L. T.S.’ll), Managing Director 

Summer Resort: New Profile House and Cottage 
White Mountains, N.H. 


THOMAS LEYLAND&CO., Inc. 

Office and Works 

REAOVILLE [Boston] MASS. 

F. T. Walsh, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS, 
GUMS, DEXTRINES: Color Shop 
Gums, Finishing Gums. Sizing Gums 
for Cotton and Woolen fabrics. Paper 
Box Gums. Labeling Gums. Soluble 
Oils. Turkey Red Oils. Softeners. 
Sulphocyanide of Alumina. Acetate 
of Chrome. 

MANUFACTURERS of the MYCOCK 
REGULATING CLOTH EXPANDERS. 
Also, Angular and Straight Guides. 
Scutchers. Sewing Machines. 


J. G. DOLSON, President 

K. WILBUR-DOLSON CO. 

Manufacturers of 

Thrown 
Silk Yarn 


17 Madison Avenue 
New York 

MILLS 

Cortland, N.Y. Bethlehem, Pa. 
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SHAMBOW 

S. E. HECHT & CO. 

WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 

WOOL 

Shuttles, Dobbins, 
and all other textile mill specialties 
of domestic and foreign 
manufacture 

497 Summer Street 

BOSTON 


Patterson & Company 

WOOL 

266 Summer Street, Boston 



TOLHURST 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 

FOR 

TEXTILE MILLS 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT IN MODERN PLANTS 


Tolhurst Machine Works • Troy, N.Y. 

ESTABLISHED 1852 
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Mauger & Avery 


Wool, Tops, Noils, 
Mohair, Cashmere, 
Camels’ Hair 


256 Summer St., Boston 


The Dominant Textile Directory 


q^VI SON’s 
V TEXTILE 



BLUAntf 

fiv vl\ 

AND *.»** 


DAVISON PI 1 151 IMH1NC. « ( 

Nl'Vr'VlHK * * 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Established 1885 

50 Union Square, New York 


J9oung’s Parber i£>bop 

Wyman’s Exchange Central Cor. Merrimack Street 

MANICURE — CHIR OPODY — VAPOR MASSAGE 

P. S.--Any time you are down town and wish to wash up, you will find towels, soap, etc., at your disposal. 


(European &fune parlor omB X£ taau - 

We Clean Ail Kinds of Hals. Fancy Leather Shoes, and I>ye All Kinds of Shoes in Black 

§>ppnal parlor for HjaiUro 
ALL KINDS OF LACES AND SHOE POLISH FOR SALE 
602 Merrimack Street - - Lowell, Mass. 


Lowell Bleachery 

Houghton Wool Company 

Bleachers and Dyers of All 

Kinds of Cotton Goods 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
GREASE & SCOURED WOOL 
TOPS AND NOILS 

Lowell - - Massachusetts 

230 Summer Street - Boston 


Hobson & Lawler Co. 

CONTRACTORS FOR 

Mill Piping 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating and 
Sanitary pi umking 


158-180 Middle St., Lowell, Mass. 


Drawing Instruments 
Material, Mechanics’ Tools 
and Mill Supplies of all kinds 


The Thompson Hardware Co. 

254-256 Merrimack Street 
LOWELL - - - MASS. 


WALKER WOOL CO. 

Foreign WOOLS Domestic 


FOLLETT & 

COMPANY 

WOOL 

238 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 

13 So. Front Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

R. J. MACARTNEY CO. 

JAMES F. DEWEY 

Lowell Textile 1904 


Supt. A. G. Dewey Company 

72 MERRIMACK STREET 


LOWELL - - MASS. 

QUECHEE, VERMONT 
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DINSMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Mill Sewing Machines and Supplies 


Salem ... 

- Massachusetts 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Stationery, School Supplies 
School Blank Books 

Drawing Instruments 

PRINCE’S 

108 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL - - MASS. 

DIAS T AFOR 

for 

SIZING, STRIPPING and FINISHING 
Manufactured and sold EXCLUSIVELY 
by 

The American Diamalt Co. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

New York Office 

1182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

WAREHOUSES 

Philadelphia Boston 

ROUTHIER & DELISLE COMPANY 

LOWELL PHARMACY 

632 Merrimack Street telephode 2709 Lowell, Mass. 

Compliments of 

NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE & SUPPLY CO. 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

RICHARD 

J. C. Manseau 

CLOTHES SHOP 

67-69 CENTRAL ST. 

LOWELL - - MASS. 

Men’s Wear 

Clothing Furnishings 

Hats and Caps 

Cor. Merrimack & Hanover Sts. 

LOWELL - MASS. 


JOHN L FARRELL - w o o L 

210 Summer Street, Boston 


CARPET WOOLS 
A SPECIALTY 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Kenneth Hutchins Company 

WOOL MERCHANTS 

292 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 


L. W. PACKARD & COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers 

ASHLAND NEW HAMPSHIRE 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

MERRIMACK CLOTHING COMPANY 

332 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


Field Glasses Pick Glasses Reading Glasses 

GLASSES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

J. A. McEVOY, Optician, 232 Merrimack Street, Lowell 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 


THE OFFICIAL BI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 

OF 

LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 

BROCKTON SHOE REPAIR 

JOHN A. AUGERINOS, Prop. 

701 Merrimack Street - - Lowell, Mass. 

Telephone 967 

POLISHES SHOE LACES SKATES SHARPENED 



ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, Inc 

Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 


88 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

Works at South Middleton, Mass. New York Office, 150 Nassau Street 


DWIGHT SMITH C& SON CO. 

WOOL WASTE, FLOCKS 

184 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 

WILFRED D. SMITH, Treasurer 
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Ktiftpx to Aiuu'rtiarrs 


Adams & Leland ..... 

Andover Press 

American Diamalt Co. 

American Dyewood Co. 

American Moistening Co. 

Appleton Company .... 

Arlington Mills 

Arnold Print Works .... 
Bachmeier & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

Bosson & Lane 

Brockton Shoe Repair 
Brooks, N-B-Kneass .... 

Brown & Howe 

Butterfield Printing Co. . 
Butterwortli & Sons Co., H. \V7 
Campbell & Co., John 
Champlain Silk Mills .... 
Champlain Studios .... 
Cohen & Josephy, Julius . 

Conant, Houghton & Co., Inc. . 
Craig Ridgeway & Sons Corp. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Cumberland Worsted Mills 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Davison Publishing Co. . 

Dewey, James F 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co 

Douglas & Co., J. L 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. . 

Eno, Pierre T. A 

Entwistle Co., T. C. ... 
Essex Aniline Works, Inc. 

European Shine Parlor 
Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 

Farrell, John L 

Feculose Company of America . 
Follett & Company .... 

Ford Co., J. B 

French Worsted Co 

Fyans, Fraser & Blackway Co. . 

Garland Mfg. Co 

General Electric Company . 
Glenlyon Dye Works 

Graves & Co., F. N 

Hamlet Textile Co 

Hamilton Woolen Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Hecht & Co., S. E 

Hobson & Lawler Co. 

Holbrook Mfg. Co 

\ Hotel Vendome 

Houghton Wool Co 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
Hutchins Co., Kenneth 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Jennings & Company, Inc. 

Johnson & Bassett .... 

Leigh & Butler 

Lee & Company, A 

Levinstein & Co., I 

Lewis, E. Frank 

Leyland & Co., Thomas . 


Lowell Bleachery 55 

Lowell Paper Tube Corp 50 

Lowell Textile School 23 

Macartney Co., R. J 56 

Malt-Diatase Co 51 

Manseau, J.C 57 

Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co 44 

M auger & Avery 55 

McEvoy, John A 58 

Merrimack Clothing Co 58 

National Aniline & Chemical Co 2 

National Silk Dyeing Co 8 

Newichawanick Company 45 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc 10 

No. Chelmsford Machine & Supply Co. ... 57 

Pacific Mills 25 

Packard & Co., L. W 58 

Parks-Cramer Co 16 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 4 

Patterson & Company 54 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F 27 

Pollard Co., A. G 24 

Prince’s 57 

Read & Sons, Inc., William 53 

Rice & Company, Inc 41 

Richard Clothes Shop 57 

River Spinning Co 12 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 15 

Rosenthal Brothers 52 

Routhier & Delisle Co 57 

Roy & Son Co., B. S 22 

Saco-Lowell Shops 14 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 28 

Scott & Co., Henry L 43 

Scott & Williams 31 

Shambow Shuttle Co 54 

Shuttleworth Brothers Co 38 

Smith & Son Co., Dwight 59 

Smith & Dove Mfg. Co 30 

Stanley Coal and Transportation Co 51 

Stephenson, Harry 40 

Stirling Mills 44 

Stone Brothers & Sherwin Co 52 

Studley & Emery 26 

Talbot Dyewood & Chemical Co 51 

Talbot Mills 47 

Tanner Co., Chas. S. 32, 40 

Taunton Silk Fibre Co 36 

Text 59 

Textile World Journal 35 

Thompson Hardware Co 56 

Tolhurst Machine Works 54 

Union National Bank 32 

Voelker & Co., Geo. W 51 

Walker Wool Co 56 

Washburn-Skelton Co 21 

Whitaker-Reed Co. 48 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 17 

Wilbur-Dolson Co., K 53 

Willey & Co., Francis 52 

Williams & Co., Jeremiah 29 

Winslow & Co., Inc 39 

Wright Illustrating & Engraving Co 42 

Young’s Barber Shop 55 
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